
"WhoiMkHiihmiL iiB?’* David 
./oiibinfi reports from the 
re mole vaffoyaof northern 
PAKISTAN, where education 
is on ly no w beai n n i ng to wi n a 
toehold in a inhospitable 
terrain (page 12) 

AnewG’amclot?oi-H polite 
compromise? The “adversary 
relationship’’ of American 
intellectuals to the political 
system has warmed to a more 
or less friendly j 

accommodation. David WaJker 
talks to SE YMOUR 
MARTIN UPSET, a / 

£F. ra ^2?? i c , a [Trotskyist on the I 
New Right" (page 13) J 

° n J y nmV is / I 

HOME SICKNESS being / / 

rot'ognizedandtreatedasa / .s 

specific and serious problem / f( 

among higher education / ,r 

fltudonts. As Shirley Fisher / „ 

describes, it’s also iar more 
widespread than anyone had ; ,i, 

thought (pages 16 and 17) sti 

J? after Christmas. |j] 

Mi- NAKASONE, prime p r ! 

nnnister of Japan, announced me 

his new cabinet. It was a the 

predictable compromise of | ! 1,n 

forces, the better to push I / L ’ cl 
through ia new programme of 
reform. Rei Shi rn tori looks at a 

the slow revolution of post -war I was 
Japan ipage 17) M.»j 
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Making sense of MARXIST 
THEORY takes priority over 
judgements about its 
predictive power. Peter Abell 
reviews the work of Jon Bister 
and examines his 
reconstructions of Marxian 
analytics (page 18 ) 


Home news 


Patrick Nuttgens 


Ministers and ministries 

Welland on Thornton 

Wilder 

DIY validation 


i I lb for mi is lire iiliTcasjJi^fy concerned 
Jihimr i he decay of tia-ii discipline. 

I his is masi marked in schools where 
,n primary and ihe early years of 
.secondary education hist dry is often 
incorporated in ;m iiinliffcrciiiiitfed 
iiuriiiiiiifics or, worse still, social sin- 
JiCNiirogranrific, .ind in the Inter years 
s often squeezed down the jjsr 0 f 
»upils preferences hv apparently 
tore vwjiriooni subjects, itui they 
«ir ihnt llus erosion of /nsfurv us .1 
ihjecl in schools may lead inexorably 
tt-s fufttre weakness ns a discipline iii 
^rier ediie.iiioir. 

Tl us er. living c.ijieerii Jins persuaded 
me trisi.iiie.il Association i«> mniini a 
e.inip.nyn in defence of history ihe 
i 1 " 1 ' “ l" «*» v iiiw potential pupils and 
.students dint history is not just a 

of ,!lt ‘ high political cul- i 
lurts of the post nor some fey literary i 
preoccupation that enables the Inin- < 
riled to make the most cultivated use. if t 

heir leisure nor arid archival schn- u 


Defence of history 

(illutv i-iinrnrnn.l ,..l ■„ 


schunl" at a Hisioricul Association 
conference two years ago was both an 
expression of his personal concern ami 
n decisive contribution to the present 
campaign. Another more recent hut 
equally important contribution to the 
debate has been H M inspectors' 
History in the Primary and Secondary 
r eiirt, ;i thoughtful mid balanced guide 
to flood practice in schools. 

So far the (iehate has Keen largely 
eoiiftiied 10 history in schools, lint ? { 
tight that higher education should be 
jieeplv involved, not just because if 


ephemeral political expediency; j| re- 
fleeis their deep-grained .suspicion of 


- J* p'lmn-u nua|#||.|\l|| Ilf 

soaology, ant limpo logy and the rest. 
. Dijs is not true of all hisiorians. lint 


Dus is not true of all historians, lint 
it may he significant that the present 
Historical Association campaign is 

( Inin mul. «H , 1 . 1 - , 


i.:./ • — J 1 ”* ticcnusL it 

histoi y hills (O at tract bright pupils 

hn ! ' hL V l k-’ !,rl11 uf ^ ,,kJ Snitli- 
.1 1 M V*V h,s,or y in universities 
and polytechnics with baleful eonseqn- 
uiecs for history departments, but 
because history ns a higher education 

^cmmi’T C ? en i“ L ' s an incvi,: ‘ble inicl- 
Itctua 1 leadership over history as a 

school subject. Its character is largely 


I. I . ll.HIO.il M'llO- 

I. in. hip. but a Ihnmughly modern sub- 
ject worthy of study by those who wish 
to make an active and engaged cum- 
uli l me nt to our present society. 

*'■ K P i , r l of ‘ ,,is ^ i'll’-' ill n a liii'ering 
vus held at the House o| I „ ri | s 

| Mi unlay el 1 tit red by Lord (Alan) Hul 
oik. In dose support were Professor 
John Kolvits, Wiirden of Merton Col- 
Jege. I Jxford. and presenter of HUf *\ 
recent hiMouctil exiravagan/a //„. 
Innmrh ,.J |. r f„, SM „ s|r 

Geoffrey Hlon. reguis professor at 
(. .Italy nijjc, ami otlu-i iik-iiiIh-is tifilu- 
oiseipluie > esi.ihlishiiieni. 

However this concern .ihout the 

uniie^i.v h h-°, ry ' S l1W * Hi 

unncrsiiy historians or history 

leneners in schools. Indeed one of the 
nioM involved participants has been 
Uie Secretary or Slate fqr- Education 
and Science. Sir Keith Joseph. His 

Kni‘fM*h .<n '.Ull... 1.1 T ", 


. -PT 1 - I,s character is largely 
dcierntmed by the preoccupations of 
.•endemic historians. So the fatter have 
j.^dres^nsibilityh.r the health of 


I,.-', . ■ .V J *»•« mw llwilllll Ol 

luslory 111 colleges and schools - and 
some won d a.kl. in the media, puh- 
hshing and our broader national cul- 
i'rir ; j L IS , ^ uuI 111 Slt ' '*u.t leading 
hilily h ri, '" ,S (bill respottst- 

lhdr 1 "d erven 1 ion has 
N 1 " 1 . 4 . 1 l \\ v . ■uiomalous ehnnteier of 

| y r - , n |,,|, a , M 

hi Inu’-hiiie relationship that history 
has with tin- social seieiues. In Krainv 
where l einand Ibandcl who died j„si 
vioie t Imstinas was .j 

anions lustnrinn in his individual light 
but also one of the most influential 
figures m the apparatus of Krendi 
s V 1 L * nci ' > or the United Siutes 

afflUntinn US »ft° dt ? u , hl n . bou: its 

SH .““i in 


, . . . : ; - «.ini .. mu pi 1 i.s 

dornmated by those who many would 
;v regard as old-style historians prcoccu- 
e pied with pulitfcnl and economic de- 
velopments mid suspicions of tin- 
‘ ,f 'V^ 11 virlmral hr.stoiy. 
hi ,n i ll,,, . ,, l* s **'i. which may be 

■ iif i ' b r.' f l,U 2 iu terms oi 

ir mle pol. ,cs hut no Keith I lH.nias- 

llic 'csult Of this bins may be' :, 

we.ikentng rather than a strengthening 
»f the message that the historians are 
SB?. *' * ,:| ™ 10 across. For often it 

U^m“ S i ! ' ?Cl .- St,C,£ll , his,,,rv ,hal catches 

the imagination of young people in 
SL-h«r rolhiT th:m .L M r J„„ !," f 

, I ,c, t great events. 

Maybe a history with open frontiers 
J?'® ,n . nri: I 1 .’ P ffcr than a history with^i 
tlosed traditional identity. Certainly i 
more broadly based campaign in dc- 

lvwAiIIv ; llS,0,y ’ wntf ,hi » more sue- I 
ussiu ly mcoquirated the great intel- 
lei* mil excitement that the discipline 
■ generated i„ recent years K 
”ul> ptilujis outside its traditional 
U-rrituty. would liave been .m advan- 

However there may be another 
dimension to this debate. Again he 

l T ,,HW iilununatllig; 
Nie re history is a vnul part of a 
vigorous public culture. Books like 
;lAvniff//iw s.-|| in mi tube is which we 

w,j|, Jell icy \ l ch.,\n..s.K 

No siirpiisiiiglv hist. >1 v enjoys both 
higli mtelleeliial prestige ami wide 
poiiuliir'ty. | j,e decay of histotv in 


spcceh on '' Why tench history in lh 

Singular or 


British schools miiy siniply iij , 
ospeel of a wider failure of history to 
S S «r m<, f c lh i an MCih k'»iic coimnit- 
ithn Mnnini 'll , L > 1 ,1SU 11 1C 1 i:> » i - It) ex- 



it lias become a fashionable truism to 
doubt whether there is such n thing as 
■ social science.” In his speech last 
Friday in the Association of Learned 
Societies in the Social Sciences, Sir 
Peter Swinncrton-Dycr, the chairman 
of the University Grants Committee, 
followed this fashion when he said that 
he could not always tell the difference 
between the social sciences and the 
humanities, that the UGC had no 
policy for social science as such, and 
that social scientists unlike their col- 
leagues in natural science still had to 
prove to the public that what they did 
was valuable. 

Some social scientists may object to 
the naive demarcation between “sci- 
ence;" and "non-science" (humanities 
and social science) that seems to be 
implied in Sir Peter’s remarks. It 
panders to the conceit of those in the 
experimentally-based natural sciences 
who still believe, despite Karl Popper, 
Thomas Kuhn, and fmre Lakatos, that 
the “knowledge" they discover is 
cumulative, solid and real unlike the 
problematical “knowledge" with 
which humanists and social scientists 
engage. Such people particularly re- 
sent social science because it simul- 
. taneously undermines their claims to 


objectivity - after all the throe gentle- 
men named above are (or were) all 
philosophers - nnd aspires to match 
those claims by basing its social know- 
ledge on empirical survey-based inves- 
tigation. The humanists arc altogether 
less threatening. 

Yet the central issue raised by Sir 
Peter remains an important one that 
has not been properly resolved; is 
there such a thing as social science, or 
is it merely a group of subjects which 
share a certain professional solidarity 
rather than a common intellectual 
territory, some of which, like psychol- 
ogy, are close in their methods to the 
natural sciences and others, like sociol- 
°gy or anthropdogy, almost indisting- 
uishable from the adjacent humam- 
ties? It is not really a question of 
whether, as Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State, demurred, social 
science deserves to be called "sci- 
ence"; it is more a question of singular 
or plural, a unified social science or the 
diversity of the social sciences? 

Of course Ihc answer has to be both. 
The issue is the balance between these 
two equally inevitable views of social 
science. In the 1960s the emphasis was 
on the intellectual unity of social 
science, with sociology therefore in the 



The researchers working under the 
new banner Save British Science are 
nght toput the fads of relative decline 
in British government support for 
science before the public. They are 
wrong to assume as they seem to, that 
the figures will speak for themselves. 

It is not persuasive to argue, as 
Professor Colin Humphries did on 
Monday, that the most important task 
is to get more money for science - and 
we should debate how to spend it 
afterwards. The two arc indissolubly 
linked. Save British Science must learn 
to speak the language of priorities, not 
resort to metaphors like Professor 
uems Noble s when he speaks of a 
rgreat cathedral of intellectual en- 


Save British science 

m£« , h, wrong 


tad; today it Is on the pluralist utility 
of the various social sciences. In nul£ 
tical terms this (K perfectly defensible 
I* 5 , m 4 y dl cosier to bnsh something 
called social science" that is. amor- 
phous and therefore vulnerable than to 
question the urgent relevance of eco- 
nomics, accountancy, management or 
even social work. 

Yet it remains not only legitimate 
but essential to consider sucia [srie nee 
as a unity. For its disciplines have 
common roots and inhabit a common 

SnH h 6 ' ■ K , u his Cl,lturc of orthodox 
and heretical theories, ideological pre- 

'ulcllectual methods and 
academic habits which the social work 
educators the accountants, the eco- 
nomists the management people raid 
to provide the infrastructures of their 
disciplines. 

Or course to talk in the 1980s of a 
unified social science such as that 
which Comte and Marx tried to con- 
struct or to which even Weher may 
have aspired makes little sense. But it 
is a most as foolish to deny the intellec- 
tual commonality of social science 
even in the present age of specializa- 
tion. Social science is more than the 
sum of the social sciences. 


■ ._ -ov ■ Uf [rip 

scientific community is shaped by the 
memory of the 1960s. when basic 

S Ira* 1 funds increasin g >n real 
hJTn,?i 10pe I- ce "5 or more a y ea r and 
im» to d Jri? C - d,s pK U - ed lhe m accord- 
S l° f th 5 ir own choosing. 
Times have changed, as the universi- 
ties in which most of the researchers 
w f l * understand. And the Gov- 
erament has ready answers to the Save 

™ , S ? ence casc: if Germany 
spends twice as much as the UK on 
basic research that’s because the Ger- 
mans are twice as rich, not vice-versa. 


eavoilr". . 

The avoidance of Priorities shows 


■ . t - — i uii nun a 

year^or (m?. research councils alone, 
someonemuirt^^^ndingiribney on 


the wrong rhings. 

So it is wrong to see the plight of 
science as the result of a simple 
communication problem, or a mis- 
understanding, although it is this con- 
viction which has finally persuaded a 
significant body of scientists to stop 
behaving as though they are above the 
!?r. tle , s ^"government spend- 
ing. After a few false starts (whatever 
became of the Alliance for Science?) 
researchers are finally going to act like 
any other claimants on the public purse 
rS, 1 «7 U R S - Pamphlets and 

But if h ?h^? U 0 S ' *° the y should. 
But if they are to put the strongest 
possible case they Jill have to outfiSe 
how to develop a coherent science 
well as demanding the 
money- to pay fofr it, 8 nc 


UlU 

cu- '-nn wc now move on (ol 
ilc- Reports from Rickets, p 
your contiiJ 
positioned on the side im 
nt university. 1 

sv ' . os ’ that’s right. Thereij 
a us on duty. Four ad 
ig and a very pleasant 

H ''i 0111 ,own w ho arrffl 
« i,f *y r "oon to offer us 4 
j n caiieil "frateriial greedW 
)f I > es, yes. But any proMst 
I mg the day? 

^ Not really, no. Afewsaj 

• first with ihe brazier. Audi 
wIk-ii ii was going, then 

■- I so,nc flight tlisagreeraeal; 

• I J' ,c . a, rrecl response lo ft 
-■ I fjtimutek’s seasonal sura 
[ *hal we might roasl a fewd 
1 I nuts. 

I Quite so. But any ailed 

cross the picketlfne? 

j Nothing Um hcriuus, QfJ 
I utajor confrontation waaft 
in the motning wltenk* 
porler appeared. As wap 
at our prc-Dav of AcSva 
mu. wc iutinctiiatelyjnwff’* 
,n him ihc advanl.iwsA»r— 
solidarity and hriefb 1 
ihc nliglit of JeciuiersaiM 
I l lie scale . But ourarj® 

I was souicwliat iMcnaS^J 
dueljg 

^WWlWyTintl 

I the impression llv.dbc^' 
l«» enter the building ^ 
rcnliiy he was trying WW* 

Unfortunate. Any olbtf 
front ationa? 

Yes indeed. At 3,34 pm.P 5 
wo were practising a d^’ 
learnt from mu new /riew 
A chant? 

maggif. - maggie-j^ 
GIE. OUT - OUT - OUT. 
Of course. 

Just as we were chanting,^'- 
this figure on a & 
approaching the picket & 
great speed! 

A strike breaker? 

Not exactly, no. It turned 
be our colleague Doctor ft 
muller, who explained foa 
what I must say was a I 
courteous manner, that ^ 
never heard of the Dayd-: 
lion, was not aware Inal l 
had even started, though^ 
Wednesdtiy was always 
Day, and was, in any case.f •*' 
popping into the departnrf 

C ick up some writing paft 
orrow an Anglcpotse \» f 
You turned him back? n' : 
He seemed delighl^^ 
Excellent. Anything 
Only to say that our P 1 ^ . 
by a majority of 4 l ? }' ^ 
Doctor Wcrnitz 


e 



I 



Dr john ' 
Hbrlock, vice 
chancellor of 
Ihe Open 
University, lias 
become well 
versed In the 
art of 

conductlnga 
balancing net 
on tfaeaubject 
of OU Binding. 
Recently he 
chose to 
demonstrate 
his juggling 
skills for his OU 
television 
Ilc lure entitled 
The Fluid 
Mechanics of 
Sport.” 


DES confirms demand predictions 


by John O’Leary 

Student numbers in science, technolo- 
gy, teacher training and medicine will 
not fall for the rest of the century, 
according to the Government's latest 
projections. But the arts, humanities 
and social science may lose a third of 
their places by 1996. 

New estimates were discussed 
yesterday at a joint meeting of" the 


in the Green Paper on higher educa- 
tion. But numbers are still expected to 
drop by 76,000 at the lowest point, in 

All the new forecasts are based on 
the more pessimistic of the alternatives 
mapped out in previous reports. Both 
the NAB and the UGC have supported 
the more optimistic “Variant x” as a 


thc cuts to fall on arts, humanities and 
social science courses in polytechnics 
and colleges. Student numbers on 


those courses would drop from 145,000 
this year to 64,000 in 1996. However, 
the DBS commentary on the statistics 


the 

liiohi.r h.n ' l ',? pHlC \ dcm “ nd f« r assumptions made in the Green Paper 
K l d T' tll,n Hiroufehout ihc L5- ..ffcrsVoui separate mojectioiLS ofU« 

BeS sSi^ichnf CC m * ‘ C rcp0r * by r ffCClS ° n dif f ercnt subject areas. Ail 

Si d . B ?“i 1 J^ r “ l . he ?**, show an teacher training will remain constant 

throughout the 1990s. 

One of the projections allows for all 


concedes; “In all probability, that 
would not be practicable." 

The other estimates divide the cuts 
between the sectors and changes In 
^wMuid^atuftr ^ mattifo: entriiatf Md 
school leavers. In these, university 


Green Paper 
comes under 
double attack 

by Peter Aspden 
and Karen Gold 

Vice chancellors and polytechnic 
directors have launched u twin- 
pronged attack on the Government's 
Green I’upcr on higher education 
which, they claim, fails completely to 
take nc ci unit of the needs or the nation 
in the next 15 years. 

The strength of thu criticism in the 
two formal responses from the Cum- 
miticc of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals and the Committee of Directors 
of Polytechnics indicates the depth of 
opposition to the Government docu- 
ment. 

The vice chancellors’ “alternative" cause its effects, by w 
green paper accuses the Government ment, retention and m 
of taking a “blinkered view and failing likely to damage both 
to address itself adequately to t he scale and effectiveness of the 
of the problems which wc face. “In the interests of 

“There has, unfortunately, not yet morale and the acadeu 
been any clear recognition of the standing of the universi 
growing incompatibility between the eminent must soon find 
wiospuof autonomous universities substantial rise in unit 



r“- — hi me year, snow an 

increase of 7,000 students this autumn 
compared with the forecasts contained 

MPsunite 
to condemn 
devolution 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The scourge of the Government, 
Labour MP Tam Dalyell, this week 
supported Conservative MPs on the 
Scottish Grand Committee in their 
opposition to university devolution. 

The committee was meeting in Edin- 
burgh to debate the recent report of 
the Scottish Tertiary Education Advis- 
ory Council, which recommended that 
Scotland’s eight universities come 
under Scottish Office control as long as 
their present proportion of funding 
could be guaranteed. 

But Mr Dalyell said that if Scottish 
universities were to retain internation- 
al credibility, they must be seen as part 


■ an imirciajiy 

departments in the threatened subjects 
would lose up to 40 per cent of places 
by 1996 while the public sector Inst 
about one third. 

The tripartite meeting was the first 
hi a series requested by Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, to try to reach 
agreement on the division of students 
between the universities and the public 
sector. 


(With the competition between 'them 
overseen by the UGC) and the in- 
crease in ministerial and departmental 


Labour goes for expansion 


by David Jobbins , 

, , , tion spokesman, said that the cost of 

Labour s 10-year plan for higher package, excluding the plan for educa- 
^ f a 9 s n unve, ^ d th . ls . ^ek with tional maintenance allowances for 
° f 20 W cent of 1 8-year-old post- 16 students at school or further 
sdsool-Ieavcni going on to university education college, would be £500 mil- 

^hrn™« n J?^. 1Ve fJP a, “ ,on e of u °n. 8 quarter of it on student support, 
nlhmc c ^ ance hl 8 her education for “Our industrial society desperately 
i nt.ni u j . needs the knowledge and research 

S? SUP " Juca,ton - ■»* 


graduates. 

They want to widen access for work- 
ing class children and other non- 
tradi tional groups by encouraging 
more students to stay in fulKfline 
education, beyond 16, partly through 
.the introduction of maintenance allo- 
wances. 


luxury, as Keith Joseph sometimes 
seems to imply, but a vital necessity for 
the future of this country.” 
.Labour’s proposals were described 
by Mr Radlce as a partnership between 
government and higher education.. It 
. . Promises equal funning for the univer- 
sities and public sector colleges, and a 


excellent. Anything 
Only to say that our ^ • 
by a majority of 4 l® y- 
Doctor Wcrnitz 
that it had been a 
union solidarity had 
been demonstrated aTld L { ; :' 
ter this voted to pl acca Sk 
the adjacent biology DI ; 
fore leaving for home- •; 
Rectify the Anomaly ? |! 

No. not that. f 

Remedy the Erosion* 

That tad find some sutf° 
in the end we voted r _ 
more general sentime flt * ' 

2%-8. RISE 

THE WORKER'S SU}*$ 


^ su i lira a uu uu duu seemr COIieffCS Anri A 

But Mr Dalyell said that if Scottish -Z 0 " Ptogramme, Education . restoration of student grants to thoir 

universities were to retain internation- Through Ufe, hinges on a substantial 1979 level. 5 

ricredibDjty thsy must be seen as part “*“« number of young The University Grants Committee 

^pf. th? British university system, not People »n higher education coupled would be replaced by a more onen and 

one sector of the Scottish higher *«' ■"“« edulls retuming for “serand repraentatfve S„Tti« Srndl 

education system. chance education and training at while a stronger regional di mem inn 

edncutional history had jy ted } ni «- , would be built into the National Adv?" 

shown that in institutions run by the Giles Kadice, Labours cduca- ory Body. 

Scottish Education Department policy * 

changes could be introduced and im- _ * Y Tr —- 

plemented by a small group of commit- ^ A B 11 

ted enthusiasts with virtually no exter- 
nal control or moderation, and it was 
essential for the universities to remain 
. independent of the SED. 

Some universities which felt vulner- 
able under a University Grants Com- 
mittee review might feel their futures 
more secure in a purely Scottish con- 


int erven tion often at the level of 
detail," says the document. 

The vice chancellors say that British 
universities accept thnt they are likely 
to have to manage on less money than 
their competitors- “but there is a limit 
beyond which quality will be sacrificed 
and the system will lose its ability to 
adapt readily to changing circumst- 
ances". 

ITie document contains many pas- 
sages which are strongly critical of ihe 
Government’s judgement on a wide 
variety of issues. On overseas stu- 
dents, for example, the rise in fees 
showed a “misjudgement of the chang- 
ing character and growing importance 
of cultural diplomacy", and an under- 
estimation of the importance of estab- 
Ushing early contacts with tomorrow's 
foreign and Commonwealth econo- 

a commercial, academic and poli- 
leaders. 

The paper also defends the be- 
haviour and rights of students. “The 
gathering together of a large number 
of young people is bounds on occa- 
sions, to lead to difficulties and from 
time to time the behaviour of student 
unions will need firm direction. 

“Without the possibility of error 
there $an be no chance of, learning (o 
behave responsibly. ^ There, are, ia any" 

case, a number of safeguards which act ' 
as a cbeck on foolish or extreme 
behaviour. All registered students are 
members of student unions and this 
should continue to be the case." 

But on the issue of staffing, the 
CVCP response paints a bleak picture: 
■nmere is a deep sense of grievance and 
distrust which cannot be Ignored be- 


cause its effects, by way of recruit- 
ment, retention and motivation, arc 
likely to damage both the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the universities. 

“In the interests of justice, staff 
morale and the academic health and 
standing of the universities, the Gov- 
ernment must soon find the funds for a 
substantia! rise in university salaries 
and also agree a rational and equitable 
arrangement for fixing and funding 
pay in the university system in the 
future.” 

The directors of Britain’s 30 
polytechnics this week said they were 
disheartened and gravely concerned 
by the piecemeal and inconsistent 
nature of the Green Paper. 

It was a missed opportunity, and a 
sign that the Government was no 
longer prepared to play its part in 
achieving higher education which 
served the needs of Industry, com- 
merce, the professions ana public 
services, said the Committee of Direc- 
tors of Polytechnics chairman Dr Har- 
ry Law in a letter to Sir Keith Joseph, 
the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science. 

The directors say they are worried 
about reductions in the real level of 
student grants and the grounds of cost 
being used by the Government to limit 
access to higher education under the 
agreed new Robbins principle of “abil- 
ity to benefit". 

Tbe balance between subjects 
should be demand-led, not manipu- 
lated In response to attempts at man- 
powerplanning, the letter says. It calls 
for Government recognition of arts 
teacliing in polytechnics, and rejects 
what it says are the Green Paper’s 
implied critidsms of teaching in these 
subjects In tl^e public sector compared 
with the universities. 

The absence of the dual support 
research system and equal funding for 
teaching between universities and 
polytechnics caused the CDP alarm, 
the letter says supporting the NAB’s 
call for an over-arching planning body 
for higher education, rejected In the 
Green Paper. 


« inc 6TEAC report were im- 
plemented,” Mr Dalyell claimed. 

“Similarly, people interested in spe- 
cifically Scottish subjects like Scottish 
studies or even Scottish law. might 
expect to find greater recognition in a 
more provincial context. I am con- 
vinced that Scottish universities must 



AUT may sacrifice pay to funding camp aign 

[ Iniv*ra(hi hioakaai I r * ^ . 


wul lose international 
continued on page 3 


Who will be 
kingof 
the jangle? 15 


University teachers next week face a 
■ Jp pay award well below the rate of 
inflation as the price for a . joint 
approach to ministers over university 
funding. 

The executive of the Association of 
University Teachers will decide today 
its response to what vice chancellors 
have declared is their final offer of 4.9 
per cent before negotiations resume 
next week. 

While some union leaden see scope 
for a further increase, possibly up to 
. the 5.2 per cent already offered to 

fitnPr nmnnn f cc _ 


particularly after last week’s industrial 
action, that we need to further the 
campaign on funding.” 

The employers called on the chair- 
man of Committee A, Sir Alexander 
Johnston, to impose a settlement if the 
AUT rejected the offer, but union 
negotiators successfully argued for an 
adjournment. 


The AUT refected 4.9per cent when 
it was offered In Committee A this 
week. Ms Diana Warwick, tbe union’s 
general secretary, said: “We were not 
happy about the offer, but recognize. 


improve the offer and would be bind- 
Ingon both sides. 

The AUT Is anxious to get to the 
next stage in the bargaining machin- 
ery, Committee B, so that it and the 
vice chancellors can argue the case 
with the Department of Education and 
Science for higher funding, 

A settlement will clear the way for 
discussions , between the two slcjes on 


how to consolidate and marshal sys- 
tematic evidence on salary erosion, 
recruitment and retention problems by 
early summer In time to influence tbe 
public spending exercise for 1987/88. 

In Scotland, an end to the year-long 
college lecturers' pay dispute is in 
sight, with the management of the 
Scottish Joint Negotiating Committee 
offering a 6.1 per cent increase. 

Tbe Further Education Lecturers' 
National Section of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, and’the Scottish. 
Further and Higher Education Asso- 
ciation are i balloting members on the 
offer, while the three other lecturers’ 
associations involved were to hold 
meetings this week to decide their 
response. It is expected that the SJNC 
staff side will accept the offer at its 
meeting on February 4. 
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When this column appears I shall be 
packing the final items In my office Id 
the polytechnic so that Christopher 
Price can take over on February 2. 
which Is the feast of the purification 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

That sounds appropriate; but In 
addition I think I should leave him 
some advice about how to conduct a 
polytechnic - or indeed any large 
institution of higher anything. And 
since I have collected many useftil 
quotations and received lots of un- 
solicited advice during the lost 15 
years, I think I will pass it on in the 
form of an open letter: 


Language of scientific priorities 


6 


Dear Christopher, In tidying 
up my files so that you will find 
nothing dangerous, I have 
come across the following Items 
which should help yon to run a 
polytechnic. 

When 1 started, a management 
consultant sent me these comments 
about meetings: “Has it ever been the 
case that at the end of the meeting you 
still do not know who the members 
were, that no real conclusions were 
reached, that there was excessive 
discussion on unimportant details, 
that the point could have been de- 
cided without railing the meeting, 
that the meeting was monopolized by 
one member, and that discussions 
continued on the point after It hHd 
Iicen agreed?" 

I don't suppose any of that will 
happen to you. But In cose It does, 
M(ss Mlnlcr, assistant registrar at 
Bristol Polytechnic, sent me a useful 
copy of Sir John Betjeman's ABC qf 
Double-talk , which he described as a 
feasibility study In semantics and 
which gives the real meaning of many 
phrases with which I have become 
familiar at meetings of the academic 
board. They Include; 

Carefully considered *=■ I've not kad 
time to read If; Far be it from me =* I 
know better; Vm sure you're 
right =» J’nt sure you’re wrong; l 
regard this honour as a tribute to the 
w hole team * It wag aU my own 
doing ; Of course you know but => of 
course I know best; To be perfectly 
frank *» don't believe a word Vm 
g oing to say; With respect = thinking 
very little of you as 1 do. 

That should be enough, because 
you will know many more from your 
experience in Parliament. Any re- 
mark at the academic board which 
starts with the word frankh Is sure to 
be the most outrageous He and any 


Sir, - Your editorial on Save British 
Science ( THES . January 17) might 
have been more persuasive had ir got 
the facts right. Germany does not 
invest twice as much as the UK. That 
was true in 1981 . It now invests three 
times (he UK budget and that ratio is 
planned to rise to 3.5 percent by 1989 
fsee our evidence in Nature, 1986, 319, 
169). Moreover, the Government does 
not have the ready answer that “the 
Germans are twice as rich" for, as its 
own reccmpublishcd figures show, the 
difference in expenditure on civil re- 
search is stiil very large (2.5 per cent 
compared to 1 .6 per cent) even when 
expressed as a percentage of Gross 
Dorn estic Prod uct . The Economist and 
The Daily Telegraph, in their 
accounts, got those facts right. 

You ask SBS “to learn to speak the 
language of priorities”. But the prim- 
arylcsson in that language is to get the 
biggest priorities right first. No 
amount of tinkering with our present 
budget will hide the fact that British 
science can no longer compete on a 
wide enough front and that we will find 
it increasingly difficult to retain first 
class talent in this country. 

What the Government needs todn is 
to explain why wc should he the only 
ndvunced industrial nation to fail to 


provide the investment needed to meet 
the challenge of the technological 
revolution in science in the last decade. 
We are now firmly at the bottom of the 
league. As a nation badly in need of 
strategic investment to regenerate our 
economy in the long term when wc no 
longer have North Sea oil, one would 
have thought that the reverse ought to 
be true. 

The first step towards a coherent 
policy is for the Government to listen 
to its own advisors, and to the House of 
Commons Educntinn, Science and 
Arts Coninu'ftce ('June 1985 report), 
and to stop treating scientific research 
as a luxury rhe nation cannot afford. 

Yours sincerely, 

Professor DENIS NOBLE, FRS, 
University Laboratory of Physiology, 
Parks Road, Oxford. 


Sir, - Your editorial slates “it is not 
persuasive to argue, as Professor Colin 
Humphreys did on Monday, that the 
most important task is to get more 
money for science - nnd wc should 
debate how to spend it afterwards. The 
two are indissolubly linked”. It is. of 
course, correct Ihnl’lhc two arc linked 
(I slated this at the press conference on 
Mondny) nnd that the UK must deter- 


mine priorities in its funding of sci- 
ence. . . 

However the facts are that the 
American, Japanese, German and 
French ways or determining priorities 
all lead to a very substantially greater 
total investment in civil science fund- 
ing per capita than that in the UK. 
Unless our main industrial competitors 
have all got their science policies and 
priorities wrong, which seems unlike- 
ly, the inescapable conclusion is that 
for any reasonable set of priorities the 
total civil science budget in the UK is 
inadequate. 

The 1985 Government annual re- 
view of research and development 
states “the UK Government comes 
bottom, or next to bottom, of the 
R&D league of the six major Euro- 
pean community nations in all areas 
except defence, where it is top". After 
pointing out that total expenditure on 
R&D is rising in other countries the 
annual review states “in sharp con- 
trast, UK total expenditure on R&D is 
now in decline". The aim of the SBS 
campaign is to reverse that decline. 

Yours faithfully. 

COLIN HUMPHREYS, 

Department of Metallurgy and Mule- 
rials Science, University of Liverpool. 


History books 

Sir, - Ynur editorial /‘Defence of 
Illstorv ( THES , January 17), is short 
of basic fuels. For example, of the 
50,000 published books of 1985 how 
many can be roughly described as to 
do with hbilury und how does this 
proportion compnre with 10, 20 or 51) 
years ago? Within my time 1 have 
seen the rise of Latin American, 
Soviet, and Far Eastern departments 
teaching history that never existed 
before. A glance at the annual prog- 
ramme of lectures at Oxford, to take 
one important university as an exam- 

R le, reveals an astonishing breadth of 
IstortcBl Interest. 

The mention or France Is likewise 
defective. It Is true that historians 
like Le Roy Ladurie and d'Ormcsson 
have been outstandingly successful in 
popularization, but so have in their 
different ways A. J, P. Taylor, A. L. 
Rowse, and Antonia Fraser. My own 
experience convinces me of the super- 
iority of tho Fontana series to Its 
French equivalent. And what of the 
perennial complaint of agrtgis de 



Antonia Fraser: popularization 


lettres that the best students have 
deserted letters for science? 

It is safe to Say that no society has 

known so much about Its own origins 
and those of other societies as our 
own. The widespread popular. In- 
terest In . archaeology Is some testi- 
mony to this. Nearly all country 
towns possess civic societies devoted 
to the preservation of the best of the 


past. Some of their publications are 
either professional or quasi-profes- 
sional. This mure than any other is a 
record-keeping society, whose output 
accumulates massively. 

Your article takes no account of 
the .sociology of knowledge. At any 
one lime only a limited range of facts 
is assimilable by the community »s u 
whole. This makes history a double- 
edged weapon. Was Dunkirk a 
tri um ph or a disaster? Churchill a 
saviour or an anachronism? Was 
Napoleon a reforming genius or u 
megalomaniac who bled France 
white? What Is the significance of 
colonialism? The answer will depend 
on time and place. It Is probable that 
the most dynamic society will be one 
informed by a very partial view of its 
history - by a myth, If you like. But 
history itself cannot do the selection. 
The American Dream Is good, Btut 
und Boden Is bad, but these are post 
- facto judgements. 

Yours sincerely, 

KEN BURGIN, 

21 Hawthorns, Whitehall Road, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 


Borderline 

case 

Sir.- In her article on the report of 
Scottish Tertiary Education Adva* 
Council (THES, January 3), Oh 
Wojtas notes that the Scottish unfat 
sitics are divided over the proposj 
that the universities should be fun&d 
not by the DES through the UGC,h 
by the Scottish Office through a cw» 
oil which would have funding a 
planning control of both the univeni 
and the non-university sectors. 

Surely the solution must be thatu 
university in Scotland should hem 
a choice as to whether it shouldbti 
“Scottish university” under Ihe Sn» 
tisli Office or a “Ufc University 11 uni 
the UGC amd DES. 

No doubt in a short time the *&» 
tish universities" would prosper t 
cause of the superior staff attradedlj 
the higher salaries they would pay,th 
higher recurrent funding they wtf 
be given by a council dominated bjto 
non-university sector and the grcto 
amount of research grants they vaL 
receive from English-based researd 
councils. The “UK universities" «od 
soon see the error they had made. 

The article does not mention b 
following points: 

(1) Although it is proposed that ft 
appropriate proportion of present IS 
university funding should be traufr 
red to the block grant of the Scots! 
Office it is dear that these funds mU 
not reach the universities intact 
cause (he public sector has up 
comparable funding for functions so- 
lar to those «f universities (panM 
central msiiuuious and colltpn 
education ate to gel udilitinhc- 
sources for applied re. search (po 
5.21, 5.33) und sonic unAwiSs 
would probuhly have thro - ttsesith'' 


iim. 1- ••■ii f»ur:i R.’W, 

(2) Little is said about «® 
Para 8.9 Indicates that the 


subject which starts ^th lhephraw 
if I may Mdse a small point will last 
[nto the night. And beware of anyone 
who says surely this raises a matter of 

^Here^are some salutary excerpts 
from several dictionaries of quota- 
tions. From Emmerson; “I pay the 
schoolmaster but ’tls the schoolboys 
that educate my son.” From Montes- 
qieu: “We receive three educations, 
one from our parents, one from our 
Schoolmasters, and one .from the 
world. The third contradicts ail that 
the first two teach ns." 

From Samuel Butler: “Learning is 
like a great house that requires a 
great charge to keep It In constant 
repair." And from someone icalled 
Minna Antrim: “Experience is a good 
teacher but she sends In terrific 
bins." 

. And finally let me give you a piece 
of advice sent to me by our retiring 
head of social studies. It comes from a 
Glossary for Social Workers and I 
leave yon with this peculiarly 
appropriate definition: Structured 

environment any democratic In- 
stitution during the first three 
months under a new director, 
before he realizes It's hopeless A 
and starts giving orders like ^ 
everyone -else.” ■ ■ 

> : ‘ ' ^Patrick Nuttgepns 


Special quality 

Sit, - Professor Tinker's article 
“Learning a Lesson from Jasmine" 
(THES, December 20) and Andrew 
Rowe’s letter, “Gulf between Inten- 
tion and Practice" (THES, January 12) 
both address the issue of specialisms in 
social work practice and training. Pro- 
fessor Pinker nails his flag to the mast 
of specialized qualifying training in 
social work, which (he infers) 
CCETSW rejects entirely. Not so! 

Courses recognized bv the council 
for the award of the Certificate of 
Qualification in Social Work (CQSE) 
have beep positively encouraged to 
develop special emphasis, a fact which 
Professor Pinker must have forgotten. 
Furthermore, as chairman of a 
CCETSW committee he presided over 
an exercise in which the council's 
requirements for the assessment of 
students for the award of the CQSW 


were made a good deal more specific, 

Andrew Rowe suggests that social 
work students have too often been 
given the idea that when qualified they 
might be expected to turn their hand to 
any form of social work. If that is the 
case it is more likely to be a reflection 
of the deployment of staff in the 
services than deliberate policy on the 
part of either CCETSW or CQSW 
courses. 

The degree of “specialization" 
needed by newly qualified social work- 
ers, and in what fields, certainly is a 
matter for further discussion, which 
CCETSW will be pursuing with the 
interests concerned. 

Yours sincere! 

PRISCIL 
Director, 

Central Council for Education and 
Training in Social Work, 

Derbyshire Home, 

St Chad's Street, 

London WC1. 


PRISCILLA* l?OUNG, 


Overcomputing? 

Sir, - Of the 21 academic appoint- 
ments in British universities advertised 
in today's issue of The THES (January 
17) 11 are in computing. Is this a 
record? More important: is anyone 
prepared to take a £10 bet against my 
claim that before January 1996 you will 
carry a' report of a chairman of the 
University Grants Committee or 
someone of that ilk, expressing doubts 
about the value of having such a large 
proportion of the university system 
devoted to an area in which many of 
the skill? will by then be rather mun- 
dane, and within, the reach of any 
home computer buff? 

through yoqr columns pug- 
1, gest to SjrPejer Swiuncrton-Dyef.tbat 


one of the functions of social scientists 
is to remind our political and academic 
leaders of unpopular social truths, and 
to do so properly we need the re- 
sources, just like any physical scientist, 
to collect the data which will enable us 
to explore alternative hypotheses? 
Furthermore, is it not the main 
rationale for the existence of the UGC 
that it alone is capable of defending the 
university system against the penalties 
of transgressing current political 
fashions? 

Yours sincerely, 

GARETH WILLIAMS, 

Department of Economic, Adminis- 
trative and Policy Studies in Educa- 
tion, ; 

. University of London Institute of 

Education. ' .... . .. 


Welsh body 

Sir, - The THES has limited its 
editorials recently to discussing the 
merits of the National Advisory Body. 
There is, however, a parallel body 
which operates in Wales - the Wales 
Advisory Body for public sector higher 
education. 

As in England, the advisory body 
has been used to validate funding 
changes which would otherwise have 
been obviously indefensible. For ex- 
ample, the unit of resource in Wales 
has ranged from £4,818 to £2,166. The 
lowest figure has applied to the 
Polytechnic of Wales, the highest to 
colleges in another part of Wales. The 
level of topping up nas ranged from 0.8 
per cent to 22 per cent, quite sufficient 
to destroy any idea of a national plan 
for Wales. • 

Also, the Polytechnic ol Wales has 
received no money for the science / 
engineering switch, 

The consequences of these facts will 
be serious it they are unamended. 
What the W AB seems to have missed - 
in common with the NAB and The 
THES is that, when the crunch comes, 
there will be no compulsion on stu- 
dents to come to the underfunded 
public sector: and this in turn will be 
used to justify closure on the grounds 
of failing to attract students. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. W. CORNEY, 

Vice Chairman, Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers. 

Letters for publication should arrive by 
Tuesday morning. They should be as 
short u possible and written on- one 
side of Ihe paper. The editor reserves 
the right to cut or amend them If 


is not U> Imve more uiiwyjf 1 k 

universities to havefcsP"^ w 
strange if the B 

differing degrees of c° nlt * 

(S^Au imperative sir^wte°f^ 
and other committees wouldK*^ 
to advise the proposed cou |r. [ j fl 
oversight of a relatively small 
of institutions: delinquent 
members of UGC sub-conuniW® 
bo sent up to meetings in, 
Paisley, to ensure that UKpeetrt 1 * 
is maintained. . 

(4) The report expresses the hop*]? 
“ndcquaic safeguards for die Sw* 
universities in reliitioirto^aree 8 ' 
research council funding” * 
achieved. What guarantees co«wp^ 
ibly he given as to this? Th««?® 
seems to accept that reduction m ® 
research component of the 
grant would affect the un/wiso* 
ability to compete for research cou™ 
grants (para 8:22) bur later 
that the research component ait 
well be cut (para 8.28). 

(5) There Is very little in the rtf 


Fewer graduates but more jobs for the girls in 1986 


by Carolyn Dempster 

University graduate output in 1986 
will drop for the first time since Ihe 
early 1940s but Job prospects should 
Improve, with a 4 per cent increase In 
the number of graduate vacancies, 
forecast the three organizations 
monitoring graduate employment. 

Information supplied by the Asso- 
ciation of Graduate Careers Advis- 
ory Services, Central Services Unit 
and the Standing Conference of Em- 
ployers of Graduates shows a wor- 
rying decline In engineering and 
technology graduates -8,971 in 1986 
compared to 9,900 in 1985 - with 
science graduates fulling from 17,438 
to 16,635. 

The number of university gradu- 
ates available for employment, dis- 


counting those continuing with furth- 
er study or going overseas Is expected 
to be in the region of 65,000. 

Immediate cause Tor concern Is the 
marked fall In graduates interested In 
hecoming teachers. This coupled 
with the defection of graduates in 
science and engineering to the City in 
pursuit of high pay and rapid promo- 
tion prospects bodes ill for the future, 
say the bodies. 

Teachers are leaving the profes- 
sion, reports AGCAS, while applica- 
tions for Post-Graduate Certificate of 
Education places were down by 28 
per cent on the previous year's figure. 

Applications for PGCE places In 
mathematics have dropped from 570 
in 1985 to 397 (as at November last 
year), in chemistry from 398 to 259 
and in physics from 219 to 147. 


“We are facing a near crisis In 
maths and physics, and in my opinion 
(his is going to be one of the national 
debates in Ihe coming year," said Mr 
Jack Daniels, spokesman for AGCAS 
and a senior careers adviser ut the 
University of St Andrews. For every 
10 vacancies that existed in maths 
and physics, another 15 should be 
added because these positions were 
filled by people not qualified to teach 
the subjects, he added. 

Job prospects for graduates arc set 
to be the best for five years according 
to AGCAS statistics compiled in a 
surrey tilled “What Do Graduates 
Do". Demand from the non-manu- 
facturing sector, especially finance, 
is up by 15 per cent, and there are stiil 
several unfilled vacancies In manu- 
facturing Industry. 


The growth of small and medium 
size businesses in (he elc. Ironies 
industry has given rise to increased 
demand for qualified staff, and there 
has hecn more vigorous off and on 
campus recruiting. 

Over the last five years, Ihe revival 
In demand lias benefited both poly- 
technic and university graduates. 

With Ihe Increasing emphasis on 
good numeracy and communication 
skills, a degree remains a highly 
marketable and flexible qualification 
as long as graduates are prepared to 
be mobile In their search for employ- 
ment. The survey does stress that 
immediate job prospects will be 
strongly influenced by choice of de- 
gree. 

The labour market bas become 
more polarized with the demand For 


electrical and electronic engineers 
exceeding supply, but the output of 
binloglcaJ and environmental science 
graduates has outstripped the num- 
ber of Jobs. 

While sex discrimination remains 
a problem for women in their search 
Tor employment, the numbers enter- 
ing commerce and manufacturing 
industry have risen considerably. 
The most significant growth has been 
in architecture, agriculture, fore- 
stry, veterinary science, social admi- 
nistration aad business studies. Un- 
employment among university 
women graduates has been consis- 
tently lower than among their male 
counterparts - perhaps because 
women are more adaptable and are 
prepared to lower their sights, sug- 
gests the study. 


White Paper bodes 
ill for public sector 


by John O'Leary 
and Felicity Jones 

Hopes of early Government action to 
remove (he threat of polytechnic and 
college closures were dashed with the 
release of public spending plans for the 
'next three years. 

Although officials are stressing the 
provisional nature of the plans for 
1987-88 and beyond, the figures in last 
week’s White Paper make no conces- 
sions to the case made by the National 
Advisory Body for more money. Gov- 
ernment support of £670 million for 

C ublic sector higher education is even 
:ss than the amount the NAB had 
expected when it warned 
-itf-tlp t< 


rumty in the 

normal timetable to indicate that some 
new funds would he avnilnhlc to obvi- 
ate the need for such drastic planning. 

Mr Frank Griffiths, education 
secretary of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, said this week: “I am 
disappointed that the Government has 
missed an opportunity. This means 
• that there will be a summer of discon- 
tent in the colleges.” 

The White Paper confirmed the 
Government’s plans for higher educa- 
tion, outlined in last year’s autumn 


statement, The universities' recurrent 
grant is planned to rise by sonic 2.5 per 
cent per year, which Falls short of 
official estimates of inflation. 

Next year’s budget for the poly- 
technics and colleges is £7 million 
below the amount expected to be spent 
this year, but this reflects continued 
"topping up” of budgets by local 
authorities rather than an actual cut in 
cash. The remaining two years covered 
by the plans show a further drop in 
cash support, although the figures are 
only approximate and are said to 
represent a rolling forward of current 
provision. 

The Government expects further 
mi. — injtlft; vhtyeltfr 

lent ratios are tight- 

he— enedin both advanced and non-adv- 
ovemment’s anced further education. Additional 
support fur science of £)5 million per 
year is confirmed in the paper, 
together with new money for fel- 
lowships in the humanities und further 
allocations for equipment in selected 
university research centres. 

* The Government has gone ahead 
with a pilot loans scheme for adult 
working students through the Depart- 
ment of Employment. 
Ti*L9S? ernnunt ' s Expenditure Plans 
{^7 to 1988-89, £24.80 from 
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Leader, back page 



MPs unite to condemn Scottish devolution 

continued from front page 


credibility if they give undue weight to 

. He accused STEAC of ignoring the 
issue of quality, and concentrating on 
. the issue of student places. 


Mr Barry Henderson (Conserva- 
... five, North-East Fife), said there was 
about postgraduate education, i ■ already too much nationalism in higher 
strengthens the impression UBM education options for students. He 
STEAC did not know much u questioned whether guarantees safe- 
what goes on in universities. U' guarding the Scottish universities' pre- 
hardly surprising as only one mw 

of the STEAC came from the uffl* 

ties while three members wete^ HilTi l. - LOOS llO 
ated with the public sector, 

nve being from indn,^ or,M Bath ’S grant 

UK university systems - the Ir j™" ,hc EEC Commis- 

no less than a quarter ofj, SoS nml™m2 ,r m . rnUmty s £l5 

! nu ' ,on programme to relieve poverty 
pig in Europe. 3 

A team of four academics in the 
university’s centre for the analysis of 
sodal policy will be asked to analyse 
and monitor 61 projects connected to 
the programme, which are taking place 
throughout the continent. 

At the end of its four-year brief, the 
group will draw up the lessons which 
policy-makers can learn from the va- 
rious social welfare projects and evalu- 
ate their effectiveness. 

Dr Graham Room, a lecturer at the 


sent position would be forthcoming, 
and criticized STEAC for not examin- 
ing the case for a Scottish version of the 
National Advisory Body. 

Mr Michael Forsyth (Conservative, 
Stirling), said the STEAC proposals 
were a threat to the universities, 
echoing the misguded assumptions of 
the Green Paper that the Govcnnent 
knew better tnnn students which sub- 
jects should be taught. 

e T, ? e shadow secretary of state for 
Scotland, Mr Donald Dewar, said 


while there would be many reserva- 
tions, it was essential to have a single 
body to arbitrate in the inevitable 
clashes between priorities and de- 
mands on resources. 

But he questioned STEAC's prop- 
osal to axe three of Scotland’s seven 
education colleges, and for the govern- 
ment to make a derision on their future 
before setting up the new body. 

Scottish Secretary of State Mr Mal- 
colm Rifkind stressed thnt no decisions 
on the colleges’ future would be taken 
without full consultation. 


quarter 
ergraduate entrants 
outside Scotland, that the* 
such as medicine where 
accounts for a substantial 
of the UK provision, tb&trji 
staff arc largely recruited os» * 
international basis. It fails 1°% 
conclusion that decisions 
numbers and manpower^ 
issues generally cannot 
taken independently in 
One differs with 
conclusion of a committee 

largelyofCommandersof^^ centre who Mil wrauTteam "if 
he British Empire but it evaluators in the member states, said 

that the case for UDl n*® % the evaluation of the projects was part 
not convincing. Moreover, ^ -qf B wider exercise designed to encour- 
cult to see how anyone®" jrf-iqge the exchange and cross-fertiliza- 
thc financial portion oi i t rf ideas in the anti-poverty field, 
universities would be imp «■ ■: We will be looking at a whole range 

proposed change- S- ! S_P r ?j ecf ** ranging from rural prob- 

Yours faithfully, °f ra faraiUes 

W^A.WlLSON, ‘^’dty arfcflBPih LetadW.'* 


Rate support switch puts 
pressure on county polys 


The law may be a serious subject, 
but it has given South Bank 
Polytechnic student Alf Alcide 
something to smile about. He beat 
hundreds of applicants to win a 
place on a law access course at 
Vauxfaall College In South 
London. 

Having completed Ihe course, 
which Is specially designed to 
provide entry Into the legal pro- 
fession tor. people lacking the 
usual formal qualifications, Mr 
Alcide has now Joined the first 
year of a degree course In law at 
the polytechnic. 


CNAA loses 
confidence 
in polytechnic 

by Karen Gold 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards has warned Liverpool Poly- 
technic that it cannot sustain its posi- 
tion of “minimum confidence” In the 
polytechnic after April unless its finan- 
cial position is resolved. 

The council agreed to refrain from 
putting too much pressure on the 
polytechnic last year, while Liverpool 
City Council was negotiating a solution 
to its budget crisis. But since the 
council’s agreement to set a rate with 
financial backing from Switzerland, 
the polytechnic has still not had an 
agreed budget with the council for the 
financial year 1985/86, ending this 
March. 

Since the polytechnic budget has not 
been approved by the council, all items 
of polytechnic expenditure are having 
to go through the city hall. 

According to CNAA any institution 
it validated which did not have control 
of its own spending within an overall 
budget would not Save CNAA confi- 
dence, and Liverpool had been warned 
that it was nor in that position. 

“We cannot continue our position of 
minimum confidence,” n CNAA 
spokesman said. 

The acting rector of Liverpool Poly- 
technic. Miss Mary Earl, said that the 
polytechnic was continuing to place 
orders and was hopeful of replacing 
some of the reserves used at the end of 
last year. 

“We are not happy ourselves at the 
thought of persons who are not 
academics making judgements on 
academic issues. However. I believe 
that once the dty council has formu- 
lated a budget for 1985/86 within that, 
there will be a very dear budget for the 
polytechnic,*’ she said. 


Polytechnics and colleges in the 
shires are raced with Increased eco- 
nomic pressure following the 
announcement of the Government's 
rate support grant for 1986/87. 

The support grant level, which 
caused a backbench Conservative 
revolt when It was passed in the 
Commons this week, transfers 
money from county councils to the 
inner cities. Mr Kenneth Baker, 
Secretary of State for the Environ- 
ment, has promised that some money 
might be transferred back later in the 
year. 

But although that might mean 
extra unexpected money for some 
counties, they win have to set their 
rates before then, and some warned 
this week that the loss ot grant mwm> 
rates might increase by as much as 20 
per cent. 

According to the Association of 
County Councils, which lobbied all 
MPs, asking them to oppose the 


grant, the effect will be great reluct- 
ance in local authorities to rive 
polytechnics and colleges extra finan- 
cial help or “topping up”. 

, Polytechnics In the comities in- 
elude Brighton (East Sussex), Bristol 
(Avon), Hatfield (Hertfordshire), 
Lancashire, Leicester, Oxford, Ply- 
mouth (Devon) and Portsmouth 
(Hampshire). Mrior colleges Include 
Gloucestershire College of Arts and 
Technology, already under pressure 
because Its mix of advanced and 
non-advanced work Is discriminated 
gphist by the National Advisory 

An ACC spokesman' said: *11 Is 
Bring to make It much more difficult 
for authorities to support their high- 
er education provision in the way 
they would nke to, and perhaps 
particularly for (hose institutions 
where higher education Is not such a 
mg|or element of their budaettf'J 


UGC ‘is an 
anachronism 


A radical alternative to the University 
Grants Committee in the shape of 
transbinary councils responsible to 
regional government in a developed 
United Kingdom is sought by the 
National Union of Students. 

The councils would be responsible 
for planning and promoting academic 
standards, and would operate subject 
to guidelines set out by ministers, the 
union says. 

The University Grants Committee is 
an anachronism, the NUS says in its 
evidence to the Croham Committee. 

“Any review which fails to reduce 
Ihe differences between current 
arrangements for universities and pub- 
lic sector higher education will soon be 
overtaken by events,” It says. 

Although itwantstosee the creation 
of a transbinary national planning 
agency, NUS identifies a number of 
principles which it says should be 
applied to the UGC now. 

These , include establishment of a 


Health funds 
warning 

The Health Education Council has 
warned academics that it will reftise to 
gjvc them research funds if they accept 
money from the Health Promotion 
Researcji trust, a body backed by 
tobacco industry funding. 

At its council meeting last weekend, 
the HEC voted virtually unanimously 
for the funding ban. The British 
Medical Astocinlion also decided at Its 
annual representatives meeting to 
advise general practitioners not to 
collaborate with academics who re- 
ceive tobacco industry funding. 

An HEC official said the council had 
reaffirmed its total opposition to the. 
research trust. “Like the BMA. the 
HEC believes the trust is an attempt by 
an industry that is responsible for 
100,000 deaths a year in the UK to buy 
respectability," she said. 


Teachers’ bursary 

Ihe new bursary scheme to boost tne 
recruitment of newly-trained teachers 
of physics, mathematics and craft de- 
sign and technology war announced 
this week. 

From this September a tax-free 
bursary of £1 ,200 per year will be given 
in addition to the student grant to all 
students on Postgraduate Certificate in 
Education courses in the above sub? 

i ects and to mature students in the 
ja$he)of ,■ _qf jEdpc^rion iqourscs in 



i [T ^ as « hindrance lu wnrk rather than as 

!A -r\ /v-nri/s 1 csst-iitinl professional practice. 

Is* / If l/v \ i Mail: ; I- reach student wants in do 

*1 JlJ KJJ. T L J \ research here as alternative to milit- 

f' 1 Tir j, \ nry service. Agree to host director of 

ft' /)/ A K I i iln?r me i 1 ru ? f on a brIef visit to 

i-'I/ljA I \ UMISI; ask colleagues to suggest 

j programme. Lunch: advise colleague 

j&" i nn Bntish Council funding for visits 

5— — 1 -j |° »nd from Eastern Europe -cxccl- 

i • - ' , ? r,t ,n my experience. Final discus- I 

ST » L r?" " "toury with chairman nf 

li , f ,hra , r y oj niiriitiec, then attend mect- 

fcf mg: long, largely constructive; main I 

J * MnK ‘°r enhancing central service ( 

JNDAY agreed, but working party to consid- I 

:?■ "xj't; swk-pji 

z r \zi h z ™h rsdav 

mstry of the semiconductor in- 5} ear, y retirement scheme I 
ry. Vrsnor calls with proofs of £ir 5P , jW w «* l ™*n. As salaries I 
church service booklet to check 5* J “ 1, « c . to reflation, the back- I 
2J2”* n # h * for boas, mg about . f,|. ed mflalion-Iinked pensionable I 

noJ^H ena? Proofreading own i?!? 1 ry strengthens the incentive logo / 
Papers. before the pension becomes &. / 


Gerry sets pace 
for aid to unit 

Liverpool pop singer Gerry Mars- 
«"» who recorded the football song 
You’ll Never Walk Alone", tries on 
an arm bandage which has been 
developed by the Plastic Surgery and 
Burns Research Unit at the Universi- 
ty of Bradford. 

The unit was launched last year 
with money raised by the record for 
treatment of the victims of the fire at 
Bradford s football ground. Looking 
on are physiotherapists, plastic 
surgeons and members of the nursing 

unit Wb ° 8re nvo,ved in work at the 

*r. her donations will enable stu- 
SK.V"- the,r ex P«lence by 

Z lmitS ln ° ,her parls of 
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( MONDAY 

Hard week ahead. Temperature and 
me fftraoc. RecaH Mike Harding’s 
Walii-an-Deorne Blues: “Woke up 
this morning . / didn 't feel red grand, 
■ha knaws. Still, duty calls. 

. ™ sem . bfe references for book 
J«£o r H LcCtUr< ; ? n e,e ctroclicmistry 
3 second year. Have to miss visit by 

mfnisrcr lo open 

'MIST s two new Wolfson units. 
ie bemg fo provide chemistry and 

l5rrS Ca n en ^' nC E rmg Stfrviccs to »>- 
® rr »- Dearvmh mail, mark essay. 

fM^.r P f^l d '. a u “ ffce wirh v «if'»giec- 

22 £, resci,rc ' 1 5taI >°n; 


ociore the pension bemmes fc- 
valucd loo. Begin report to staff un 
library meeting. Tutorial to third 
year on nonlinear optics and organic 
metals. One student stays to ask 

n™ LvnH" ' “ ff ' red for 

Coffee: talk to laboratory superin- i 
S *™ storcs operation antlsafc- 
W Ctl0n: ro assistant director of 

laboraipnes re protects, postgradu- 
ate supervision, and afternoon meet- I 

irfrWc C U r 0n l,( juid cr ystnls; after- I 
ttards explain lo a student that ho I 



-( Vi-;, 

I "Z&H 


Cash crisis plan for 
overseas students 

by David dobbins , . . 


/ ?hn CU a t C abou , r fire precautions in 
[ Cha pncl tunnel plans 

nientS ,,!<5 | h ,lh t ” illrn,J,n of Hop.irr- 
h brary coinmincc i„ir 

Mrafigy for Wednesday's nice tine 

ha°£ 1 fimifr dci ?topn»enl; UMIsf 
nas £.1.8 niil/iuu /mm the UGC for 

but pl:,J,s l " '“Trove main 
“25 r ^' ,|,rLV "«'» -dbvt depart 
mi.nt.il libraries. Write note> f,» r 

fe«ori?l' ar scssfun with nro- 
w»e agues, then head u f 
department s advisory group 

F,nish off book Napier 
a ! ld mark for in- 

fenS 8 fHre d v»r vlcc book Proofs- 
Sf“ d h ^hfiv lttc gQ ^ d news tb «c 

days, but back page raises n smile as 

TUESDAY 


I hadnV “ P ' ni * l ° 3 studcnl tbnf he 
I hadn t missed some dcei» point - 

h Lmieh‘ n r ° ,,e - S 'V chits. 
Lunch; diSLitss externaf exantin- 

££ ° r .«*■« Data Protcc- 

tion Act for processing exam results 
prospects of improved SEIIC fimd- 

snn fr . ,, . in *. ccuk,r elect rrtnics via 
speuu, n,',' , |,v CS Meeting re pnimo- 
tons to reader: recall suggestion (hat 
i>m. former professor should have 
been writer rather that, reader so 
prohtjc was his output. 

Mail, inclining aiidiiiiiniinu deci- 

Mons on « !,„ ;,„d «l,,i ^ K 

paller’ dr-Si ,,,Cr 1,il ' ,, “' l «HTipis«.f i i 
fKJ' dr,lft c,,Vcn '‘B note lo editor 
Head over notes for morning lecture. 

FRIDAY 

Compare administrative procedures 
iricnl r Ie "‘ de P artmc nts with clec- 
KrS lnC - eron trnin - Lecture on 

SSSfesSiSua-.a: 

ty party was last night. C 

Attend "Manoil" launch, seckinn 
fundme to build « 


f b y David Jobbins 

Steps aimed at speedier and more 
coherent aid for overseas students 
trapped in financial or legal crises hv 

™nl»inil l¥ i>l, lln u. mi £ri?SS 

h*-‘ put to ministers soon 
Ihe frequency and sire „f ^ 

.iffunng national groups .studying in 
Britain is increastng. pordv because of 
tin move towards full cust fees which 

m'Sfcr ae .**» KaNGtiel 

» to 

tills week published the reiioVl of I N, ,,1 c shape ot the a jj 

working party on the issue ' f J SK • Cd ^ «"«WkS 

Bin the under Iving e.iuse ii„- W 'lih arc triggered off when , my one 

mountmg internal limuil debt crisis and ,!|,w,,,i,il W of 

greater imliuenl instability overseas * m i r, S t,in 8 ““"omhI gumos. 
AnJ. according , hc rc,w,i ,',c . *'■ "T,' 1 'i™"*. '"•'ad of, l., del 

absence of agreed ground rules’ rov- uZ£' * m h? Ih f 1 »f Ihe .South 

erning institutional policies uml^tln. ^ R “ k ' who chaired tho workjo^MSMiM 

response of InimigraK wlfare n 5 T U ^ aru '«« fTsWt 

employment officials lends to i nni-il* Lhc H ue fru,n GovornmeSt ^ dr for a 

nna ud hoc reaction ° pn c ^* v w, ntingcncy fund wHwh will always be 

The report recommends that imam, ,hero to bo. taken ofi the shelf. We 

dons: 1 '"sum- wnnl early identification of crises, nnd 

• develop n policy including demik nr after . 8 f risls h 1 S , orisen for the Govcrn- 

nvutlahlc financial help; 1 0,1,1 s of to nin eh mm-GovcrnmenUil 

* raillnaln'nnu*' 11 ' " lc W " C " ,S Wi '" i " ,crira 


temporary lack of funds minimum 
supplementary benefit entitlement; 

• grant necess to housing benefits’ 

• ease restrictions on limited employ. 

Mtmy of the recommendations deal 
with ways oi preventing crises hv 
developing widely umlcrstiHHl policies 
for overseas Miulents. ami will, estab 
ishmj; early warning system involv- 

MJT” " ,ul 

the basis fur tkk I . . 


crystals, plan lutoriM, th« givX ScvcloL^ » f!P OU ^ dc P n rtm e m' s 
-H 5 S, S W nt “ ks tor previous yeart to ^ woSSS V *mS ' nlmaoU5 method 


take-off 

Jry Carolyn Dempster 

Ihe new extended two-vear \ 
J® ^feuic. hailed as “V 
S ??"•' d *- VL * ,0 pment In eduq 

iJSl 1 -hL n iJL nce Educat J 
1 “y Manpower Servicer C 
Nitssion (hrector Mr GcoffreyHt* 

to be launched officially ilgt, 
ini massive advertising cn 
,Iw MSCainfsSJ 


«anrt , r„ IU o rj Si mie r view - Meeting of edfioSe ™ e h fe'T! > !! ,y oil rrom 

Standing subcommittee of safety and fuse sirnw ^ n dom «tic re- 

liS "’ 8 cqu| p m ™' *«. pi.n.toS 
onSSu*. rcs ? arch assistant on joint the 'nifr'd ' W 1 l lso transom 
?JoerIV ?«3 te r rch «sSS weathS-^t h^L w f fch h « the 

nceds “RPointment mannower !Ml p i an,s and lhc 

cants not amused- was it that feehte , 8e .® ^ERS research assistant re 

are they too terrified, or atSs fneetmg; current results falling nicely 

professors supposed to aitemn^fil 1 ! mto P“ce. Visit from director of 
nfca? Academic board fansf^T* ^u- estates and -Security officer re lnsur- 
.totate): present flSKSSf&gSLS f ncc “I* 618 oC Iwwe.of keys to.staff 

as vice chair man &kE2^i®? C ; for out-of-boqra access. Alsd discuss 

member of counril !^ an B scheme fo declare plant safe before 

Academic boards- ™ ,- not oa maintenance Is performed: discover 
lief, rc /» no questions: re- a commonsense approach is possible 


or examinations. 

Government departments should: 
• ensure immigration staff are more 

ClVil and unHr>ratnnHlno> 


Mr Bristow, n former exceutivn 

md°S ry °i f H‘fe 0SA ' “W >1 w«s port 

'S^*sasaiE?£f 

The n>nnn » i.. i. . ■■ 


: for aut ; of-boqra act 
scheme' fo declare 


-■ toture direciion 8 ' d,SCU8 * its 

gwrtaj raipj rare^cently. .Break- • • the Era 

Spokesman saya U ia not poisonous- bonus. P “* a meteor as a 

: fe r U g,ves w,p huric 

ngfl- Advise children to trust spokes- SATfDnii; 

JlS'jJft trt ft safe dlstaftce frtoi i in li A Y 

Sis*"?'® 

■ . SpsaS&iS- 

Meet UMIST safely , — — — R ‘W. Mb nil 

t ggaSKSa:: 


•iissa—” "?*!«- <ir 

• instruct Home Office officials not to next rn P H f r £ ,w ,,c discussed at the 

demand unreasonably high standards tnopihHr r” 1 ’ “tceling which draws 
or proof from prospective students jnf,;,.,.;', y° ve niincm departments,; 
from crisis groups; mmiiuiions nnd aid agencies i . 

• give overseas- students hit bv n ,,, . 

. ■ ' Leader, back page 

Cambridge to exploit site 

by Peter Aspden r , . , . 

Part nf Pnmhrfri r. . through commerda] income from thp 

amuir^Sd^ A^dR SSSfS^ ™wly 1,50 ™ P ai ? s of the site as arc not 

sh2 Isfobe dwK^ kes h .°«P^I . reared fbrumversity use,” the report 
the univVrsire ^ “ramercially so sa >^ H 

deficit cause7bJ?h make . B pod the TJe southem part of the site will be 

tftSg? ne™t%t% r e Tj nd H r - ° h f , ,he *i. 
a ,,on ot smafi ' bi8h s An y feta 

and SS" !Sf. .".“"l!™* land-use 


ra “ i,aa ‘ ‘“Wysaisar" °‘ 




report is miS r e r m ? H rCe ’ 8 

phone on Monffn U W n. le rerain der to 

R.W. Mtinn 


^ — — — ui miure years. 

eal to market research spin-offs 

ManchMtor T I. . * 


h “ signed a 

s 


SSngreswrcn 8 

m «Sf 4 «. which 

•StSS 1 "?!!!.'* rest 


■Ko/mS oSS' ^ eareh « 

heve commerc,a! ^l® 8h ' 10 

restitution toTa?Tth? i, a , P Wm 8 the 
allocation of yjMa iff the 
projects, *° dcvel °pment 


une i t° W 1 , wi1 be funded and u 
T f respect it differs from the ‘‘alfra 
' M «re importantly, it 

in. Sr I'” ^^uentfonistSr 

L i tints ,111a l a-H,,,!,.,.. ..lihfjGaStCI' 

ud* April 1, every fi* ami itT?™ 

al ww fi i giiMiu ol will hare fheowo^’ 
mK Ity to receive voi%i(|onal«teroo)3| 

r “ t mining, and reenguittw ^ j. 

“u aebieveuient by the ttaKhel^ww 

Ve «t age IK. 

ml Under the new scheme, aft 
:n- olds who leave full-time tfeew 

la! between the end of lhc spring lOTi* 

im year mid the end »f the spring ^ 

next year will be entitled to twow 
ve of training. Those who leave b«w 
trl the end of the summer lerm tisu.R 
to and the end of the spring term in lx 
l>- will Im eligible for one year oflrtw 
in Training allowances have been Kii 
-£27.30 a week for first year tr^ 
le . a yo tor sccond-veur wiriicipfl 
« 'J? lb ■" .undertaking from the U 

**- |, ba J* time, the higher rate shoufl' 

linked t«> i achievement and not ewa/* 
tnin of tlie requisite 52 weeks. 

’ I e i Mc tbc features of the nr 

- scheme is the derision that appnw 

- iraimng organizations will be alloi! 
to offer [raining to young people isi 
attempt to maintain high stands! 

. Existing managing agents who han 
[ contract to run the two-year YTS« 
be able to apply for ATO status hi 
April onwards. From 1 988, only tb> 
organizations who have secured AF 
status will be permitted to deliver* 
scheme. 

Criteria for approval include an* 
factory previous record in lraisj : 
sufficient staff resources to 
and present a high quality progrss®. 
premises and equipment that at. f‘ 
cessible, suitable and safe, aptss 1 
commitment both to providing 
opportunity regardless of race 
physical or mental disabilities^ 1 
health and safety, and an aK; ; . 
effectively monitor and rcririra* 
rammes in accordance 
“de of practice. . rt ,i 

. P e “ c w scheme also incotK^ !• 
better deal for women, wifhapjjjj 
of measures designed to PJJS.- 
equality and combat the steierir*! 
of a job functions. 1 w j‘ 

« will also see the disappear^. , 
the mode system of place aUwjf* 
Dnder the old scheme, 
approved places were mainly 
Plpyer based, Mode B1 place* 
schemes operated by voluntary w • 
nizations local authorities an“ St; 
plovers and Mode B2 places in'® 1 
mainly colleges of further ed uc ?5f 
and employers. Instead, the I^f 
anticipates 43,500 filled first-yea 1 IJt . 
rnium places but arc planning on i 
basis of 51,000 approved pregji. 
places - intended to meet the pe^A» f 
young people who require initial » 
expenence away from the pressure* 
a commercial environment- , 
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MEMO 
To : Managing Director 


From : Sales Director 


Sales Performance/Projections 

This report gives a summary of our first Quarter Sales performance 
and the current projections for the second Quartet, These figures 
have been extracted from yesterday's Multiplan run and are 
shown in the histogram below. The figures incorporate assumptions 
as agreed at the last Business Planning Meeting. 

JAN FEB IM APR |« 1 V .JUN 

Region ft 5872 6158 6878 ftftOfl 8500 9600 

Region B 4932 5572 6895 7700 8300 11000 

Total 10804 11830 13874 12100 16800 20600 
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WIDEN YOUR VIEW 


Windows * the latest software advance 
from Microsoft, lets you look at computing in 
a new light - and RM Nimbus, with its brilliant 
graphics, makes the most of this new facility. 

Now you can run MS-DOS packages, 
several at a time, each in its own window. You 
can work on your spreadsheet without 
haying to leave your database system, and by 
using the mouse to point your way around 
the on-screen icons, you don’t have to 
remember file names or look up operating 
system commands. 

You can create reports by pasting in 
different data from different packages by 
diffei ent suppliers. For example, you can 
write text with MicroPro Wordstar* and 
integrate it with spreadsheet figures from 
Microsoft Multiplan * And then illustrate your 


report with diagrams arid headings in special 
fonts using facilities provided free with the 
operating system. 

And this is just the beginning. Software 
vendors are working on a new generation of 
applications to exploit the outstanding 
gi aphics and ease of use made possible by 
Windows. 

This advanced environment needs extra 
processing power, ultra fast graphics and a 
large main memory to be effective. With its 
8MHz, 80186 processor, up to 1Mb of 
addressable RAM and custom colour graphics 
chip, Nimbus makes Windows work for you. 

Windows on Nimbus. The natural choice. 
For further information, contact Research 
Machines Ltd., Mill Street, Oxford 0X2 OBW. 
Tel: Oxford (0865) 249866. 


-^ordH.ir. Vciinlr.^ and MuInpLiii ..rt- iridr nurto. 


RESEARCH MACHINES 

|MKl^C)(r)\Un.JTr.KS\'s[|.\1s 



TEES Codes of practice ‘don’t work 

(ft 


■ 


Attempts to improve academic stan- 
dards in universities by issuing codes of 


Sittingon 
the edge 


good practice arc frequently not taken 
seriously and do not have the desired 
effect, the National Union of Students 


Unusual interest centres on the next 
occupant of the Committee uf Vice 
Chancellors and Principals chair- 
™ an f ^T the main contenders 


■ , . — umuviru 

I chums. 

ft snj-s (lie codes are received in 
universities with a mixture of com- 
placency nnd hostility and arc im- 
plemented reluctantly because they 

dan r |s Senf U CntlC,S,n exisdn g stan- 


SKi°S. , f rth Watford: Professor 


Zsir R l?n 

I and Sir Edward Partes of Leeds. 

I rrofessur Richmond is thought ro 

/ ?r e . dec - e ™ ‘hwgfi sit 

I CVCP ch»ir- 

J UCT & E /, , s . SUCl ’ CS!0r "I lhe 

I »i G . S,r ^ cfcr Swin iicr ton- Dyer is 
' SSSff hc iess than enthusiastic j 
5*22! i,H . v,,, 8 a gamekeeper turned 
poacher in the hot seat. I 


■n ie NUS education officer Mr Zc J "'P^inentafion of the codes 
Geoffrey Ferres said there i n c M n b s 'r that “ wou,d ^present a 

strong element .if dissatisfaction and dardT Natirallf S!a,, ‘ 

scent icrsm about the actual imnnet of n «!miC ■ ?' 5 “ dent ,inions am 

SSiis-m !-. MlH 


Chancellors and Principals’ Reynolds 
committee on academic standards. 

The NUS had received numerous 
complaints from student unions about 
treatment uf the codes of practice. 
Some had not even been given single 
copies, or been consulted about the 
contents. “We even had u complaint of 
the subject being classed as reserved 
business,” he said. 

“Student unions have felt that their 
universities have been reluctant to 
consider implementation of the codes 
0f l 4 . . basis that it would represent n 
iw l f ,sr ?. of e .?“ , * n 8 academic stan- 


Mr Ferres said students were often 
doubtful whether their institutions 
would implement a code on staff 
training, because it could be seen us an 
admission that there was something 
wrong with current performance. 


He snid in a statement to a national 
seminar on academic staff training that 
there needed to be a gigantic increase 


ILEA to 

count cos 

of rescue 

by Carolyn Dempster 
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‘Britain is generous’ claim 


by David Juhhins 





m training progrnmn 
were to be able to 
challenges of the next 


1 programmes if lecturers 
e able to cone with Hie 


<>J>c with 
15 years. 


Committee of Vice 


S appreciate the codes for 
precisely the same reason." 


Last year the Reynolds committee 
on academic standards - one of the pel 
themes of Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education and Science - 

JEteS ! ow - rc P° r . ls which were 
circulated to universities. 


■m wins 


pile's ■'% / cuts battle 

' Zr JcrhnJ ***** fc ..«* 

/ hS HIS • he . “1™ 


Leicester Polytechnic. ' 


OftgS to 


hern l a " d P “ , - v,e S ,l,lit ’ have 

hlnrt ; VLUpy,ng l,lc administration 

a P ,an fo make 

^^^fS55SS.“ ell,dl, « ri - 


Lesson in 
lingu isteacs 


I i!Ll Sc0tlb J , . omce was taking no 
I chances with (he new Scottish 
/ Secretary Malcolm RJftlnd. His 
I J?™ 1 s P|«ii on <he Scottish Tcrtlnry 

A dvlf i or y Council In? 
jS, a pbomtic reminder that 
i .. M,,A * pronoiiiiced “Sti*.. 
ack . Mr Kifkind, who uiw ul.ui 
toklng no chances, proceeded to 

firS a w 1 fh'it r) f eference «ner the 

SSJff ,he phmc " the advbor y 


I CDd0li thcir uwupatinn 

/ JS 1 r ! sdn - v : pying the polytechnic 

I spechi i?.?S 5 d . Pa * l " V a,tS phn a 

spterni governors meeting on January 

hi.ii r r ° U f ld S<l Buie iits occupied the 
building for more (linn five Jays. 

1 he plan by the polytechnic’s man- 

l55S?w n n c? rdC f “■ " V V id 5 defKit i'» 

I, V | <* r closing the hall, volun- 
Iar > J° h losses among academic -■ml 
ncm-mademic staff. and s.mdler nS I 
^l™ 1 "*** shorter library niJ. im. 


Or m 


Classes arc raised In u ^ 

£J . 90 - 0#0 «*•“»* f™,„ the 1 



A plan is being drawn up byfci W f ' 4. ' fe 

London Education Authority J 1 L_ V* K 

mine whether it can afford H I. M, 

«ikI save some of the functiJ K V 

Greater London Training fa B W. JtftAwR 

destined for dissolution win (U Bjiji •- 

Hon of the GLC in April. Hf ;. 'jAuC,' 
Mr Neil Fletcher, chains Hfll 

ILEA s further und higher edu f "|9 9 ... 

sub-committee confirmed ihat«i XmB ' 

tion paper was being prepnredtj -i 

Fellow has 


Britain is “much nmre- generous" to its 
students than other developed coun- 
tries, Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, "said 
this week. 


He gave Ml*> comparisons between 
the UK. arid seven other nations includ- 
ing West Germany and the United 
Slates as anger grew at the pre- 
Christmas announcement of a 2 per 
cent rise in grants fur 1986/87 and the 
threatened loss of welfare benefits. 

Sir Keith told the Commons: “We 


«»nly to deal with die grants rcmdaiuiiis 
nut the issue of i lie loss of beiielns. 

.Si in lent leaders and opposition MPs 
regard the c.iiiihiirution .if the 2 pci 
cent giants increase fur PIIWK7 and 
(lie While Paper piopnsal*. as a fmi- 
danieutal change in t M.verninent poli- 
cy which is being ushered in willioui 
full debate in the absence of the Ul-.S's 
Green Paper on simlem suppi»rt. 

The meeting with Mr Newton is 
scheduled for February 20, the week 
after NUS stages a mass lobby of 
Parliament which it hopes will lie 


possible demonstration later in the 
month. NUS is tackling MPs nl all 
parlies on the issues raised. 

Iri letters i« all Conservative back- 
benchers. NUS president Mr Phil 
Win ilas warned that Government pol- 
licit**, would cause increased n ill agon - 


ism among the parents of existing 
and potential students. 


spend on average hetween three and 
rive times as much ncr .student as is 


addressed both by Mr Neil Kinnuek. 
leader of the Labour Party, and Mr 


I Jh^'Tv Al »y decision icb 
the ability ot the authority tori 
. ,R, w wntracts in the 

der a il ,ind Should bcc 

he safe 81 t,,her competinsd: 


third world 
as his feat 


five times as much per .student as is 
spent in the Netherlands and West 
Germany, and much mure still com- 
pared to Denmark, France and Italy." 

According to Uncsco figures quoted 
by Sir Keith, the UK spends a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of its gross 
national product on student support 
than other “major developed coun- 

l ri,-c" 


leader of the Labour Party, and Mr 
David Steel, leader of the Liberal 
Party. 

In the build-up to the lobby and a 


and potential students. 

Students at Glasgow University, 
which is not affiliated to NUS, joined 
in the clamour of protests this week. 
More than 2,(MMI signatures were col- 
lected nu six giant postcards attacking 
the planned restrictions. Three are to 
be presented during a demonstration 
outside Glasgow's housing benefits 
office und the others will be taken to 
the NUS lobby. 


&1Btea«SSS h y John O’Leary 

ins London trainecs.t Abdullah Zakarlyg lx Just back from 

i offerinp SBS*** _? ver ® West indies, where hc spent 

lives and rW, r S i d l ra,I % ^ Christmas and New Year courtesy of 
Yo^ n TS°r f,hcDe ^ Tbe ™ :S - The paper has not ven- 
there is rh^ *1™ Ccr l tre - »ih lured Into the world of prize bingo: 
training nJacpc ° SS ° f 501,16 u,ls was work, albeit In a desirable 
Th* ■ location. 

London IfJr i**? 0 Ihat indhii Mr Zukariya was (he 13th holder 

empowered Si' alth . 0U S h ^ of ,he TUES Th,rd World Fc| - 

.... 1 WJli have Ihi* nma Imcchl n onaKItnrr nmiilninlr. nr uni- 


Ms Vicky Phillips, welfare vice pres- 
ident .if the National Union of Stu- 
dents. agreed that in iminy ways the 
British system whs comparatively 
generous. “But this is vntie thing m he 
proud of rather tliiia an exeuse to uo 
round chopping hits off it.” she said. 

Leaders uf the National Union of 
Students have secured a meeting with 


United Kingdom 


Denmark 1 ** 

France 101 

West Germany 

Italy 1 * 1 

Japan' 01 

Netherlands 

USA 101 


Student 

support 1 " 

Student support 
as a percentage 
or GNP 1982 

Type of 
support 

averaged over all 

students' 21 



1982 



a 

b 

c 

bTStW "" 
£862 M) 

0.25" 

Grant only 

£66 

0.03 

Loan & Grant 

£68 

0.03 

Loan & Grant 

£230 

0.09 

Loan & Grant 17 * 

£32 

0.02 

Grant only 

£0 

0.00 

Loan only 
Loan & Grant 

£281 

0.13 

£104 

0.09 

Loan & Grant 


social security minister Mr Tony New- 
ton to discuss Government plans to 
restrict students' rights to social secur- 
ity and housing benefits. 

It is the first time a minister from the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security has agreed to talk directly to 
students about the implications of the 
Fowler White Paper. In the autumn, 
the department referred NUS to the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce, but ministers there were prepared 


resources to' iSl J ,ave I * ie nKW towshlp, enabling academics or uni- 
training suooorf if . OVc F ® versity administrators to travel be- 
tions an- mniLn- tween developing countries to under- 

Kenin. fl n. Mr fi take research. Hc was chosen from 


\ nL L ‘ ,ls i >, *in that thei’ had „ l)t j,....., 

consul red on (hem. The students have 
imilL“L' l 'lK“ l >:'. tChl ' ic ■« refuse 10 


Flying visit. . . 


5*5? l0llt:h a I* d go Hut despite the 

dimlSSS Wcs . ,land helicopters 
shareholders meeting, British Acro- 

spaca chairman Austin Pearce did 

SKM*"® and 4tom?Srtifi. 


implement rtl, . ISC *«. 

^ received a^° ac 8 r„To7 n rAud n S 

Commission report saylna the 
polytechnic was not being Klft r cim° 

fi>Mhc on "‘ ,dvi,l,ccd worses it* ran 


cxpcrlmcntnl dcvlce ls' 

Use of animals ‘unnecessary ’ 

Thousands of five nnimals arc used — • - ' * 


training sunnnrT« . yc ; ,ne W| l versuy admi 
tions arc bu,nf F tween devclo; 

Kemp, one of the^i ^ 5 take researcl 

successful re'S„,L- u the «' S0 » 

nud xcaticred twSLofYS rest found su 

Training in inmw^ tj! 6 . bo ?j from the As 
transportation - yt', u tun nanji wealth llnlvt 
>n isolation,” he added. .> ters the schc 




til. I'll Imi. 

million in training, ere*aliMafono[ 
debate on training in 


more than 30 applicants to receive 
the £2,500 award, but a third of the 
rest found support for their projects 
from the Association of Common- 
wealth Universities, which adminis- 
ters the scheme. 

Jamaica was this year’a.riartinifrr 


(1) National currencies converted to £ sterling using indices of equal purchaslnu 
power- ie an International form of Retail Price Index which allows for exchange rates 
and differences in the cost of living between countries. 

12) Expenditure on student support has been divided by all higher education students 
(97 per cent of full-time students receive awards In the UK) not simply by those In 
receipt of grants or loans. 

3) Figure based on full-time home students. 

4} Figure based on full-time and part-time students. 

5] 1960 data (at 1982 values for column a). 

6 I960 data for Metropolitan France (at 19B2 values tor column a). 


(7) Loans only from 1983. 

(8) 1979 data (at 1982 values for column a). 

(9) Loans era available but take up Is negligible. 


ftnu- vivisection Society 
It claims dint many 
distressed by cxnerim^nt. 


student charter protecting the riehls of training lias ciuomaw 

students to refuse to work with i Slim- P n ‘ ,n, y with 67,5 per coni of Mj 
als, and calling for n reduction in dr »H7.M million allocated^ 


many students arc 


Tim CkM C fawtt I ? r&,i l ent - Mr ^ rep,ac c^ o^crTer c Wng ai^Trld 

nScd to^ubliS, dropout crfdKir^ursw La 


"under way in Malaysia. The depart- 
ment of botany on the Mona campus 
of the University of the West Indies 
played host for u fortnight us Mr 
Zakarlya examined which trees 
would thrive in the urban surround- 
ings of Kuala Lumpur and other 


JcnJJ^Jtor 

jobless wins 
extension 


Research contract in offing 
for new gerontology institute 

by Felicity Jones was in the process of negotiating a 

research contract with the Institute of 


wre ,or ,isk - ,ak -- 


the uso of 




and the association ho 
camnaiM for “violence-f 


s that its 


gone away 


Charlton Training Consort® 
Haringey Women’s Training a 
Education Centre, Tower 
TrtUnlng Forum nnd the Ci nk 
Training Centre - in finnncis!^ 
tho European Social r® 
and local boroughs. 

ELBA’S connections with adult a 


by Maggie Richards 
A programme of education for unem- 


Fiie.-..;;:, 


Age Concern nnd King’s College Lon- 
don launch the new Institute of Geron- 
jology next week with the prospect of a 
$300,000 research deal under negotia- 
tion. 


SraVK CffeCt ° f lhe WeBt,and continuing. He refold 

analr and consequent ministerial deny other details nf .rl- ° 

endi " g ,he 

seas students which brings together TEZ T™ 

,he Union attacks 

^ °>sa Wotjas 

rSnSi U Jl ow (u be flb ! r ? ad - and after Scottish Correspondent 
considering the possibility of holding ^u aQ . . ^ nr 
tt without him, the mandarins de- Sc ottishEducation Collece lectur- 

"* ™ 5 

Fonthnll _ .. 


prospects. 




•ruining staff. 


^o~ ttacks ‘Mjye^pla,, to axecolleges 

. ™. ™u:ntainto - 6 


Mr Kemp estimates it would s 
are than £250.000 m keen the GLI 


more than £250,000 to keep the GLI 
together in terms of staff costs. Hi 


*— . . — — wi ainu u;a»> n 

n,n g of the London projects is ini 
region of £2.5 million per ansa 
rorward-funding has ensured the® 


Malaysian cities. 

He was also able to revisit his alma 
mater of Louisiana State University, 
where lie took a forestry degree and 
was a postgraduate student a decade 
ago. And between limes, there was 
the opportunity for some useful re- 
search towards his own PhD on the 
effects of air pollution on trees. 

Mr Zakarlya was chosen by the 
Malaysian government after gradua- 
tion to run a special project on the 


Education and Science. The Replan 
project, which started in March 1984, 
has been extended for a further two 
years. 

. Currently 80 local education author- 
ities are receiving funding from the 
DES for Replan schemes, and a team 
of advisory field officers has been 


The institute will take advantage of 
the newly merged college’s premises in 
Chelsea where a suite of rooms has 
been made available to house existing 
Age Concern researchers. 

The emphasis will be on encourag- 
ing co-ordinated multi-disciplinary re- 
search and teaching which will use the 
facilities of the School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, and departments in biolo- 


Gcromolrtgy at the University of 
Michigan. 

A £25,000 EEC contract for re- 
search into the study of the difficulties 
that older women face in Europe has 


already been agreed. 
Professor Stewart S 


Professor Stewart Sutherland, prin- 
cipal of King's College, said they 
hoped to attract sufficient core money 
to have endowed university posts in 
a §®i n g > n a variety of disciplines with 
additional outside money to launch 


appointed to oversee development of " en,lsl fT. and departments in biolo- 
the programme throughout England 8 j fences, law, nursing, nutrition 
and Wales. 6 and geography. 

nere will als 


new research projects. 

It is hoped that the college will start 


Announcing the two-year exten- 
sion, Mr Ocorge Walaen, under- 


secretary for higher education, said the 
DES had conducted a review of Rc- 
plan’s work to date, and was satisfied 
the programme had provided valuable 


There will also be close links with 
the Institute of Psychiatry, the London 
School of Economics and London 
University's department of extramur- 
ual studies. 

Mr Jonathan Barker, head of re- 
search at Age Concern, said that he 


the country’s first master’s and post- 
graduate programme in two years with 
short courses in ageing and a library 
and information service in geron- 
tology. 


e first two yews of the institute’s 
itlon will focus on kev nrloriries 


operation will focus on key priorities 
concerned with the promotion of the 
new centre and developing its prog- 
ramme through grants and contracts. 




jws a school strike shortly after he 
teacher in Glasgow another 
strike dunng hfs first week at the 
BBC, and now thefluence hw on his 
university connections. 


AT rnc ■*“ w,,0,a icnaes. 


W ALCES a C W vital, secTLai^o? 1 !?^ Mr , J * mes Scott; 

SB»;a sgssafiu issa&& 5 i* 


i nn , 'll > a projects, w . ———•■** ubih uuu 

too wm be up for grabs when A ri academe on the staff 1 of the forestry 
mi non required to keco it itoImih management - department nt 


nt COiim* .1 « ™—uuii I ■ |. ,r TVIICII u*' VU uiv OIOII U1 IUI 

education wn!w ntra ^ zarion I mit !^t!^ Uir f d C P i* 8°^®* mana 8 emcnt - department at 

lavinDc 11 ^!.^ 011 ^ Id mean costs j out at lhe end of the year. Malaysia's University of Agricul- 

ILEA has been extremely IP lure. His specialism of urban forestry 

thctic to the GLTB's case bii*" made 8 nahiril candidate for 
epared to make over-«o«fl Involvement in the government's tree 

:ers, says Mr Fletcher. planting effort. 

** to think we would be a &W ' h i^,‘ h ® m ? nt V * Ieave “ f absence at 

ie on some of the GLTB’s fun# *“ a d ^P osal » he set out to use the 

specially its intelligence gatV “ 1 w 2!‘ d lo trave , las wide, 7 os possible, 

ereby it has been able to tSf vhit * ,1 8 several institutions in Britain 

ming and learning needs , J? h , w °y to Jamaica and laying 

•blems of mismatch betwt^l 1 S ,ans lo 80 to Ha,tl and Trinidad if 

ication sector and emDkntfJ. time and mone y permitted. 


iuo cuucaiioo colleges has nn 

staI5lrd s rflI, antf raiSin8 thc 
standards, and a non-educational 


tiSL aino 5« thc "SKl iS iXX 

S- ""<! “»« U»re I? Ute™ 




connections. strand "which consists of 

rJin^f deC - ded to Sff er himself OS a «^^mendation on c£Sl“ f 

zsissg :,r^> — stcacm 


*£}££*&* fbese points contradict ^ ° n -W ° f the G 
SIf s s . ,m P»stic assertions” aid T ,ls <ntelli 

jSssi ssfjB£!t naaSss 

!2»sEte:,a 


Golden blunder 


their claim to a moral 
week** striking nnL 
S ^ccMlonalhr I Tailed 

hu»? A. h 2 r where it 

RflSSSffiS 


IslI'S? and fees 

nas been made bv Prr 


stitutions and the various agencies 
involved. 


Training ‘seen as optional 


While Replan will now continue at 
least until December 1988. annual 


pathetic lo the GLTB^Mse!btrt» 
prepared to make over-aMtf* 
offers, says Mr Retcher. .- 

‘I like to think we would be abW 
take on some of the GLTB’s funtt' 
- especially its intelligence ufo' . 
whereby it has been aole to ceif ‘ 
training and learning needs 


. . OXIIIUUi 

»«««»■ take place after that date. 

Under this arrangement, thc Re- 
plan programme will be assured of a 
three-year planning horizon for as long 
as the annual reviews suggest that a 
continuing need for the programme 
can be foreseen,” Mr Walden said. 


Education is becoming disillusioned 
about the lack of response froip indus- 
try to its efforts to promote training, 
according to thc British Association of 
Commercial and Industrial Education. 

Mr Basil Murphy, director of 
BACIE, has warned that training is 
still viewed in Britain as an optional 


and legislation compelling companies 
to Include details or training in their 
annual reports. 

‘‘Training, of course, is not the 


single, simple answer to our economic 
pro moms, but it seems probable that 


Replan has been jointly funded by 
the DES and the Welsh Office, with 


extra. In the current issue of the nave some oeanne on our relatively 
association s journal, Transition, he poor economic performance,” says Mr 
calls on industry for an increased Murphy. 


the disparity in practice, compared 
with our competitors, does at least 
have some bearing on our relativel 


the Manpower Services Commission 
assisting with the cost of some pro- 
jects . v 


commitment to training through sup- 
port for joint industrial and education- 
al conferences; a dearer statement 
from industry of its training demands; 


He adds there should be a local focus 
on training by both education and 
industry. Local collaborative action 
may in time help alter attitudes. 


College told to make timetable changes in HMI report 
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niost areas of the world from. 


. io s is .ru™ s , a ,L i s ,he b U e T p “ , r j-i-v i— ta .o be 

come under attack in a Scottish Educa- graduates said Som? Sff f-sSS , P involved m college life, with a very low 

tion Dcpanmenl in.pec.ofate repo “. CS3BteEif£Si5S 


Dr Richardson “was not shared by all 
members of staff”, some of whom fell 
they were not involved sufficiently in 
planning and policy making, and im- 
plementing changes. 


aitudesof (fie past 15 v,cfs * 

a dramatic drop have « usod 

foreign number of 




me Government policy or 
pricing for non-EEC students,,^ 
scrambiina far increased recnii^ 


scrambling far increased teen 
from a shrink Inn doqI of BntlJ 


study of peda 
. Many staff 
efforts to pre 


group tutorial work, it adds. There was 
... Iitte emphasis on developing teaching 

“ J ‘“If..®™ sk,Ik . or other educational skills such 



ast today sin«> ^ reau »es 
j, since, compared with 


paying local fees, but with no ca 
ponding government subvention- 


appendages. 


me inspectors say they were im- 
pressed by the students' courtesy and 
interest in their work, but add that they 


students “very much in the majority", 
the report speculates. 

Dr Geoffrey Richardson, the col- 
leges principal, had implemented 
"with energy and determination" 
many changes outlined id successive 
development plans. 

But the need for curricular and 
organizational changes advocated by 


However, the report concludes that 
despite these failings, the college was 
adjusting positively to change. 


It praises the college's efforts in ■ 
broadening its provision, and says that 
when development of more demand- : 


wnen development of more demand- : 
inv courses began, many staff took first 
, ornigher degrees, carried out research 
nnd consultancy work, and published . 
academic papers. 


news: in brief ' 

More Protestants 
go to university 

A slightly hiL'iicr proportion of Proles- 
lam school- lea vli:, in Nnrihem Ire- 


land go to university limn Roman 
CiulioTics, but Catholics me mure 


likely tu enrol in polytechnics. Be- 
tween 1979 and 19X2, 13.9 per cent of 


Protestants entered higher education, 
compared in 12.9 per cent of Catho- 
lics. 

Pmicstnim, however, were twice as 
likely to go to an institution of higher 
education in Britain (35 percent) than 
Catholics ( I K per cent) - of whom 7b.4 


R er cent opted for institutions in 
lorthcm Ireland, as azainst 63 tier 


Northern Ireland, as against 63 per 
cent of Protestants. 

These arc some of the findings to 
emerge from a survey by Dr Bob 
Osborne of thc University or Ulster 
published in the 19X5 annual report of 
the Fair Employment Agency for 
Northern Ireland. 


Royal degree 


Oxford University Is lo confer the 
degree of doctor of civil law by 
diploma on King Juan Carlos I of 
Spain, during his state visit in April. 
Degrees hy diploma are thc equiva- 
lent of honorary degrees, which are 
awarded to members of royal fami- 
lies and heads of state. 


Medical study 


The Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development is to make 
a study of the medical equipment 
industry, now worth about £1 billion a 
year and likely to benefit considerably 
over the next decade from academic 
work in medical imaging techniques. 


Dundee election 

Tam Dalyell, Labour MP for Linlith- 


gow, Malcolm Bruce, Liberal MPfor 
Gordon, Andrew Welsh, the nmvmi 


Gordon, Andrew Welsh, the provost 
of Angus District Council, and 
Graehme Philip, a businessman, 
have been nominated for the rec- 
torship of Dundee University, with 
the elections taking place on Febru- 
ary 7. 


Property diploma 


A four-year diploma course to be 
introduced by lhe College of Estate 
Management in September will ex- 
empt students from taking the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors’ 
professional examinations, and open 
the way for a more practically orien- 
tated education in the property market 
and construction industry. 


Business views 


The search Is on for 21 of the United 
Kingdom's brightest 21.year.old8 to 
give their views on the course British 
business should lake to put the 
country back on top in the Interna- 
tlonal economic league. 

The competition, which carries 
prizes totalling £J5,000, has been 
launched by the Confederation of 
British Industry to mark Its 21st year 
and Industry Year 1986. 


Electrical awards 


About £25,000 in scholarships and 
awards is on offer to electrical en- 
gineering students from the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers this year. Out- 
standing students begin nig lEE-accre* 
dited courses can apply for sixjubilee 
scholarships and one BP/IEE Faraday 
lecture scholarship, cadi worth £500 a 
year. Final-year students of proven 


ability can apply for one of 15 one-year 
awards worth £500 maximum. The 


JEE also offers three one-yea r post- 
graduate scholarships of £1,200. 


School review 


Hie new Secretary of State for 
Scotland, Mr Malcolm Rifldnd, has 
asked (he Scottish Tertiary Educa- 
(Jou'Advisory Council to undertakes 
review of the Scottish Business 
School which comprises the post- 
graduate business schools of Glas- 
gow. Edinburgh, Strathclyde, Stirl- 
ing and Herlot-Watt universities. 


I J:-: 
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Switch of venue to 
beat S Africa ban 


'•'oun-Uifei. 


Policy of 

unhappy 

families 


When the Con.wrvA>iv>G 



Union of Students we did guess 
That s why we ran the "Claim ir 

.tSTrt" “«£ *"* c a,ud ents to hiice 
up the benefits that were available to 

supplement their rapidly shrinking 

Brfllli9 a 

JVormnn Fowler’s White Paper on 
social security reform has confirmed 
bis intention to remove students 
completely from entitlement to wel- 
fare benefits. The problem for stu- 
dents Is that Air Fowler was working 
on the assumption that Sir Keith 
Joseph was to carry out a parallel 
review of student grants. 

^ Sir Keith’s Inability to 
keep bis word on the matter we are 
stuck with fl grant worth only four- 
fifths of its 1979 value and - unlike 
*77 other section of society - no 
saTefy net fo catch (hose in real 
luirtbhlp Not (hat the Government 
sees It that way. In their view’, there is 
a very flexible safely net - parents. 

wi J“* P ar «»Js 8,m P l > cannot (and 
w 111 not) continue to he regarded as n 
bottomless pit to draw on because the 
Government's policy on student fl- 
1,1 Alr eudy, many do 

K? Krf«.“. P ‘ hdr cflnlrf bulioiw,nnd 
hlr Keith s memory seems tferprl- 

sjngly short on what happened Tasl 
tried to fleece parents In 
«sp®ct of student offspring. Then It 
wm the belter off who would have 
suffered: this lime It’s everyone. 

flooding the 

JiuS with requests for detailed In- 
formation and arguments. 

Tl ? “^ejraev theorists among us 

? ^ n e J , , h wh0 can blame 

them? - see all this as yet another 
duplicitous attempt to make student 
Joans seem politically acceptable by 
holding down grants until despera- 
tion seeps In. r 

Tlie scale of the problem is simple 
to evaluate. Students in London 
stand to lose up to £1,105, while out 
or London that figure stands at £840 
per year. However, the repercussions 
or this loss of Income seem to have 
been ignored. The long-term effect 
will he that studenls will be unable to 
afford ball and private sector rents 
away from home (unless, of course, 
the Government is prepared to legis- 
late on rent regulation), and with 
exlsfing students possibly forced to 
drop out, we could see an adverse 
effect on the viability. of courses at 
certain institutions, especially those 
In high rent areas. We would have the 
novel situation of a contraction (a 
higher education on a demand-fall, 
rather than snpply-led basis. 

But all this speculation Is to accent 

that the Impossible Is mmSERE 
blatantly unfair, Justifiable. The 
proposals will not go through, be- 
cause students and parents wm kick 
up an unholy row (In the advancing 
election) which 
will make the last student grant saaa 

time 

oulv w _ w _ _ _ 

This tone It’s everyone who attends 
t0 attend higher education, 
and their parents who are expected to 
foot even more of the bill. 

ft's not for nothing that the slogan 
v J? 1 ®,, “toprign is “No chance. 
Jbwtee , If hifi plans were to go 
through, many students would have 
just that — no chance. 

V icky Phillips 


by David Jobbins 

Iriternatinn.'iJ archaeologists remain 
deeply split over a bun on South 
Arncan participation in this year's 
World Archaeological Congress' after 
a decision lo hold whai will inevitably 
be seen as a rival event in West 
Germany. 

British organizers of the congress, 
due to be held ar Southampton Uni- 
versity in September, withdrew invita- 
tions to South African archaeologists 
under duress” in the face of opposi- 
tion from the Association of Universi- 
ty Teachers at Southampton, its stu- 
dent union and the city council. 

African, East European and other 
third world participants also 
threatened to boycott the congress if 
South Africa was present. 

But many American academics 
warned they could not conic if the ban 
remained, and they were supported by 
distinguished British academics fearful 

freedom ,mp,icflliL,ns for academic 

Now the International Union of 
Prehistonc and Prolohisloric Sciences 
has decided to switch its uniiunf meet- 


meeting in Paris last week, it emerged 
that UlSPP’s mainstream delegations 

- France, West Germany, The Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Spain and Switzerland 

- were intent on pulling out of the 
congress if the ban remained. 

But Professor Peter Ucko, who has 
masterminded the plans for the con- 
gress at his own University of South- 
ampton, said this week: "if it is true 
that the Mainz congress will have 
South Africans present, I presume no 
one from the third world will attend." 

But the UISPP's decision docs not 
necessarily mean the total eclipse of 
tnecongress in Britain. 

The vice chancellor of Southampton 

SSTS- Dr Gordon Higginsori. lias 
given his personal backing to the 
executive's move to ban 
iouth African participation in the 
conference. 

He raid the banning decision had not 
been discussed formally in the tlI ,i 
vcrsilv mi ih,.™ 


ii.i iiimudii inter- 

iiig awny from the congress nnd hold it 
rn Mainz, West Germany. At a crucial 

Call for more 

vocational 

qualifications 

irofik as .iciidcmic y qUiilifiintinii', 

d/rii ,,, r H V. r-' lv, X cs 

uiged Mr Gt ‘ l,rfrc >' has 

compeience " be- Inlrl _ 


versily , so there was no official institu- 
tional view on the matter. 

But he added in a letter to the Times: 
My personal opinion, and this is 
purely a matter of conscience, is that 
Hie executive committee took the right 
decision in so far as any decision could 
he right m this case." 
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British are bottom 
of dons’ pay league 


by Donald Fields 
British university staff are virtually the 
worst-paid of any in 10 countries 
surveyed for an international compari- 
son by Professor Chrisloffer Cron- 
strflm, of the Finnish Professors 
Union. 

While there are large gaps in the 
survey because of national peculiari- 
ties and a varying response to Profes- 
sor Cronstrflm’s questionnaire, it is 
evident that academics in the USA arc 
well ahead of all others in terms of 
rn gross salaries. Some Canadians 
'• approach 90 per cent of American 
* rates, but nobody else is within hailing 
distance. 

Britain was buitom of eight coun- 
tries reporting maximum salaries for 
lecturers, penultimate among six 
notifying maxima for readers, and fifth 
of seven quoting average pay fur 
professors. Besides those already men- 
tioned, the countries listed in whole or 


1 Green Paper is serious 
setback, says ILEA 


Back to (ho loZr. WT -■*. - •MraTOjfflQN&i' Honed, the countries listed in whole or 

research .It* * Nor,h East P art wcre Australia - Denmark, Fin- 

^ SCarr )^ ,, 8 0 UtainicroMnl#i»«| 0 i eC ^ in ^ E * S enrin* Tand, Fmncc, Irelnnd, Norway and 

near Colchester, to sel if ft surve >’ of a Ma Sw = den ,- 

researchers wfll look at tho .? ,e * or a country tail , Thc discrepancy is most glaring 

what trees and nlnni* C , j p , so on Martin’s Farm St fwTi wben British salaries arc set agai 
and P ,anls would best grow there. ,hose In lhc USA. (Professor Cn 
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strflm has converted the normal nine 




_ “ IU«I ia IQ DO 

fr„i eV ? d J we need ? n L for •eadenhip 
■Rnm^ industry and commerce," he 

Establishing standards to achieve 
competence was central to the coun- 
JZf E™*' wc,l \ bein P and growth, 

■ Ih , e , r ? ason w hy tho UK foiled 
miserably in comparison to competi- 
tors such as Japan and West Germany 
was because performance always came 
a poor second to something else. 

else - an oxamina- 
Uon para - is used as it was never 
intended to be used, particularly by 
employers. Qualifications awarded by 
educational, validating and examining 
bodies do not necessarily say a thing 
about vocational competence/ There is 
™ db ? ct relationship between the 
two. There ought to be," he stressed 

As employers determined recruit- 
ment practices and set the criteria of 

SSS™ 01 !? ° f education »nd training 
Z as up to th em to speak 
SmSf dec,de what standards of 

wre P m C h?H W n re i° £ e and how th ey 
were to be defined, he said. 

™ cre j ere few rewards for achieve- 
the t S i3? d e ^ Cn (f ss recognition of 
ni™, Sclf 'T tiva ted efforts of em- 
who ch P« to pursue adult 

r th C l ra “.^ 8 P ro 8 ram mes. It 
k that a best before” label 
to standards of 
SniSES 6 ? 60 n l , be same way that it Is 
sSSv«. produc,s on supermarket 

JSL 1 #** 8aid he anticipated four 
to the ffl 
f ^ the Review of Vocational 
Qualifications group - due tn h. 
published in Apnl, ifobjecrives such as 
retovance, credibil- 

r 1 ! . ■ 


national framework fo3g 

J35 thir ^ a nation- 
SW 911 f °r the assessment and 
testing of vocational competence for 

SSr P kffi Cn fl ™ nd finally, " cdibIc “d 

Youth 

have embarks, collectivelv anrfin? 
Wetird i DOt numbed 


by Karen Gold 

■llie Govemnicm's Green Paper on 
n. future of higher education argues 

i n "Sill™! Ch &* in hiHlivr e.lm 

5SJ?S= W,ll, % ‘he 5 means lo 

Umdnn r5 m ’ lo thc toner 

London Education AiUliority. 

, toqwoW’of lLBA. which am- 

S^fassstraaft 

a serious setback tor higher education. 

Tlie authority holds up the policies 
of its own recent advanced further 
education review, particularly the 

University^ and^Goldsmit ju' ^^Ml n LondM. Ad&XSi 

».r, teS 

'f Induslrei D „ , n h iB“iS'^P.»'vcd 

diverse and open system, it says. 

8 J,c Parti ^ llar L lt abould rend the two 
sides equally; the Government should 
not be surprised that the public sector 

qn“lfSl ' Whe ” !t h 


"l. ,d >P“ i,| l «ne. The 
ret-ii 1 .iper acknowledges thc sianifi- 
umce of ejintinuing education 8 but 
Mus no indication Hint the Govem- 

l ,J,y f°r it. itsavv 
In pru.iLhing die necil fin more imk*. 
between hmliei ediicat ion ami in. Ins 
try, the Government shows link- 

for? ls,,or f C8 todustry? needl 

sSSSS 


articulated, ILEA says. It, 



. better 
iy». It recom- 
(tonal networks 

. - Jons and higher 

improve links. 
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‘“A endorses initiatives nut for 

qually treated. ™^y the National Advimry Bodv - 

ILEA calls for greater commitment i et ‘ u P rnent ’ eew blood and staff 
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Adult body points to good 
intentions without resources 

by Feiidty Jones 


Investigatio AUT angry at 
into ‘sexism prescription 
frgteg“ "sae for staff cuts 


Beffasl'^hi? i? ^ Association of University 

^d?mii h, S es,ahr,sW ^ Teachers has accused the University 
JSd Sr ’ 1,1 Grants Committee of ignoring the 

. . . , r-,;, interests of staff in Heriot-Watt Uni- 

........ .In!,",,, la d '? 1 pharmRc^paag^ ^aiu 

philuMiphiTS were i rTrrf |~ 1 1 ^ " Wpfti uni 

their due In the syllibai*** October 19R7 to qualify for compcnsn 
some subjects were Sd m JJ2 “ adcr car| y rebremeni and volun 

hovu Thi>rr hurf ntMtea SOS S< -Veruiiee schemes which applied 

Doys. there had after the 1981 university euls. Howcv 

tion-s of sexism Inctrttte’W CT| lhc AUTs Scotlish y rcgio „ a f^ f j 

Ihccovern ng bodies. dal, Mr David Bjciman said the 

The working party MS'™" scheme was much more restrictive, 
detailed fact-finding e«w since if the university enhanced or 
establish exactly where p«f*J varied the terms offered, any UGC 
s«»ism exists. A notice fa Art funding would be lost, 
appear In tho publication fo**' Ms Diana Warwick, AUT general 
Queen’s Letter Inviting secretary, has called thc starting date 

missions altering sexism. * fl disastrous mistake” with every 
*B*8*<By discriminatory UdM prospect of II tenured staff still being 

trur iluuu ..L_ .... ID Dost in IQflQ 


uwcrumnaiory 

foe «h»b who tell spams rtW 
considered. 

A circular Is also being ltd* 


TJe Nahonai Institute of Adult Con- 
tmuing Education welcomes the prom- 
inence given to the continuing educa- 

|° f togher education mstitu- 

hons m the Green Paper but fears that 
RE?”?! resources may prevent 
ta™pSta" tent,0 “ fr0ra b ™8 P“' 


policy might undermine the betief in 
more places for adult students. Policy- 
based target figures should be set to 


reef fiei 

m*if?J I £? da,e t " e con ‘toued rising tic- 


post m 1989. 

The UGC is preventing Heriot-Watt 

aking “sensible arrangements" of 

female students and Jlo of mu, ual benefit to staff and thc uni- 

opinion on a womnn’s studies fe V P™ ty ‘ sh c e . says ,n ■ ,e »cr to UGC 

ctamunS^r S™„crton-Dyer. 


>P0Nils have also been The pharmacy closure bears' no 

nttcdto,:r en 8 ^ siraila rity to the 1981 cuts when clo- 

A 7? ° toe curriculum. sures were on the basis of financial 
Another questionnaire ha I pressures and internal university initia- 
sent to all universities ' lives, she adds, 
polytechnics In the UK to toi Ph *— '* L j - 
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exactly how many have 1 1 
fledged women’s studies corn* 
I™ so far Indicate that fe*' 
«»urs« i exist though many u* 
nes pride themselves that litert# 
tou^ht “from a woman's an ^ 
■ *he working party compd^ 
Janet Trcwsdale as chairman I 1 
m Professor Kex Cathcart, Pr* 
William Wallace, Mr Eddied 
Browne and Dr Brian Walk** ! 
staff sector, and studeufa & 
~ ay . Ferguson, the SRC preslderi.if 
gj v . Chada and Marie Jrvinr. 
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"Sm a |fe. ra ’o aken Witl1 the^aveiul^,’ 
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ment,” said NIACE . ™ d expcr| - 


Of Britain's unimriJLf sun ’ ,val 
sue and range of suhip« their P resen t 

university's wr,l,n S in the 

19W/8S session wL /n°^ says thc 

uicrea singly diffi cu U yl ar 8Sy and 



AVUiGKS f$b assistance from members n 


Pharmacy has been a healthy de- 
partment, strongly supported by the 
university, with a high demand for 
places, and an excellent record of 
graduate employment. 

The staff “find themselves in a 
department which the UGC has in- 
sisted should be closed, yet considera- 
tion for the people affected seems to be 
the committee’s last thought.” 
However, Sir Peter says in his reply 
that the university suggested October 
1?87 as the first year with no new 
‘Jhidoiu intake. If staff left before then, 
the University would have to replace 
them, which might not be easy. 

“Of course the conditions which we 
nave made constrain the university's 
scope for action, but [ do not uccept 
that they prevent it from honouring its 
moral responsibilities to its 
staff ” he writes. 

Whatever thc justice of the claims 
about the department's record, they 
seem irrelevant to thc determination 
of fair and appropriate levels of com- 
pensation, Sir Peter adds, “unless, that 
i * “cy point to the ready re-em- 
ployability of the staff involved, which 
of couree would argue against rather 
than for higher compensation levels.” 
M'Mr Bleiman said it was “man- 
agerialism gone mad" if the UGC 
refused the arrangement of staff leav- 
tog before October 1987, but covering 
‘“‘“res for a period after that. 

. we are convinced the interests of 
existing students can be fully pro 
tected, for example through the re- 
cruitment of temporary staff .teaching 
assistance from members redeployed 
in th* wnm assistance from 


month salary for American academics 
into a cummensurate rale over a 
12-momh period.) At exchange rales 
prevailing just before Christmas, a 
lecturer on maximum pay earns $2,491 
a month in the USA and $1,773 in 
Britain. 

Professors were assessed as earning 
a minimum or $3, ISO in the USA and 
$2,147 in Britain, with respective aver- 
age scales of $3,799 and $2,523. The 
deterioration of British conditions was 
underlined by the fact that lecturers, 
readers nnd professors in Ireland all 
enjoyed higher salaries. 

Australia was relatively well placed 
for professors and their associates, but 
was near thc bottom for both lecturers 
and assistants. Relatively speaking, it 
displayed the widest gap between 
highest and lowest grades, with 
Sweden and Norway having the nar- 
rowest. 

Professor Cronstrbm warns that a 
meaningful comparison of salaries 
must include the effects of taxation , 
the cost or living and local circumst- 
ances in each country. But there is no 
doubt from his findings (hat British 
university staff have considerable 
grounds for being aggrieved. 


Awards rules 
changed 

Female .students at Queen's Universi- 
ty, Belfast, arc .shortly to be eligible 
fur scholarships and medals which, 
awarded under (he terms uf lung- 
established trusts, huve previously 
applied specifically to men. 

By invoking the Sex Discrimina- 
tion Order (Northern Ireland) 1976, 
the university has made history In 
compelling the Charities Brunch or 
the Northern Ireland Department of 
Finance, which administers the 
(rusts, to change the terms of the wills 
-which in some cases date from 1898. 

A public announcement of the 
department’s decision, as required 
by law, has been posted for three 
months to enable possible public 
oltiectfons to be registered. 

The scholarships involved are (he 
Richard Havelock Charles travelling 
scholarship and medals In (he faculty 
of medicine, worth over £1,080 and 
established during the last 30 years; 
the Isabella Todd memorial scho- 
larship, an undergraduate scho- 
larship, uvailahk- alternately In (he 
faculties of science and medicine; the 
Mcfiaw scholarship, founded In 1908 
for the sons of farmers anil not 
confined lo any one faculty; and the 
David Russell Lappin scholarship, 
worth £300-plus. 


Refugee study highlights 
key areas for aid 


IntL'maliimul aid agencies helping de- 
veloping countries to absorb refugees 
often compete with each other, took 
after their own interests and generally 
spread themselves too thinly, it was 
claimed at a meeting of academics and 
Government officials. 

Pioneering research carried out by 
field workers at Queen Elizabeth 
House, Oxford, showed that agencies 
concentrated on short-term alleviation 
of immediate problems, at the expense 
of seeking long-term solutions. 

Mr Ahmed Karadawi, deputy com- 
missioner for refugees of the Sudanese 
government, said Oxford's refugee 
studies programme, co-ordinutcd by 
Dr Barbara Harrcll-Dond, had made 
important contributions to the aid 
debate. Research showed that con- 
flicts between agencies often alienated 
local communities and actually pre- 
vented the successful settlement of 
refugees. 

The formtr Prime Minister, Mr 
Edwurd Heath, called for the British 
Government to increase the level of 
•till to countries with high numbers of 
refugees, in enable them to tackle thc 
lusting problems which could not he 
solved by short-term cash donations. 

Mr Heath was speaking at a meeting 
of refugee co-ordinators, embassy ofto 


cials and academics working in a field 
which had so far been overlooked, he 
said. 

‘‘The response by this country to thc 
problems in Africa was immediate and 
obvious, and was achieved by the 
media - but thc real problem is much 
more long term in nature. ” he said at 
ihe meeting, at the Institute of Com- 
monwealth Studies in London. 

Mr Heath paid tribute to the work of 
Dr Harrell-Bond, whose work was 
often critical of international aid agen- 
cies, but whose criticisms were in the 
main justified. 

“Developing countries dislike thc 
word ‘aid* because we are not talking 
about a temporary thing, it is some- 
thing which concerns us permanently. 
Thc themes which should concern us 
arc development, investment and 
dealing with people as individuals, to 
help them lead a normal, productive 
life in any new home.” 

_ Asked why the British Government 
did not increase its aid programme, Mr 
Heath replied: “1 am not a member of 
this Government so I cannot answer. It 
is something over which I have had 
great arguments with thc Govern- 
ment, and I do think we arc making 
some progress." 
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Another 
Bestseller From 



For all BBC B and QL micro users, the Cuntana 
UPGRADE offers the chance to step Into a 
truly professional environment. 

Powered by the UNIX-Uke. high performance 
OS-9 operating system, the UPGRADE is easily 
installed. With a single keyboard command, 
the user changes from standard mode to 
UPGRADE mode - the result is multi-tasking, 
real-time, minicomputer performance! 

With prices starting at £695 + VAT. the 
Cumana Upgrade includes the following as 
standard: 

# RAM expansion of 512 kbytes 

H* Double density floppy disk controller 

# Winchester disk interface for high storage 
capability 

4* Full multi-tasking in true real-Umc 
4* UNIX software compatibility 

# Powerful graphics kernel 

4* Dynacalc - powerful electronic spreadsheet 

# Stylograph with Mailmeige & Spell Check 
(versatile word processor) 

*i* Sculptor - Database/Software development 
system 

tfc Basic 09 - Basic compilers 
Compilers for C and Pascal - professional 
quality compilers 

# Assembler 

The Cumana UPGRADE - more performance, 
more payoff In your existing investment: 

OS-0 and Basic 09 a it trademarks of Mlcrawaroand 
Motorola. 

UNIX Is a trademark of Bell Laboratories 
Sculptor Is a trademark of MPD 
BBC B is a trademark of Acorn Computers Ltd 
Sinclair QLisa trademark of Sinclair Research Ltd. 



Tho boat noma In memory 

Cunaiu LI lulled. 

Pino* Trading fiiMC- Broad Street, GulMfoid. Surrey 
GU5 3BU. 

Telephone. Guildford (MBS) 503321. Telex. 859380. 
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Not much 
of a life 
with Brian 


Mulroney $2 billion. Universities 0 
During the 1984 federal election 
campaign, the Tories promised they 
would maintain transfer payments to 
the provinces for post-secondary 
education (PSfi) and health care. 

Granted under federal established 
programme financing (EPF) legisla- 
tion, the "feds" consider that nbouf 
31 per cent of the transfer payments 
should be going to post-secondary 
institutions. The provinces, however, 
argue correctly that the legislation 
does not Impose specific spending 
requirements for the Individual 
programmes covered by EPF. 

At the recent federal provincial 
first minister's conference, premier 
Brian Mulroney stuck to his govern- 
ment’s decision to cut $6 billion from 
the transfer payments between 1986 
and 1990 a tittle less than $2 billion of 
this would be earmarked for PSK 
according to the federal interpreta- 
tion of EPF. Tills reduction Is tlie 
third In a series of unilateral federal 
cute. The Important fact Is not the 
purty label but the pul] of current 
federal-provincial politics. 

In 1982 the then l.iiicrjif fvtlvrul 
government abolished the Kl’F's re- 
venue guarantee la the provinces. By 
1990-91 the cumulutivc effect of this 
action will have cost the provinces 
nearly $10 billion. 

In "fairness" to the federal govern* 
nsent, the provinces have refused to 
recognize Inc federal contribution to 
higher education or Involve the feder- 
al government In any PSE decisions. 

Yet the federal government provides 
75-80 per cent or the grants provided 
by provincial governments to cover 
university operating revenues, and la 
the major financial contributor to 
university research. 

How long can n government afford 
to spend monies over which It exer- 
cises not the slightest control and stUI 
view Itself as responsible? 

Over the past decade, every pro- 
vince has reduced the amount of 
provhiclally raised tax dollars it 
commits to universities. This has 
simply added to the federal govern- 
ment’s frustration. 

Unfortunately, as the two levels of 
government have blamed each other 
for cutting ftindlug, the universities 
have been gradually starved of cash 
untfl now they are In a state of crisis. 
Cuts of some $2 billion, a third of the 
budget, are not merely staggering - 
they will eall Into question the exist- 
ence of the Canadian university 
system. 

But the Mulroney government is 
likely to get awBy with such massive 
cuts. First, due to the Tories cam- 
paigning there is widespread para- 
noia over the size of the deficit. 
Second, because of the esoteric na- 
ture of federal financing of universi- 
ties through grants to the provinces, 
the connection between the transfer 
payments and a university education 
la not well-understood. 

Third, Jealous of their constitu- 
tional powers, the provinces have 
Insured that the federal role in 
post-secondary education has been a 
well-kept secret. 

All the publicity about the flnan 
clat problems has had the paradoxic 
nl effect of making the universities 
very popular with the public. Iron! 
cally, many of the provinces now 
seem willing to negotiate a more 
realistic deal with the feds, at the very 
time when the feds seem to be in the 
grip of deficit fever. 


UN safety 
initiative 
under way 

The foremost maritime schools of 
the developing countries have laun- 
ched a co-operative programme for 
advanced management (mining, in- 
tended to enhance the profitability 
of the shipping industry, cut oil and 
and other ship -gen era ted pollution 
and reduce accidents at sea. 

The project is co-ordinated by the 
United Nations, it is also backed by 
the World Maritime University 
which was set up in Malmo, Sweden. 
for the same purpose in 198.1 and by 
u maritime technology transfer cen- 
tre for (he developing countries 
established in Halifax, C'nn; win, in 
1984. 

A permanent system of cu-upern- 
lion linking (he principal maritime 
management (raining institutions of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America is 
being established here in Geneva in 
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Shipping is set to benefit from the move to .strengthen training and cut flic loss of life 


B project funded by the UN develop- 
ment programme" and run hy the 
secretariat of the UN Conference on 
Trade untf Development. It is to give 
poor countries the managerial 
capacity needed to increase their 
met chant fleets, to develop their 
seaports along modern, efficient 
lines mid to introduce i mi It i modal 
transport. 


Fast in bid to 
achieve exit 

Dr KaUu Kosu. a Romanian mathe- 
matic inn. hist week concluded a two 
week fast which was intended tu draw 
attention to the authorities wot allow- 


The project has evolved from a 
limited co-operation programme in 
maritime management (raining in- 
volving the Bandari College of 
Mombasa, Kenya, the Narottem 
MorjHiice Institute of Bombay, In- 
dia. and the Merchant Marine 
Schools of Abidjan. Ivory Coast. 
Since 1980, these institutions have 
jointly developed five com ses in port 
and shipping management, deli- 
vered them to more (linn 250 mana- 
gers and designed a guide on the 
development of new courses and the 
training of instructors. 


The expanded maritime manage- 
ment training programme for the 
developing regions already 
embraces lb major training institu- 
tions and 30 others have applied to 
join. The institutions involved in the 
programme offer 19 courses on a 
regular basis delivered in English. 
French. Spanish and Portuguese. 

Many developing countries are 
now- increasing thei i merchant fleets 
and port facilities to reduce theii 
vulnerability ro fluctuation* in wm Id 
freight charges. The Asia/Pacifie 
region, for example, is in the midst 


Hefty pay rise 

aimed at blockin: 

< 

the brain drain 


year, beginning last September. 

Dr llosu believes his passport was 
refused by the Communist Party orga- 
nization at the University of Bucharest 
- but no reason has officially been 
given for not letting him go to the 
United States. 

in the mid-1970s, when Romanian 
research was reorganized on a utilita- 
rian bads, pure mathematics was vir- 
tually stopped. Some Romanian 
mathematicians managed to emigrate 
and have settled In America, where 
they now produce an independent 
Romanian journal on mathematics. 

Dr Rosu promises to carry on fight- 
ing. "The huge sufferings of the people 
ofEurope In this century have p'roved 
that it is a human duty not to accept 
repression he said. 

• The charges against the last two 
accused in the ‘‘Belgrade Seminar" 
trial, Vladimir Mtjanovic and Gordon 
Jovanovic, have been dropped. 

They are now planning to appeal for 
a complete acquittal on the grounds 
that they are dtssatlsifed with the way 
the Belgrade district court abandoned 
the procedures. 

Since the arrest of the six seminar 
participants on charges of anti-state 
ixniBpiracy in May 1984. the attention 
which the case has attracted abroad 
has been a constant source of embar- 
rassment to the Yugoslav authorities 


Ron Levesque 


The author Is associate executive 
secretary of the Canadian Association 
Teachers. 
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by Donald Helds 
In n surprise move Swedish university 
staff have been given hefty pay In- 
creases, many or them backdated to 
last summer. The monthly basic salary 
for a professor has been boosted hy 
more than 20 per cent to 16,500 kronor' 
(£1,500), rising to 22,000 kronor 
(£2,000), for those with long service or 
special qualifications. But much of the 
apparent Increase is wiped out by 70 
per cent income tax margins. 

Lecturers, until recently earning 
about two-thirds of professorial rates, 
are receiving less sizable increases. 

The sudden boost for professors, 
who have threatened strike action to 
improve their conditions, stems from 
growing recognition that high salaries 
are needed to curb a brain drain from 
universities to other countries or the 
industry sector in Sweden itself. 

The flexibility of the new system is 
novel in Sweden, and Is aimed at 
curing the dejection of university staff. 
According to the government budget 
submitted on January 10, expenditure 
on higher education and research in 
Sweden in 1986-87, will be 6.4 per cent 
up on the previous fiscal year. 

Given the present Inflation rate, this 
implies a virtual standstill but is more 
than the projected 0.6 per cent In- 
crease In the total budget. 

In all, government outlays on the 33 
institutions designated universities and 


high schools, nnd their associated 
research efforts, will total 7.493 mil- 
lion kronor l.£fiKl million) represem- 
mg IK, I per cent of the education 
department's appropriations and 2.2 
per cent of the entire central govern- 
ment budget. 

With the government committed to 
2 per cent annual reductions In real 
expenditure until the und of the de- 
cade, education is faring relatively 
better than almost any other field. 
Even so, there Is bound to be dls- 
nppolntment among university staff 
and students, who consider themselves 
grossly underpaid and under subsi- 

Officinl overall strategy is to bring 
the share of fiscal deficit to gross 
national product down from the record 
13 per cent of 1982/83 to 5.2 per cent in 
1986/87. This entails considerable belt 
tightening. 

Budgetary requirements for higher 
education include quality improve- 
ments in the training of civil engineers, 
belter opportunities for specialist stu- 
dies in the humanities, tne inaugura- 
tion of arts courses at the University of 
Umea, implementation of a plan to 
build a health university at Linksping, 
new equipment procurements for tech- 
nical education, and local courses in 
data technology and electronics for 320 
new students. 


Galway waits for Godard 

from John Walshe 


DUBLIN 

The authorities at University Col. 
kge, Galway, last week banned the 

SM-WrfSi:- 

SERasssaasg. 

” 5?* ™ m b r J«n-Luc Godard to a 
moder day version of the natMtv it 
deplete y Virgin Mary JJRK 

marri « 3 to 

Joseph, a taxi driver, and Includes a 
nude scene Involving Mary. 

***** condemned by 
ta a*™*, » ma*a™ 
Pfayer vigil was planned and area- 
risers predicted that up to sjffio 
people would attend. 

• , .T^e.Catjiqljc groups welcomed the 


last-minute decision to ban the film 
on campus. But the decision was 
condemned by some academics. 

However, the college said It had to 
make a choice between granting the 
society an opportunity to present a 
serious work of art to Its members 
and the sense of offence as conveyed 
to thecollege In the larger community 
which the showing of the film would 
give. 

The president of the college, Dr 
Colm Heocha, said the college was 
bound by statute not to disrespect the 
religious opinions of people In the 
university. "We didn't know about 
this film, but it became abundantly 
clear that a considerable number of 
people Inside and outside the college 
had taken offence at the film and the 
©afflejje had to take cognisance of that 
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of a gigantic construction si 
projected well into the ami 
for the erection of new portiu 
development of existute <b 
accommodate modern snip® 
cargo handling technology. fiS 
before the present expansion^ 
survey showed a shortage olt 
than 60,000 managers. 

At present, over 1,000 k 
lost at sea every year tOKitm 
hundreds of vessels. AndlbtE 
rial loss due to the conlinia' 
ferioration of the marine er 
ment is beyond measure. 

Bankers 

put low 
in daiigia 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
There has been a dramatic decline in the 
number of United States university students 
who Intend making their careers in the compu- 
ter industry. A survey among the 1 985 intake of 
college freshmen reveals that there has been a 
50 per cent decline In those who want to be 
computer programmers or analysts since 1983, 
when 8.8 per cent expressed the preference. 
Last year the figure was 6.1 per cent. 

Interest In careers in engineering has also 
fallen, though less severely, ft Is down to 10 per 
cent of undergraduates, from a high of 12 per 
cent In 1982. "This declining Interest In tech- 
nological careers stands in stark contrast to the 
growing national concern for increased tech- 
nological training and technological capacity in 
the American workforce," the report comments 
gloomily. 

The reasons are unknown, but some experts 
suggest that recent reported troubles In the 
American computer industry may he respons- 
ible. The drop comes at a time, however, when 
computer use and instruction in secondary 
schools has continued to grow rapidly. There 
arc now estimated to be a million computers In 
the schools, four times as many as in 1983. 


Students more business-minded 
as computing loses ground 


The survey, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has become an 
annual finger on the pulse of the student body, 
and Is drawn from a poll of some 192,435 
freshmen at 365 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 

This year, as last, the vast majority agreed 
that “the chief benefit of a college education is 
that It Increases one's earning power" and that 
It was essential or very Important to be "very 
well off financially". At 70.9 per cent, however, 
the number holding this view was slightly down 
from 1984’s 71.2 per cent. 

The urge to make money is reflected In the 
students' probable career choices, 23.9 percent 
- n record - said they were planning to go Into 
business. On the other hand, there was also a 
rise In those who indicated un interest In 


teaching - up from 5.5 per cent last year to 6.2 
per cent in tne current poll. This figure, still a 
long way from the high of 20 per cent In the late 
1960s, conceals a great disparity between the 
sexes. Some 9.5 per cent of female students said 
they would like to teach In elementary or 
secondary schools - only 2 per cent of the men. 

Politically, (he students continue to show an 
Increasing trend towards the left - a move 
which bus been growing, though slowly, ever 
since (be Reagan administration came to power 
In 1981. Though only about 22 percent describe 
themselves as liberals (against 21 per cent 
conservatives and 56 per cent middle of the 
road), there Is a massive consensus In favour of 
disarmament, against increased military 
spending, and critical of the government for 
Tailing to control pollution. More than 70 per 
cent frel that the wealthy should pay a greuter 


share of taxes, and a majority support legal 
abortion. 

On a question asked for the llrst lime this 
year, a surprising 54.2 per cent said they 
believed that nuclear disarmament was attain- 
able. 

One other surprise figure uncovered by the 
survey: some 26 per cent of freshmen reported 
that their parents earned between $50,000 and 
$99,999 annually, which was double the num- 
ber of parents who earned that much in 1984. 
Those with parental Incomes below $15,000 
dropped from 20.7 per cent to 15.9 per cent. 

"Considering that there has been relatively 
little Inflation during (he past year," said 
Professor Alexander Astiti of UCLA, these data 
may Indicate that the poorest students arc 
finding it increasingly difficult to attend col- 
lege." 


Space research ‘is threat’ 
to university funding 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

A top advisory committee has warned 
the French government that its com- 
mitment to a significant increase in 
funding for space projects could 
undermine efforts to meet other objec- 
tives - including the promised expan- 
sion of ftmdnmental research in uni- 
versities - outlined in a three-year 


million francs (£175 million). Much of 
this is accounted for by the govern- 
ment's commitment to several new 
space programmes, including the de- 
velopment of engines for a new Ariane 
launcher, Europe's participation in the 
American space station, and the 
“spaceplane" Hermes. Commenting 
on the overall figures, the advisory 
council says that ft is "a good budget 
under current circumstances", given 
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research law passed by the National that several other ministries have seen 
Assembly last summer. thnir 
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from William Non* 

WASWm' 

Student loans in 
already under threat jrow 
Kutimim bn^ct ludantingttj 
iuiw face a new itew-r 
responsible for niaktngd jlg] 

who ftre threatening 10 mm 
service*, 

Participation in the sw b 
scheme has been profitable ^ 
banka. Though students wy®' 
cent Interest un ihrtf W 
money, well below ihc mart* 1 * 
the banks get a liirtlwr2.3‘perc 
federal Mjb>iriy. 

There is a reluctance to * 
figures, bin the Consumer Bu 
Association has estimated tu 
members ate making about W 
cent on their student loan pot® 
slightly less than from normal® 1 
er loans. 

When Congress moved retd 
compel the banks to pay outb 
instalments rather than onelPt 
there were anguished cries W 
banks that their costs would 
creased. 

When further measures 
used to reduce the amount 
bankers and to require ffl*' 
mentation from them iwiwfli * 
compensation on student Jl' 
default, the screams of prow, 
fever pitch. Legislators w* 
that hundreds of banks f 
forced to pull out of the pr 

But Congressional aid>, 
unsure just now much 
making, point to the exWgj, 

IU IT 


‘-rK^fiThe waffll ; 

Eperleore dc la 
echerchc et dc la Technologic, 
whose 40 members include scientists, 
industrialists, and representatives of 
both universities und trade unions. 


The government hus proposed in- 
creasing its total spending on research 
and development by a 8 per cent next 
year, a real growth of 4 percent above 
the expected rate of inflation. How- 
ever a substantial proportion of this 
increase is accounted Tor by support 
for what are known as Programmes of 
Technological Development (PDT). 

In particular, support for aeronau- 
tics and space research is planned to 
grow by 33 per cent to a total of 1 ,943 


likely to be long-term, 'the budget 
increases they require cannot be re- 
garded as merely n temporary peak, 
nut will have u prolonged impact on 
the general distribution of research 
funds. This result, it says, appears to 
be "in disagreement" with some of the 
other broad commitments made in the 
new three-year research law and could 
well make some of the other objectives 
outlined in the law unattainable. 

Among the priorities which might bo 
threatened are the need to provide 
substantial funds for the purchase of 
new equipment for both university and 
government research laboratories, and 
the creation of new research posts in 
both sectors. 


Social science school draws 
big names to West Indies 


A new international graduate school 
In social sciences has begun opera- 
tions at the Mona campus or (he 
University of the West Indies In 
Jamaica. The Consortium Graduate 
School was first proposed In 1980 at a 
UNESCO meeting in Barbados that 
looked at needs and priorities for the 
Social sciences In the English-speak- 
ing Caribbean and Surinam. 

UNESCO) the Commonwealth 
fund for Technical Co-operation, 
♦he Ford Foundation, the United 
Nations Development Fund and the 
Canadian International Develop- 
ment Research Center have provided 
finance, administrative support, and 
fellowships to enable a group of 
Internationally recognized scholars 
to participate In the teaching and 
research work planned for the 
school. 

Accommodation has been pro- 
vided by the UWI at Mona, some of 
whose staff will be teaching In the 
programme, along with colleagues 


from the University of Guyana, York 
University, the University of Chica- 
go. Stanford and Cambridge univer- 
sities, under the direction of Profes- 
sor R. T. Smith. 

It Is expected that the university In 
Surinam wJU participate at a later 
dale. A group of 10 Students from 
around The Caribbean has been 
selected for the first two-year multi- 
disciplinary programme under the 
MSc regulations of the UWI. 

Besides normal coursework and 
research, the consortium Is holding a 
year-long seminar, re-examining the 
assumptions underlying research on 
Caribbean societies and their prob- 
lems. 

Teaching staff In the faculty of 
social sciences have been over- 
whelmed by massive student num- 
bers while research topics, with the 
exception of public opinion polls and 
a flourishing women's studies group 
have not In general caught the popu- 
lar or academic Imagination. 


rising and marketing S' B P^il>- 
encourage students to is* „ 

Said one: “ if this 
such a good deal tor 
wouldn't have to pay 
lobbyists to come up 
how difficult this re bup* 

,h ™;,he irpa r,..h e ^<i Exchange scheme under way 

sophisticated systciosurw^i 

raster loans to stud^n f, Italian parliament has passed a 
frequently and often f series of modifications and additions to 
ments to be reschedule^ , f, fl j aw of 1980 which substantially 

1 reorganized an extremely complex and 


situation in university 


less of the advantafc^ ''fltr' reoru- 

guarantee that fteloaw outdated 

off, and the benefits in Reaching. 

student's business w™ 8 ^ , The law “permits" agreements be- 
A general boycott by JJL h i tween Italian and foreign universities 
unlikely, but they wfpr joint teaching, research, and study 

selective, making l log* programmes, as. mil a for "ejepen- 
dents who already n3 vc y '^•..eaces in the use of technical-scientific 


apparatuses of particular complexity". 

Any such project will have to be 
authorized by a decree from the educa- 
tion ministry according to standards 
yet to be established by the ministry ; in 
these proceedings the ministry will be 
acting in conjunction with the Treas- 
ury and foreign ministry. The authoriz- 
ing decrees will also determine the 
amount allocated to eacji project from 
ministerial funds. 


Campaign launched to standardize 
the chairman’s Chinese 


by Geoffrey Parkins 

China Is to launch a nationwide lan- 
guage campaign which aims to make 
"Putonghua" (otherwise known as 
Peking Mandarin or standard spoken 
Chinese) the common spoken lan- 
>e for all Chinese by the year 2000. 
Ice premier Wan Li, speaking at 
last week's national conference on 
Chinese language - the first for 30 
years - urged the newly formed Stare 
CommiasiofluOn Language Planning 
(which Sponsored the conference) to 
co-operate closely with the State 
Education Commission in pushing for- 
ward the standardization programme 
ami the popularizing of Putonghua 
among all Chinese people throughout 
(he country. 

He told 300 officials, scholars and 
language workers that standardizing 
the national language was vitally Im- 
portant to China's modernization, to 
effective communication within the 
country and with the outside world. 

Modernization and standardization 
of language, said Wan, were closely 
linked because "language is the found- 
ation of science ana civilization". And 
he severely criticized what he de- 
scribed as the "contagious invention of 
simplified Chinese characters", which 
arc increasingly used in advertising, 
the news media and publications. 

While technically most Chinese em- 
ploy the same written language, across 
the country there are simply hundreds 
of different dialects. For example, in 
Canton people speak Cantonese (also 
the dialect of Hong Kong), in Fujian 
the dialect Is Min, in Shanghai Wu is 
spoken and in Peking (Beijing), Man- 
darin. 

Many of these dialects are mutually 
unintelligible. For instance, the 
Chinese character for "forest" is pro- 
nounced "Jin" in Mandarin, "ling" in 
Min and M lum" in Cantonese. Ann the 
variations In tone within and between 
different dialects further confounds 
effective communication. 

It is thus not hard to imagine the 
difficulties encountered when an offi- 
cial, businessman or engineer from 
Peking attempts to communicate with 
his counterparts in Shanghai or 
Canton. 

The Chinese government’s intention 


is to unravel this linguistic imbroglio by 
making standard spoken Chinese: the 
medium of instruction in schools, 
further and higher education; the sole 
language of radio, television and films; 
the daily language id all fields of 
employment and advertising; and, by 
generally encouraging Chinese people 
from ail walks of life to adopt standard 
spoken Chinese as their common lan- 
guage in public places. 

It is clearly hoped that the adoption 
of a common language throughout' 
China will help break dawn the ethnic, 
cultural and regional prejudices and 


burners that hinder cooperation be- 
tween different regions. 

But, the task racing the Chinese 
government is a formidable one, to say 
the least. Language has always been a 
sensitive issue with the Chinese, at 
home and abroad, and other countries 
in Southern Asia that have recently 
tried to introduce a common language 
(eg Malaysia and Singapore) have met 
with considerable resistance and re- 
sentment, and sometimes violent reac- 
tion. In the context of language , the 
Chinese people have provcoone of the 
most resistant to imposed change. 


Courses 



Vice premier Wan LI: "Language Is 
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International Specialist Course 

Public relations in higher 
education 

14 - 24 September 19B6 in Edinburgh 

In the United Kingdom, the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals (CVCP) has recently established an Advisory 
Committee on Public Relations. It has produced a report which 
suggests changes in how the university system in Britain 
should present itself and advises on individual university 
public relations. Higher 1 profiles and more co-ordinated positive 
signals can be expected . 

The British Council has accordingly organized this course to 
enable polity makers and senior educational administrators 
front ail over the world to share this exploration of public 
relations in higher education. The course will consist of 
talks and discussions and demonstrations ofcummt tech- 
niques. There will be an emphasis on full participation by those 
attending. 

Tlie cour se will be directed by Alex Currie, OBE, Secretary 
to the University of Edinburgh. He will be assisted by Ray 
Footman, Director of Information and Public Relations 
Services at the University of Edinburgh. 

The course is designed for senior academic and administrative 
staff in universities and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, including vice-presidents, deans, heads of department, 
chief administrative officers and other university staff more 
specifically concerned with public relations activities. 

Thera are vacancies for 30 participants. 

Fee £060 Residential only. I^rticipanta will be accommodated 
at Mylne’s Court, University of Edinburgh Hall of Residence. 
Lectures will take place at St . Martin's Hal I, Old Cot lege. 

Farther information a/i<t appltratiuii fiirmn arrat'ailahtefn>ni Hrilinh tiiwm/ 
RepntentatiwuM'enranurfhtm Cminm Drpnrlmrnt.The British 1'nunrif. 
SBDavivH Street, Ltnidim Wl Y2AA. 
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A gamekeeper 



Dr Gordon Higginson has just spent his first term 
as the new vice chancellor of Southampton 
l/niversity after spending six years on the 
University Grants Committee. Peter Aspden 
talked to him about his past and future roles. 


Of all the vice chancellors plunged so 
abruptly into smil-scarching by the 
University Grants Committee s re- 
search selectivity exercise. Dr Gordon 
Kigginson, newly arrived at South- 
ampton, had the least cause for com- 

As flic vice chancellor with the most 
recent experience of thni mysterious 
ct >nu nit fee's thoughts nrul workings, 
he knew exactly what intentions lay 
behind the exercise. Not for him the 
endless accusations that the UGC's 
demands were excessive or impossible 
to achieve; he is proud of his ms years 
on the committee since he bee/mic a 
member in 1*279, and stnunchiy de- 
fends irs recent record. 

Take, for example, the much 
heralded switch to science and technol- 
ogy! which he considers a prime exam- 
ple of the committee working efficient- ( 
ly and spec edify . only to be lei down 1 >v I 

a sluggish Govemmcnr response. * I 
"In my view, the UGC aid ;i really 
excellent job with the switch. We a 
basically mnnaged to distil all the extra 
bids we received, grade them accord- tl 
ins to their relevance, quality and d 
value for money, and then g«! over J 
them with the Department of Trade u 
and Industry and com ponies in the ti 
spavV of a connie of months, ” he says. g. 

"Wc all looked at the bids indepen- 
dently. but in. in. iced to achieve a quite in 

uncanny agreement in assessing their sn 


so exercise is that it will be dealt with 
ic more openly, mid that people will 
c- know how the committee arrives at its 
in decisions. 

i- “I think this must inevitably arise 
1 - with a more formula-bused model for 
funding. The move towards a mure 
1 openly selective policy hnd to conic, 
s and it is no bad thing." 

Which brings him hack to South- 
ampton, and now the university has 
managed to cope with flic May tetter 
and the new style of UGC manage- 
ment. "I haven't been here that long, 
sn I foci absolutely no qunlms about 
blowing our trumpet," lie enthuses. 

“It was not easy following John 
Roberts, who did a fine job, but i had 
nn unexpectedly good reception when 
1 arrived here.'* One of his first duties 
was to sit at the viral senate debate in 
enrly October which decided the final 
form of Sou thnmpioifs response to the 
UGC, ail occasion he describes as 
“superb". It's not a word one often 
associates with senate meetings. 

"It niisoliik'ly confirmed my belief 
that the more serious the topic being 
discussed, the higher the quality uf the 
debate/' Almost, he observes, as if 
university communities need some- 
thing substantial and substantive to 
get their teeth into. 

To help draft the final response, the 
urii\ers/ tv set up ,i small group m the 


uncanny agreement in assessing their spring, the members of which were 
potential. Then, it was so frustrating chosen because they knew the institti- 
having to wan for such u long tunc for tion well. "It was not representative of 


the Government to moke its 
announcement. Thai wus not the 
UGC’s fault; we did everything asked 
of us. 

Not surprisingly, the theme of the 
1981 cuts cropped up, another difficult 
exercise which Dr Kigginson believes 
has led to the committee being much 
maligned. 

14 i firmly believe we did a good job in 
1981. I'm not saying it could not hnvc 
been done belter, out the outline of 
what we did was sound. The one aspect 
of It which i really didn't like was that 
wc didn't tell universities enough, but I 
think that was because the committee 
was so scared of being accused of being- 
managerial. 

“If we had issued a firm blueprint of 
what was to take place, we would have 
been accused or too much Interfer- 
ence, so we decided we weren’t going 
to meddle; that was wrong. The one 
thing I hope emerges from this latest 


chosen because they knew the institu- 
tion well. "It was not representative of 
each subject group, we wanted to 
avoid that situation,” says Dr Hig- 
glnsoit. 

"What was refreshing was the way 
people acted in a courageous and 
selfless way. Those in smnll depart- 
ments acknowledged that they were in 
some danger, not because they were 
weak but precisely because of tlicir 
size . Rntionnlwntion has to happen, 
and l hope the UGC will be Iwld in the 
mutter. The whole thing is like a game 
of draughts, but it is up to the commit- 
tee to make the arrangements on a 
nationwide scale. Bilateral links will 
bo fortuitous and rare.” 

He agrees that taking a stronger 
national perspective runs the risk of 
trampling all over individual institu- 
tions. “But it is up to the UGC 
subcommittees, who have the exper- 
tise, to make sure the shape of each 
institution is right. That Is a difficult 
but Important job over the next few 





yeara." 

Despite his espousal of the' need fur 
action, he is conscious of the traumas 
facing universities, hnving had to 
change direction and fine tunc so 
frequently in recent limes, and com- 
pares their mobility and flexibility to 
that of a super-tanker. What so many 
people forget, he says, is the promin- 
ent part in the community pluyed hv 
u [riversides. Issues affecting clinienl 
staff and medical schools, for instance, 
huve a mnior impnet on the health 
sery'cc, and the treatment received by 
individuals who may have never luid 
any contact with a university. 

.j™ optimism over the UGC’s capa- 
bilities docs not blind him to the 
realities of his uwn university's finan- 
cial predicament: his most recent move 
has been to call for major economics in 
heating and telephone bills, reflecting, 


ns ho put U, that costs have to be cut 
now , before the further funding cuts of 
the lute 1980s even start. 

Not that he goes the whole way with 
Hie J ar ran view of university manage* 
merit. Ihe DLLS, he speculates, must 
have been surprised when the commit- 
tee on efficiency failed to bud any 
substantial, miunti liable Rnynur-tynu 
savings. "I don't think there's any 
doubt that the DL-S honed to pay for 
the whole switch exercise by finding 
Ruviicr savings. 

hnvo reservations about Jorwtt - 1 
don’t feel It is possible for a vice 
chancellor to be a chief executive, as 
his whole role is to persuade rather 
than instruct - but I would like to sec 
the report Implemented as a package; 
and that means the Government 
accepting its own responsibility." 

As an engineer, having spent 29 


Dr lliggiruon in his study. BA 
the Southampton campus. 


years a*, professor at Durham it 
vcrsity, Dil liygiiiMiii is nuiurafytf 
ccrncd about the laic of haw 
.subject, hmiciUiugihc way j( Agfa 
run down in the last lew yean- Toms 
much mismanaged as unroMqaf- 
biit he puts equui priority Mfeid 
Imm. unties in his newqwk 

"• MIC lit tin* hl'YStftMOfaSWr 
spoil- c li.i- Im-cii »' 

imooilamc «>l the 
university. The si/ea^*®^ 
must not get 

no change in balance.^*® 
selectivity is iutciiilcd »» ^ 
fuel, one of the 

arcus is ,.i tuxamm^gSt 
science, stressing ,r V, unfitt* 
social sciences at '•»« uni 

Dr Higginsoii is in n ®3p 
iquely placed to assess «M®jL 
sent and future of iimyctniy 
and the fact that he finds so*?® 
ism In the face of no niiiny.Fj 
forecasts must be chcoiirngingin 1 * 1 
His views on the ( ’rohani inquiry^ 
the UGC are specially icvMWff. jj 
pic keep living to describe 
nody which would rcpldte the UO 
hut it all sounds very much like m 
wc ulrcudv have. People ote cdW 
hut it is a difficult job. 1 
tremciitlous sympathy with the cuiw 
membership. 



An eighteenth century hit show has been rediscovered by Aberdeen University. Olga Wojtas repoi 


Just over two centuries ago, mem- 
bers of the eminent Morayshire Bro- 
die family went off to a London 
theatre to see the equivalent of 
today’s latest Lloyd Webber 
offering. 

And Just as present audiences 
throng to buy the album of the show 
In the interval* the Brodies picked up 
the songbook or Raynor Taylors 
burletta, Buxom Joan , to entertain 
the folks back home. 

The music was recently unearthed 
through the researches of Dr Roger 
Williams of Aberdeen University’s 
music department, aud last night 
Buxom Joan was performed for the 
first time since its Covent Garden 
production on April 22* 1779. 

Us three-night run is part of a 
triple bill at Aberdeen Arts Centre, 
alongside a modern ballet set to 
electronic musk created by 
Raymond Dodd, head of the mask 
department, and Mahagonny Song - 
spiel, by Bcrthold Brecht and Kurt 
Weill, a tale of human frailty In an 
imaginary boom town, naturally 
bearing no resemblance to the capital 
of the oil Industry. 

Sharing the falU is no novelty for 
the burletta, a genre which existed in 
the mid 18th century. It made fun of 
the conventions of serious opera, and 
was, Dr Williams suggests, the 

>* 9 ^ng or following a main per- 


Tuning in 200 years later 


form an ce during a period in history 
when an evening at the theatre meant 
watching two or three productions, 

Buxom Joan was first performed 
On June 25 1778 when it followed 
Shakespeare’s Hen/y VW at the 
Theatre Royal In London’s Haymar- 
ket. It was also billed with the 
Beggar's Opera , a Beaumont and 
Fletcher play, and Much Ado About 
Afofftinf. 

Dr Williams, who is conducting 
both Buxom Joan and Mahagonny, 
has for several years been resear- 
ching music collections In National 
Trust properties, and was musical 
director for a series of six prog- compose: 
rammefl on Grampian Television, The Insptratk 
Music of Castle Fraser, which won DrWU 
the music education media award. 

White he was at Castle Fraser, he 
was Introduced to dan chief Brodie of 
Brodle, who gave him the run of the 
Brodie CBStle music collection. There 
he discovered a remarkable collec- 
tion of stage works dating from 
London seasons In the 1770s, Includ- 
ing Buxom Joan. 

“I didn’t know It had any rarity 
value, but later discovered that there 
are only two other known copies, one 
In. tpe, British , Library and one ,in 
Cambridge ,’ li says Dir Williams.' ’ 


One of the biggest problems for the 
musical historian Is that the concept 
of writing for posterity was not in 
composers’ minds until the 19th 
century. All musical pieces were 
written for specific occasions, often 
for particular performers, aud at the 
end of a season, scores were simply 
discarded. 

With more than 60 pleasure gar- 
densj and 10 major theatres In 
London alone, composers were effec- 
tively musical Journalists. “Because 
there was uo collection of music, It all 
had to be freshly written. It wasn't 
comdderd any big deal to be a 
composer - yon didn’t wait for divine 
Inspiration, It was a craft.” 

Dr Williams himself has bad to rely 

on a fair decree of craftsmanship if 
not divine Inspiration. The Brodie 
Castle musk, and the two other 
copies, are simply keyboard arrange- 
ments of the orchestral score, de- 
liberately simplified for the amateur 
market. 

Dr Williams has spent 150 hours 
constructing as authentic an 18th 
century score as possible. 

The orchestra, which Is made up of 
past and present music department 
students and staff,, whp.are appear- 
ing on stage in 18lh ceritury costume. 


comprises strings, flute, clarinet, 
bassoons, horns and harpsichord. 

The burletta’s plot, based on Con- 
greve’s Love For Love , Is not an 
original or complex one, but ga - 
Taylor ample scope for debunkh. . 
overblown operatic emotions. 

It has six characters: Joan, her 
mother, Tom the Tinker, Snip the 
Tailor, Bluff the Soldier, and Ben the 
Sailor. Joan is sung by the soprano 
Fiona Doble, with Sally Garden, a 
nnal year student at Aberdeen, and 
Gordon Wilson, a final year student 
at the Royal Scottish Academy of 
Music and Drama, as Joan’s mother 
and the sailor. 

The burletta begins with Joan’s 
mother urging her to marry; “Re- 
solve at once, when you are old you 
will complain at being forced to gnaw 
the sheets in vain.” 

Joan, however, is not impressed by 
the three suitors - tinker, tailor and 
soldier - whom her mother produces. 
Operatic convention demands at this 
pblnt a “rivals’ ensemble” with each 
suitor vying for the lady's hand. 
I aylor, however, styles this as a 
catch, a form of music particularly 
MWriaied with gentleman’s clubs. 

’Tbe women In the audience prob- 
ably woulri not have understfMMt 


at all, but the men would k 
realized that Taylor is taking 
almost to the level of abn™ 
Implying It is only as Im ported® 
singing at the end of a 
evening,” says Dr Williams. 

Fortunately, Joan does noth* 1 .: 
choose among these three 
ablcs, si ■? P.cn Hie Sailor s? 
culoudy a , pears on the scetf.f 
briefly despondent about heti 
loneliness when Ben return*; 
but the burletta ends with ttf . ; 
tic chorus; “To conquer 8 ) 
country’s cause each Brf 11 * 
endeavour.” 

4 

It would have been fAJLf 
Bafer to produce a work 
Aeneas, Dr Williams adnu&Si 
thinks it a valuable 
present a 20th century 
a rumbustious, unsaphfcuc*^ ^ 
which has not been h e<L,t ' 1 
hundred years. , 

“Bfucom Joan Is no* a 
genius, but it Is well 


characteristic of It* Ho 1 * 1 L 

has a lot of moments for 
sour to appreciate! w ’r e ,/inf 
highly enjoyable for foe W 
he says. 

“The Idea behind pBMjgJJ 
give a little bit ^ 
can become a J9&S , ‘Ki aik 

wby( ■corlmK* itlUSlC I* 
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The course 


Sheffield Polytechnic's part-time BA 
social studies degree began in 1981. 
By 1984 169 students had enrolled, 
most of them from the city or nearby 
South Yorkshire towns. Most were 
aged between 25 and 40, around 
two-thirds were women, and most 
came from education or sociul/com- 
munlly work. Very few were from 
the private sector, manual workers 
or unemployed. 

The degree Is modular, with 
courses Including sociology, econo- 
mics, industrial relations, environ- 
mental studies housing and the wel- 
fare state. Students attend two even- 
ings a week, three hours an evening. 
Substantial numbers drop out. There 
Is a foundation year, then two or 
three immediate years and one or two 
final years, depending on whether 
previous qualifications give them 
exemptions. 

The old course moved most students 
along two pathways: urban studies or 
welfare and policy. The proposed 
new course was to add a third: 
human development. 


The people 


The course validation committee 
members were: Mr Roy Bailey 
(chairman), dean and head of applied 
social studies, Sheffield Poly; Mr 
Jack Chatflcld, further education 
adviser, Sheffield City Council; Mr 
Allan Cochrane, sub-dean research. 
Open University; Mr Nick Foster, 
lecturer, business studies and econo- 
mics, Sheffield Poly; Mr Roger King, 
assistant director, Humberside Col- 
lege of Higher Education; Dr Nigel 
Lemon, dean of social sciences, 
Sunderland Poly; Dr Diana Wood- 


The timetable 


Wednesday evening: review panel 
meets privately to discuss papers, 
Issues and process. 

Thursday 9.30 to 9.45: panel meets 
privately for last-minute Ideas. 

9.45 to 11.45: panel discusses course 
with 16 course team members. 

11.45 to 12.30: panel discusses 
course, teaching and support facili- 
ties with six students. 

12.30 to 1.30: panel has lunch with 
course and senior poly staff and 
students. 

1.30 to 1.45: private panel discussion 
of morning conclusions and after- 
noon plan. 

1.45 to 2.45: half of the panel discus- 
ses existing course, assessment and 
staff development with some of 
course team; other half discusses 
proposed new course option and staff 
development with remainder 

2.45 to 3.15: panel discusses re- 
sources, general and Institutional 
Issues with senior staff Including 
faculty dean and assistant principal. 

3.15 to 4.15: panel, decides its Verdict 
and mqjor contents of final report, in 
p meeting twice as long as scheduled. 

4.15 to 4.30: panel reports conclu- 
sions to senior course team and staff. 


The conclusions 


All the panel’s recommendations had 
to be considered by the polytechnic’s 
academic board, and then by the 
CNAA. But on the day. It reached the 
following conclusions: 

• The part-time BA social studies 
was reapproved; 

# The proposed new human de- 
velopment option was not approved: 
the course team was told to rewrite It 
If they wanted to offer It and to 
Improve the balance and relationship 
between subjects for the Intermediate 
and final years; 

• The new sociological methods 
course must be examined and passed 
If the course team wanted U to be 
compulsory for all students; 

# The course team should be encour- 
aged to Increase the weighting of 
course work against examinations 
I (currently 30 per cent and 70 per 
Cent) In assessing each unit. 
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DIY in the making 


No Council for National Academic 
Awards visiting party will set foot in 
Sheffield Polytechnic this year. In- 
stead. under an experimental agree- 
ment, all poly's courses will be 
assessed by panels of its own staft and 

8b(|8oias 

have applied to toe CNAA for almirar 
agreements. Newcastle Polytechnic 
already has one. So to see how it 
worked, Sheffield invited The THUS 
to wntcii the revaiidation of its part- 
time BA social studies degree, That 
openness in itself backs up one argu- 
ment used by the Lindop committee in 
favour of self-validation: that with 
more freedom institutions will also 
have more confidence. 

The four internal, four external 
members of the panel were supplied 
with massive and not always very clear 
documentation on the course by the 
poly. No reduction in CNAA quanti- 
ties of paper here. Several members, 
including chairman and Sheffied dean 
Roy Bailey, had wide experience of 
the CNAA and other validating 
bodies. 

The panel's powers included halting 
the degree from this September 
altogether. Alternatively there could 
be conditional or unconditional reap- 
proval. In its private meeting the night 
before, the review issues were not 
allocated to specific members. Most of 
the issues raised were the ones that 
dominated the following day. 

The overall question, Bailey re- 
minded the panel, was not whether 
they themselves would teach this way, 
but whether they were satisfied the 
degree was the right standards and the 
course team dear and consistent; 
“This Is a peer exercise. We aren’t 
coming from one high telling them 
what to do. What I don’t want us to sny 
at the end is 'Here's a straitjacket - let 
us nut you in it*”. 

The two sides faced each other 
across tables, much of the large 
echoing room between them. The 
course leaders were invited to intro- 
duce the course - "to set out your 
stall". It was friendly: questioning and 
assurances on student support, on the 
drop-out rate, on which teachers 
taught what, on the availability of 
options, and on the balance between 
student self-selection of courses and 
prerequisites for pathways. The 
answers were descriptive rather than 
analytical: “this is what happens" with- 
out r ‘and this Is why it’s right”. 

But at the end of the morning, a 
flurry of academic debate. Why were 
gender Issues not mentioned, asked 
the panel. Because gender issues 
occurred as appropriate in teaching, 
was the reply. But should it depend on 
the whim of the lecturer or students, 
what about feminist criticism, did 
gender appear throughout the range of 
courses, demanded three panel mem- 
bers. 

“I don't see any reason why one 
should peculi arize gender,” retorted a 
senior course member. *T don’t see 


Sheffield City Polytechnic was the first institution 
to announce an agreement for do-it-yourself 
validation under the auspices of the Council for 
National Academic Awards. In the current 
e^eriinentaJ year the poly will consider or 
review around 15 courses. KAREN GOLD 
went to see how it worked. 


boanh and committees an acceptance 
that spending problems, frequently mi 
libraries, can be raised at visits, but 
with sympathy, in it sanctions. After 
all. the pcuple you arc visiting . . - 
could he visiting you next week. 

The other problem anise from the 
panel chairman's position ns a dean, a 
senior pulytcehnic manager in a faculty 
contributing to the degree. That never 
prevented him - nor the oih^r internal 
panel members, regularly hardcr-hit- 
line than their external colleagues - 
from asking awkward questions. 

But it affected the answers. They 
came back prefaced: "As you know, 
Roy . . ." At the end of tnc session, 
the most senior manager there asked 
for a word with Bailey, and the two of 
them left the room, heads together. It 
was, the panel agreed, the most diffi- 
cult and least satisfactory session of the 
day. 

Their recommendations were 
reached quickly. If foe course team 
wanted compulsory methods, they 
must have compulsory examining. If 
they wanted a human development 
option it must he rewritten. Then came 
derailed debate on their report: here a 
committee which had needed an early 
chairman's admonition of "let’s not 
argue with each other" - had obvious 
differences of emphasis: some wanted 
to push the staff nit assessment, same 
on gender reaching, sonic on compu- 
ters. 

Finally they reached Ihe patchy pro- 
file of research and staff development 
umong those teaching on the course. 
Some staff were doing plenty, the 
panel observed; others appeared to 
nave done nothing since their first 
degree. 

According to the poly management, 
the relevant deans distributing tlicir 
faculty resources were responsible for 
staff development. 1 1 was an embarras- 
sing reply. Roy Bailey, as everyone 
there knew, was suddenly both defen- 
dant and judge: the chairman's faculty 
staff taught on the degree. 

During the discussion with manage- 
ment he had said little. Now he 
brought the subject up. “I was abso- 
lutely aware that one of the major 
criticisms wasof my own department," 
he admitted. “I asked them about 
people who sat in the corner and did 


why one should have to list everything, 
it should be taken on trust that 
members of staff are aware of the 
issues and are dealing with them.” 


Not quite the point of validation, of 
course. Nor of the argument. It was a 
tense moment for Both sides: the 
course team was on the defensive; the 
panel, as their academic peers, entirely 
unable to enforce its opinion. 

They turned to the proposed new 
human development option. What was 
the point of it, was it the right level, 
and would it not damage the modular- 
ity of the course? Behind the questions 
was dissatisfaction with the outline and 
a suspicion, particularly among the 
internal panel members, that the op- 
tion was based as much on staff 
interests as student ones. 


Thrashing out 
the issue 
of standards 


Discussion was postponed until the 
afternoon. The panel decided to split 
Into two, for close questioning of those 
involved in the new option, which 
confirmed their unhappiness with its 
balance and structure. The other 
half returned to discuss the other 
major change proposed: a compulsory 
unit on methods of social inquiry. 

Two issues here. Were methods 
better taught separately or in other 
courses? The course team once de- 
fended the iBtter against the CNAA's 
worries; it hadn’t worked and now they 
wanted a separate unit. But how to 
assess it? would it be compulsory, 
asked the panel. Yes, said the team. 
Would students have to pass it? No, 
said the team. 

How would they convince students 
the course mattered? What if someone 
never turned up? That would under- 
mine their other courscwork, argued 
the staff unconvincingly. Finally, an 
interruption from their own side., “If 
you’re caught with your pants down, 
why don’t you admit it?” asked a 
lecturer. Silence, then laughter, as he 
added, “I’m trying to be helpful . . 

Another course member: “3 
wouldn't be unhappy if it was punpul- 
sory and you haa to pass it. But I 
recognize among my colleagues 
qualms abdut making statistics Rnd 
methods compulsory, because they are 
afraid they are going to lose some good 


students The argument continued, 
the panel taking almost no part in it. 
Whereas the usual question and 
answer format enabled certain staff to 
say nothing, this debate - growing out 
of someone apparently letting the side 
down - became proof font the course 
team could and would thrash out Issues 
of standards and mature students 
among themselves. 

Between the meetings with staff, the 
panel saw students. Tnere were five: 
three women and two men aged 25 to 
50, at various stages of the degree. All 
were working; most had previous qual- 
ifications. Were the staffs assurances 
about student support justified, they 
were asked. Yes - “nursed" would be 
the word. Were women students ex- 
cluded. did they choose pathways, 
were their chosen courses available/ 
Were they helped with study skills, . 
what did they think' of the 30/70 
division of exams/assessment? 

Here foe students did not 'back up 
the staff: they would prefer more 
weight on coursework, which the staff 


thought would be too much pressure. 
But eveiything else they said backed 
up the self-jus fiiica l ion inherent in the 


previous course team’s session and - as 
with all corroborating evidence - made 
an immense difference to the staffs 
credibility. 

That corroboration was not avail- 
able for the meeting with the 
polytechnic management, and it 
showed. Particularly as the students 
raised a new issue: library provision. 
Their main problem, they told the 
panel, was not finding time to work but 
finding crucial books or the whole 
library closed. 

lyhnt about the library, the panel 
asked poly management, among ques- 
tions about the institution's attitude to 
part-time students and modular de- 
grees - generally supportive, it was 
agreed. "The statement we had from 
you was that everything was wonder- 
ful,” said a panel member. “Why were 
we not tola this before?" “I think the 
librarian is aware of the problem was 
the management reply: "Whether, he 
can do anything about it Is another 
■matter". 

The answer would once not have 
satisfied the CNAA, known to have 
threatened institutional approval un- 
less whole libraries were built. It 
revealed , the panel’s essential 
powerlessncss to arfcct resourcing de- 
cisions. But the CNAA is not what it 
was in earlier, richer days. There is ' 
undoubtedly . now amohg CNAA 


nothing - aud 1 thought, know who 
that is . 

"I felt like running round the table 
and saying 'I can’t answer that: it’s 
quite rlghr.” 

What does that admission, in front 
of outsiders and junior colleagues, 
mean for the standing of DIY valida- 
tion? Obviously it depends an whether 
anything is done about it, Bui short of 
CNAA draconian measures - not 
justified here - action on staff research 
is no more guaranteed by the council 
and potentially even less so by an 
Internal process behind closed doors. 

Putting the 
comparisons 
into perspective 


The differences between the Shef- 
field experiment and the CNAA sys- 
tem can be exaggerated. Fundamental 
criticisms of validation - Chat it deals 
with paper, not practice - is true of all 
methods, though it is significantly 
limited when student evidence is 
sought. 

Every session of the day, very much 
modelled on CNAA visits, was too 
short to deal with the issues raised. Yet 
a longer, and so probably costlier 
system, would find little political 
favour. The problem of bureaucracy 
remains: the panel is theoretically in 
continuous session to consider any 
resubrnisslon of ihe new option and 
until its report is accepted by the poly’s 
academic board and foe CNAA. Two 
months after the visit, that is not 
achieved. 

An adversarial formal is not always 
helpful; it encourages defensiveness 
ana rhetoric - “bland statements and 
huge reading lists”, said a panel mem- 
ber. Only rarefy would people ndmit 
publicly they were wrong. 

But those moments were crucial. 
The active scrutiny of colleagues by 
colleagues, admissions by colleagues 
to colleagues must, when they happen. 


be the best guarantee that yesterday’s 
course will be better tomorrow. In case 
colleagues fail to be that open , outsid- 
ers must be there as witnesses and 
irritants. The Lindop committee was 
right: the best guarantors of siandai is 
are staff in their own institution. Tl e 
next best and a safety net are outsider , 
The Sheffield experiment, for all Jl*. 
limitations, is the best available form 
of -validatlonr because It contains both. 
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In the last of her series on continuing education, Felicity Jones visits Bristol and Leeds 


The pendulum of higher education keeps swing- 
ing. pavilions and fads come Mnd go as Professor 
Ted Thomas of Bristol University's department 
of extramural studies acknowledges philosoplu- 
tally. 

’I wenty years ago he arrived in the department 
to run pcul-cxpericncc courses in engineering. 
"The Department of Education and Science is 
now telling us to do that as if it were the best thing 
since sliced trend. There is nothing new”. 

He displays a degree of scepticism at a 
university which many insiders think has got the 
balance right between income generating con- 
tinuingeducationandtraditional adult education. 

The University Grants Committee agreed that 
it was a worthwhile idea seven years Bgo and put 
up the money for a special academic appointment 
wnose job it is to stimulate continuing education 
in engineering. 

Dr Roger Moses is formally a member of the 
engineering faculty but also has offices in the 
extramuraTdepartment and was a part-time adult 
education tutor before his appointment. 

He organizes international conferences in re- 
motely piloted vehicles sponsored jointly with the 
Royal Aeronautical Society, Micros in Refrigern- 
fion and Low Light Level Devices to name but 
three of the courses in a subject which is always 
said to be neglected by adult educators. 

ft has always been the department's attitude 
that both grant-aided and non grant-aided work 
should be done by the same group of people i 
without prejudice. 

Bristol learned its funding lesson early when in v 


Continuing story of 
swings and roundabouts 


the UGC cuts it had to bear a larger loss than 
other departments within the university because 
it was felt to be stronger, in four years financial 
support has dropped in one way and another by i 3 
per cent. A loss which has had to be stemmed 
from elsewhere including fee increases which 
have doubled. 

ft has directed considerable energy into non- 


h responsible body courses linked to employment 
e using the department's superb residential accom- 
- mo elation with its Wagnerian setting perched high 

. above the cliffs by Brunei's suspension bridge, 
t The intensive start-your-own-busincss course is 

t for unemployed adults who have plans to set up 
t their own small company. The students come 
i along with definitive objectives and will get help 
with their particular problems as well as a general 
i grounding in accounting and marketing. 

: Jeff was employed as a laboratory manager 

t with the Ministry of Defence before his particular 

section was taken over by Cranfield Institute of 
Technology. He was offered early retirement 
which he accepted and decided to pursue a new 
life. 

He had been running skiing holidays for h is 
colleagues and thought fle could turn that into a 
full-time business, provided thni he could find 
some other leisure Hciivity, such as entertaining 
American visitors, which could fill the non-skiing 
summer months. 

He admitted to iittle business experience: "We 
were asked to list out objectives which I found 
really difficult. It makes you think." 

“I've had no experience in finnncial accounting 
in terms of cash flow and profit mid loss. You do 
need to know some of the fundamentals about 
selling and company law," said Jeff. 

Eighty per cent at small husiuescs fail which led 
to the Manpower Services Commission interest in 
this form of education. Bristol University aims to 


have three-quarters of its students successfully 
in business six months after their course of study. 

The MSC-sponsored course on Women into 
Employment which is run in tandem by Dr 
Elizabeth Bird for women who have been out of 
the job market for some years has made some 
remarkable inroads into women returners. 

It has achieved the highest employment success 
rate of any equivalent MSC course. It is held for a 
full day once a week plus a residential weekend 
and students receive practical help with letter 
writing, job applications and interview skills. 

Seventy per cent got employment or entered 
further training in u survey raken six months after 
the close of the course. 

The other side of the coin of inner city 


university continuing education is presented by 
Leeds University's department of adult anil 
continuing education which has put great emph- 


asis on its outreach work with working class ndults 
who are often denied access to higher education. 

Mr Roger Fie Id ho use, senior lecturer with 
responsibility for this part of the university's work 
explained that historically it was designed to be 
like any other department within the university, 
producing high level courses and therefore 
needed n large staff of full-time academics. 

“We aimed ut those who have missed out from 
education and who need a lot of time with a tutor 
to take them above an elelmentary level." he .said, 
liven before the new* DES formula was 


announced, Leeds has decided to tcy sauih 
new sorts of students and increase itscnJ! 
get into one year what previously it i^u" 
three. ** 

“But a lot of outreach work is needed h, 
those people urni that brings us bock tod.' 
involved because that son or work bastok- 
by full-time staff. It is not easy reet 
different group of students outside tl^ 
classes," said Mr Fieidltousc. 

This means that I .cods’ much-tot, 
pioneer work with adult unemployed bL 
un-university- like settings in housing 
community centres for groups of noa-tNi 
adults is in danger. 

The formula introduced this yen s 
Department of Education and Science m 
effective student hours and penalizes snyco 
which involve non-tcaching work such uft 
of action rcscurch with the unemployed. 

The DES is not only aware of this faetbg 
sympathetic and may find some way of eu 
Leeds to escape the worst of this dflemnat 
leaving those who might attempt similarni 
work little financial backing. 

The Leeds team believes that this sort oh 
in the community among working class n 
demands n basic core of staff who do non-tni 
work: establishing contacts, setting up m 
and handing on the courses to more m 
providers like the locnl authority or the Wd 
Educational Association. 

It also needs longer short-term fundwl 
three years. “A project is just getting too 
down after thut period when it gets themdui 
off. It takes quite along time to establish trim 
to build up u network.” 

Based within the university, the work mill 
unemployed is the subject of a research pop 
A research monitoring group is preparingin 
on the pioneer work tor the department n 
will be used for dissemination. 
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“Yes, we an- much cleaner m the 
Republic of China (Tuiwun). Cleaner 
in every way. Spiritually, physically 
and morally. ' So reads a recent edito- 
rial in the China Post, Taiwan's largest 
circulation English daily castigating 
“Communist China" for lagging be- 
hind Taiwan in providing hot bathing 
facilities for its people. 

Westerners who have lived in 


China’s little 
brother 
with big ideas 

In the latest of our ■ 
series on south-east 
Asia, John Belcher 


& v «its universities in Taiwan 


public of China (rnrely mentioned by 
name and then In inverted commas) 


rhetoric has considerably abated in 
recent years. University faculty mem- 
bers will tell you in private that they 
consider such talk to be for the birds or 


use a rather more endearing Chinese 
expression: “wind past the ear". 
Nevertheless, President Ching Kuo 
has recently stated that the Kuorain- 
tang government will never talk with 
the Chinese Communists and that he 
believes them to be “rabidly milltant ,, 
and intent on subjecting Taiwan to 
"Communist tyrannical rule". 

Massive US aid in the 1950s and 
1960s greatly assisted Taiwan to rapid- 
ly develop nom being an agricultural 
economy to a newly incmatralized 
country. Taiwan's economic perform- 
ance frequently surpasses the expecta- 
tions of the Kuomintang government 
and independent forecasters. Today, 

. with approximately 50 per cent of its 
economy accounted Cor by exports, 
...Taiwan, in common with most East 
Asian economies, Is experiencing a 
Slowing np of growth and there Is little 
sign of revivw abroad. 

Since - the establish ment of the 
Kuomintang government in Taiwan in 
; ■ 1949 the population has soared. It was 
3.7 million m 19$4 add 19 million in 
19M. The government has not been 
: • slow to invest a sizeable slice of 
Taiwan's GNP in education: 2,5 per 
cuit in- 1960/61 and 6 per cent In 


tics, essentially because they arc highly 
subsidized by the Government. All 
universities charge students tuition 
fees of ubout £300 a year in the 
national universities and £500 a year in 
theprivatc sector. 

There is a three level peeking order 
of universities, first the National 
Taiwan University, Taipei, then the 
national universities in the provinces, 
and theprivatc universities. The facili- 
ties at Taiwan’s universities are excel - 



RiyjuMc of China:; 2.67 per cent - 
Evidence of this investment Is ea&Uv 

observed during visits to Taiwan's 
universities where many buildinta 


lent and can be compared to those 
found In many western European 
countries. In particular, their libraries 
are very well stocked, which is not 
surprising considering that Taiwan is 
not a signatory to the universal Copyr- 
ight Convention. 

. Science and engineering laborator- 
ies are as modem and well equipped as 
those found In the UK. Mtrny compu- 
ter centres are superior to their British 
or US equivalents and the level of 
2 1 ftfifSP ^impressive. At Nation- 
al Chiao Tung University the massive 
science park would dwarf similar de- 

SraL\ lhe UK - Numerous 
wShH'i' 5 ? 1 c ? m P ani « rente- 
t «?i kternatiqnal trade has a 

andfKorean being 
fP? ketl in public venues. 8 
aeSSSrSf £ umvers , il y k very com- 
ESn tlV »L a ?i .^ a ® nati0Tial examina- 
hon, the United Entrance Examina- 
tion which Is held annually, Since 1984, 
too examination has had nine sections 


universities where many building 8nd e “8fteerihgY Them Is also a 
were ■ completed in tho 197fk 2S B«neral section. On the basis of scores 
. campuses today continue to resemhU ° bta3 ,? ed this examination students 

vast building rites. Then am iTimi ai ? a i 1,: pted to the.umversitles. Those 

.vorsidos, five, of which are nrfvS!!" ^ ho faU often, resort to tutorial Institu- 

• There ate also £ 33 ?m J dfiEl tionB X ,he ^’^"8 the 
• junior colleges whlohare • ex S®i pation “xUjme around. 

‘ sponsible for education b ffS 4 government is keen to win 

sciences, primary teacher international recognition and has a 
- .and scconaniykacber Sucffi Ahl inujfae concorh, held In rommon with 

out 7 per cent of ^ m» government of the People's Re- 

. Wvcreittes and^SmB^S* S? l 2jJ *2? 9H£ a * f 2T own * a s Chinese 

attend -Junior colleges 2 u * de J2 B - 11 therefore provides finan- 

cfaj aid to cncodragje such students to 


e far education in iwS- T< ^ , ™ government "is keen to win 
, primary teacher ^tnFofe d ^ternailonal recognition and has a 
JndniySacter ^ u n genujbeconcem.hetd In common with 


genujhe concern, held in common with 
the government of the People's Re- 
public of China, for overseas Chinese 
siu defats.. It therefore provides finan- 
cial aid to encourage such students to 
join universities in Taiwan 


, ' dared to offer a WjSSKTS TSSSV T “ wan - 


The Chinese 
Culture 
University, 
where palatial 
architecture is 
one or the special 
sights. 


Yat-Sen, is modelled very closely on 
that of the USA.. Reading a universi- 
is 9 ui,e easy to think 
that itls desenbing a stale university in 
the US. First degree programmes last 
for four years with a strong general 
educational component and the system . 
depends on credit accumulation. Post- ; 
graduate degree programmes have 
substantial taught components. Many 
faculty members have oeen educated 
in good universities in the US, and a 
surprising number retain second 
homes there and have residence rights 
as a safeguard agalnBt any future 
political developments they may find 
disagreeable. 

To western eyes the university sys- 
tem in Taiwan is very authoritarian. 
All students have uniforms that they 
wear once a week and all students 
participate in compulsory weekly 
military training as part of their degree 
programme. Campuses are very re- 
sidential and mixed sex accomraoda- 
don is not permitted . At one university 
l noticed that the girls' dormitory was 
surrounded by a very high wall topped 
- with barbed wire. 

There is considerable emphasis on 
cdmpulsdry weekly physical education 
tad the university authorities take 
* 7 ,™“ organizing the sodai 
Bcdvkies of their students venrserious- 
lv. At Soochow university the recent 
85th anniversary celebrations were 

by thousands of 
students who performed marching 
exercises m unison, and various Sorts 
for two days. 

The president of one of Taiwan's 
major private universities has recently 

get clo ? e t0 the »33r 

camjffllgn among his faculty with a 

taemnh 6 tn C,n ?if ^ thor ^ t^anum. B ut 
10 reduce authoritarianism 
within the university system are un- 


likclv to succeed unless thorc is a 
liberalization and democratization of 


predo that Taiwan is still at war with 
tho communists has been used to 
justify 36 years of martial law and 
controls on dissident activity. 

Students attending universities in 
Taiwan are very interested in opportu- 
nities in the west for postgraduate 
studies. Some subject areas are poorly 
developed compared to what they can 
find in western countries and there is 
status to be derived from studying 
abroad that can greatly enhance job 
opportunities. Such students over- 
whelmingly go to the USA where there 
are about 5,400 students from Taiwan 
enrolled in universities and colleges 
studying a very wide variety of sub- 
jects. Information concerning British 
umversitir a and polytechnics is sparse, 
but, If available, would dispel some of 
the myths about UK higher education 
prevailing among students in Taiwan, 
ie that it is near impossible to obtain 
entry and prohibitively expensive. 

Taiwan's university libraries and the 
resources centre at the Ministry of 
Education in Taipei are well stocked 
with the literature of US, Australian, 
Canadian, Japanese, German and 
French universities. But it is usually 


Kiiomimang government, there l! 
been no diplomatic relations bet« 
the governments of Taiwan ami 
tain and consequently the 
Council is not reprcsonled inTu« 
Britain should be aware ihald 
1997 there arc considerable p® 
ties that relationships betwen 1 
Peoples' Republic of China i 
Taiwan will improve because 
Kong's important trading porfp- 
both parties and Bcijing s w'Mf 
to use Hong Kong as a re-tup® • 
model that reduces opposition* 1 
anticipated reunification of 
pies’ Republic of China and W,; 


lucrative trading relations^' 
Hong Kong when Britain ret#? 
colony to the Peoples’ Reffi 
1997 and Taiwan has indirij l i 


trora the 1960s and 1970s. Since 1972 
when the People's Republic of China 
took a seat at the UN\ displacing the 

Taiwan: Growth in 


sever alt tics with Hong Koojr, 
There is considerable fee^o 
government officers, acadPJU 
university administrators in> 1 U. 
should diversify the rtag* \U 
countries receiving its powEi 
students so as to be less 
US universities. English u i 
language in Taiwan and 
British universities and P° l J\T^ 
arc attractive propositions, "! 
reservation: there is con«niW'; 
that recent cuts in UK.g 0 "^ 
expenditure on universities u» 
Britain's scientific heriiagc- 
University Education 


1950/51 

1983/84 


Universities University University 
Teachers Students 

ii a 607 6.374 

- 14 - - - 8,407 - • r ■ 103,010 
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of the jungle? 
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With one dramatic 
gesture Michael 
Heseltine broke through 
W\JJ the pretence that 
nil JJ government is about 
jlj\ management and 
jO/'/i] , brought a reminder for 
'W the Prime Minister that 
k v politics is about politics. 
As head of a government 
department he had 
sought to introduce a 
new style of 

jM \ management. Richard 
mj/' M Rose assesses how the 
real power in Whitehall 
is calculated 
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N early everyone at Westmins- 
ter agrees that government is a 
very oig organization, but few 
politicians think that the job 
of a politician is to manage govern- 
ment, as a businessman manages a 
business. 

Margaret Thatcher has appeared. 

making government smaller. Ihe has 
even brought in Derek (now Lord) 
Rayner from Marks & Spencer, the 
symbol of n well-mnnnged British 
business. 

Michael Heseltine appeared an ex- 
ception too, proclaiming: “The man- 
agement ethos must run right through 
our national life - public and private 
companies, and the Civil Service. 11 Not 
only had he actually made a lot of 
money as a businessman, but also he 
sought to promote business practices 
in Whitehall. At the Department of 
the Environment he introduced 
MINIS (Management Information 
System for Ministers); it was favour- 
ably reviewed by n London Business 
School lecturer in the journal of the 
Royal Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. 

When Heseltine resigned from the 
Cabinet, he reminded the Prime 
Minister that politics, after all, is about 
politics. This is true whether one 
interprets the dispute as about a matter 
of principle - should a British manu- 
facturer of military equipment co- 
operate with American or European 
□mis7 - or a matter of political status - 
who is the king of tha jungle, Tarzan or 
Jane? Who is to lead the Conservative 
Party in the years ahead? 

Whatever the nature of politics, 
government still requires the manage- 
ment of targe organizations. From a 
Whitehall perspective ministers come 
and’gd, but the ministry carries on. 
The direction of hundreds of govern- 
ment programmes and the expenditure 
of £130 billion of public money each 
year is not decided by ministers sitting 
around a Cabinet table. It is principally 
the work of civil servants in the 
ministries. 

To understand big government, we 
must understand both the Importance 
of political status, and the manage- 
ment of ministries. In constitutional 
theory, there is no distinction between 
the secretary of state and his ministry: 
the secretaiy of state is the ministry, 
incorporating all that happens within 
his jurisdiction. In political practice, 
ministers are less interested in what 
goes in within their ministry than in 
what goes on in Cabinet committees, 
in Parliament, in the party, and in the 
media. A ministry whose minister is 
not a good ambassador on its behalf, 
starting with representing it in other 
parts of Whitehall, is headed for defeat 
in inter-departmental battles. 

What, man, is the relationship be- 
tween political status and the manage- 
ment of ministries? Does success in 
publi? management lead _tp a higher 


political status, or is it a step on the 
political road to nowhere? Does a 
successful politician need to be good as 
a manager of a large organization? Are 
the skills needed to manage socks and 
underwear, whether in a retail chain or 
the Ministry of Defence, relevant to 

mously in the scale of their managerial 
responsibilities. The Secretary orSfate 
for Health and Social Security is 
responsible for die country’s two must 
important welfare services, whereas 
the Lord Privy Seal lost his job of 
looking after royal seals centuries ago, 
The differences between ministries con 
be readily measured by two attributes, 
the number of people employed, and 


the amount of money spent. 

Only two Whitehall ministries are 
really large employers, the Ministry of 


Defence and the Department of 
Health and Social Security. If the 
Armed Services are combined with 
civil employees, defence has more 
than 500,000 people, of which 200,000 
are civil servants. The DHSS has 
90,000 civil servants. 


The Treasury appears a large em- 
ployer, 110,000 staff, only to those 
who do not look behind tnc figures. 


The Treasury proper has only 3,800 

Out-stationing is the 
normal mode of 
organizing the work 


employees,. Including typists and 
clerkB, Of those for whom the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer answers in the 
Commons, 97 per cent are “out- 
stationed" to other organizations, 
principally the Board of inland Re- 
venue anu HM Customs and Excise. 
Managing tax collection is their re- 


sponsibility, rather than that of a 
Chancellor trying to keep afloat amid 
the cross-currents of the national and 
international economy. 

Out-stationing is the normal mode 
of organizing the work of British 
government. The median Cabinet 
minister has only a few thousand civil 
servants working directly under him. 
Public services are usually shipped out 
to local authorities, to the national 
health service, or to public corpora- 
tions. Whitehall ministries do not want 
to have their own fingerprints on the 
goods and services -delivered- as the 
chief outputs of the contemporary 
welfare state. Jim Bulpitt has in- 
geniously argued that these remain 
matters of “low politics”, unsuited to a 
Westminster politician’s quasi-aris- 
tocratic or elitist self-image. 

When public expenditure is the 
measure of size, the anomalies be- 
tween parliamentary answerability 
and hands-on responsibility for de- 
livering services is further emphasized. 


On the health side, it passes nearly ail 
money to the health services to man- 
age. The social security side Actually 
manages the disbursement of £30 bil- 
lion itself- but it docs so from offices in 
Newcastlel The controller there has 
the 1 worries and pride of a works 
manager, rather than the concerns of a • 
'cml Movant managing the agenda fbre 
difficult Cabinet committee. As Sir 
Robert Armstrong, head of the Civil 
Service, has admitted: “Civil servants 
have tended to find policy work more 
glamorous and more interesting than 
management work.” 

The Secretary of State for Education 
and Science answers in the Commons 
for the expenditure of more than £13 
billion, yet is aided in spending this 
money by a staff of only 2,400 civil 
servants. How does he monage educa- 
tion? The answer is; he doesn’t. It is 
the responsibility of local education 
authorities, universities and other 
bodies that receive money via the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce. Of the total employed in education, 
less than 0.2 per cent work in the DES. 
The staff of the DES never expect to 
manage a university senate meeting, 
let alone a classroom of unruly chil- 
dren, or a staff room of unruly 
teachers. 

When we look at how much money a 
ministry spends for programmes that it 
delivers itself, the answer is: not much. 
The median ministry is a few-hundrcd- 
million-a-year operation, even though 
its secretary of state makes this sound 
like a multi-billion enterprise. Defence 
is exceptional in spending forge sums. 
Heseltine had a more normal 
Whitehall post when he was Secretary 
of State for the Environment, con- 
fronting local authorities responsible 
forspending tens of billions of pounds, 
while the department spent relatively 
little, being only an overseer of local 
government. 

If manpower and money do not 
make for high political status, what 
does? Many things: media publicity; 
attention in the House of Commons; 
chairing Cabinet committees; and 
holding an office which is a stepping- 
stone to even higher office. Ministries 
can be ranked on each of these four 
criteria to measure which confer the 
most and the least political status. 

Ministries that are highest In politic- 
al status are not large organizations. 
The typical high-status minister man- 
ages only a small number of civil 
servants, or concentrates exclusively 
upon managing fellow politicians, for 
three high-status posts arc non-depart- 
mental.Tbe Prime Minister must man- 
age her party, her Cabinet, and the 
electorate as a necessary condition of 
having a government to manage; the 
Lord Privy Seal manages the Com- 
mons, ana the Lord President of the 
Council manages colleagues in 
Cabinet committees as well as the 
House of Lords. , 

The three departmental ministries 
with high status, the Treasury,- the 
Fpreign and Commonwealth Office, 


and the Department of Trade and 
Industry, are small in organizational 
terms. Each employs fewer civil ser- 
vants in its core ministry staff than 
Agriculture or Transport, or for that 
matter, many local authorities. 

These three ministries, like a mer- 
chant bank, have big responsibilities 
with small staff. ManajUncr the eco- 


nomy is a problem or strategic In- 
tervention; it is analogous to managing 
investments, where big sums are 
shifted by few people. It is not like 
managing an industrial enterprise pro- 
ducing goods in factories. This is even 
more tree of Trade nnd Industry, 
which has 12,000 staff to deal with tne 
concerns of tens of thousands of firms 
and many millions of employees. The 
Foreign Office rightly ranks ahead of 
Defence in status, for it is concerned 
with deciding whether the country is at 
war or at peace. The MoD’s task is to 
manage fighting a wnr. 

The ministries that rank lowest in 
political status are not necessarily low 
m their claims on material resources. 
Education is low in the status order, 
notwithstanding ranking third in the 
conventional Whitehall league table of 
public expenditure. Agriculture and 
the Welsh Office also rank low in 
political status, even though they 


Defence is a big 
ministry of middling 
political status 


spend more money than the Treasury 
and all its subsidiary institutions. 

• The DHSS, which ranks first in 
spending and is an important public 
employer, is a ministry of middling 
political status. Its secretary of state is 
normally not a member of any impor- 
tant Cabinet committee, and press 
publicity is only average. Since the 
post was created in 1968, no incumbent 
has ever risen to a high status office. 
Defence too is a big-spending ministry 
of middling political status. One 
reason why Michael Heseltine may 
have been attracted by the idea of 
being sent to Trade and Industry in the 
last reshuffle (where he might (ben 
have argued the. brief that Leon Brit- 
tan had; is that the DTI is higher in 
political status arid mors likely to lead 
■ to still higher office. , 

With one dramatic gesture, Hesel- 
tine broke through the pretence that 
government is about management by 
resigning from the Cabinet on an issue 
that is trivial in resource terms/ but 
non-trivirti in political terms. Like 
: others who have resigned for a mixture 
of motives, such as Aneurin Bevan, 
Heseltine will be inclined to broaden 
the area of disagreement between 
himself and tfae Prime Minister, In 
doing so, be will remind her that the 
arts of political management are liter- 
ally the sine qua non of being a Prime 
Minister. 


Neil Kinnock, if he becomes Prime 
Minister, will owe it all lo his skills at 
political management, for he has never 
managed a government department 
or, for that matter, anything forger 
than a Workers' Educational Associa- 
tion class. Michael Heseltine, if he is to 
become Prune Minister in future, will 
need to discard the rhetoric of business 
management in favour of skills 
appropriate to managing a political 
career. 

To recognize that politicians have 
ambitions is not to be cynical, but to be 
realistic. To recognize that the princip- 
al role of ministers in the British 


political system is non-managerial 
poses problems only to those who may 
naively believe that government, and 


talk of having a “non-political" role, 
when what they mean is that they have 
a non-party role. In the infighting of 
the Cabinet, ministers too are non- 
party; each must look after his own 
interests in order to maintain status 
within the governing party. 

The unconcern of ministers with 
management is not a great problem, 
for ministries have relatively little to 
manage. Mote than five-sixths of all 
public employees do not work far 
ministries. Or that half of public ex- 

E nditure dispensed by civil servants, 
far the largest chunk is managed in 
: Newcastle upon Tyne office of the 
DHSS. The place lo direct manage- 
ment concerns is not so much at 
Whitehall, but at local government, 
the health service, and nationalized 
industries. 

Ministers are actually meant to be 
politicians, that is, lo represent con- 
flicting points of view about what 
government should do and , if given the 
endorsement of the electorate, to give 
direction to government. To do this is 
no small task, as Mrs Thatcher has 
shown by her use of rhetoric to alter 
political debate in Britain. 

Ministers are also meant to. inspire 
confidence in the country that their 
government is successful In going In 
the direction that most people want. 
Like most , of her Downing Street 
predecessors for the past generation, 
Mrs Thatcher haa bean less successful 
In doing that- She has won two elec- 
tions. out her party's share of the 
popular vote was low by post-war 
standards, and today It is dangerously 
low in opinion polls. 

The day after Michael Heseltine. 
resigned, the Prime Minister received 
a pointed reminder of (he need to give . 
first priority to maintaining her politic- 
al status. The advent of a by-election Jo 
the marginal seat of Fulham is a 
reminder that in politics the bottom 
line Is ballots not ouckB, 

Vie author is director of ihe Centre for 
ihe Study of Pubtic Policy in the 
University of Strathclyde. His article Is 
based on an ESRC-funded programme 
on the growth of government in Britain 
since ms. 
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Richard E 
I Cobb Im 

A close encounter with 
the Lion of Judah 


In the 1930s, only a small proportion of 
Oxford undergraduates possessed 
cars. They had to have the permission 
of the proctors, who required that each 
such authorized vehicle should be 
distinguished by n little green light that 
had to he lit at night. I never had a car 
myself; nor did my parents. And, like 
them. I never learnt ro drive, which, in 
mv case, was just as welt. 

in Merton, a few of my friends were 
motorized. Reggie Mnudling had an 
enormous blue Buick which ne would 
park- directly opposite the entrance to 
the eol/eae, where irs presence would 
indicate that its owner was listening to 
Dorr Giovanni and not playing golf. 
Chang-Koong-Chcng, the son o? fabu- 
lously wealthy Hong Kong merchant, 
hnd a red sports car in which he 
overturned, late at night, i>n his way 
back from one of this weekly visits to ii 
professional lady in London. For the 
rest of the term, we pushed him u round 
in a wheelchair. 

There were a few other car-owners. ui 
Pcdroso, who was a mil Don . and who g< 

supported General Franco, ran a His- si 
nano- Suiza. And my friend Janivs ( ; 
Wrist u*-l i rccu. .1 fell >w-Jn\ f« <rin n . had . \ 

a small green -.ports car - an Amain. I .11 
think, anyhow nothing out of the n* 
ordinary - in which he used to take me rei 
sometime*. C| v Saturday or Sunday an 
tnns. th 

On n Saturday in the spring of 1938, as 
wc decided to tnnke a trip toBath (we Q 


Rank, it was at once made clear to 
the two of us, as we waited our turn, 
and stood listening to the hairing 
explanations of the big man and the 
bewildered questions of the girl, did 
not go by size. The giant seemed some 
kina of superior servant. 

He was dressed, it is true, also in 
block, but in a thick black overcoat of 
conventional cur; and he niso wore a 
bowler and black boots, over which 
could be seen the trouser turn-ups of a 
black suit. 


The giant seemed 
some kind of 
superior servant 


were both keen Au&tlnians). We got 
there In the early afternoon- Having 
run out of cigarettes, wc went to look 
for a newsagent. We soon found a little 
corner shop at the bottom end of an 
undistinguished street that ran steeply 
upwards. Inside, there was a couple of 
very dark-skinned men, one of whom 
appeared to be engaged in the purch- 
ase of some fresh fruit or other. He was 
making heavy weather over the trans- 
action end the female shop assistant 
appeared to be completely at a loss. 

, One of the men was quite small, 
elegant in a quiet sort of way. and very 
upngbt and spare. Everything about 
him suggested unrehearsed diitinc- 


It funked as if the two parties were 
Met ling jimvikTc and (hat ive were not 
getting any nearer our cigarettes, .uid 
so I decided it was time to intervene, 
f rench .seemed to be called for. 
.Xticfii-^ine mwll lit tin- giant. ,i> the 
.ififurnic spokcMiun m fhe smaller 
man. hut in stall .» way that my 
remarks would he relayed to the latter, 

?u d * third pc 1 . sun - 1 

thought 1 wos doing welt M i courtier 
as it were born to It - 1 opened up with: 
Qua Sa Mafesti ImpMalC sacht 
qua 


I have always been exceedingly vain 
about my apparently effortless (it was 
nothing or the sort) proficiency in the 
an bjonctif pr&eut, the passd suhionctif 
etc. And I went on to wish HIM (SMI) 


tion, Bsuhehad (seen born to dignity. 
His profile might have come off a coin 
(in fact l think it was on one); he had 
delicate and finely formed features, an 
aquiline nose, and a neatly trimmed let 


Everything about 
him suggested 
unrehearsed distinction 


(souhaite one .... on excuse for a 
second subjunctive) a pleasant con- 
tinued stay m my country and a rapid 
return to his rightful Empire and the 
confusion of his enemies and ours. 
After a good bit more of what I 
thought was suitably courtly language, 
1 explained to the girl that the two 
foreign gentlemen wishes to buy 3 lbs 
of slightly under-ripe bananas. 

As the two were preparing to leave, 
the huge man having put the brown 

Iff £m%£[ grecn , is " Pranas within 
the folds of his vast leather purse, once 
more addressing the giant, I intro- 

55* S ”2*-J!P a rayaetf as deux 
dtudiants de i’Vnivmiti d' Oxford, 
This seemed to have been quite a luckv 


La Trahison des Ciercs was published 
in book form in 1927. It was translated 
by Richard Aldington in 1928. under 
the title The Great Betrayal in London 
and The Treason of the intellectuals in 
New Vork. The book was reprinted 
many times in France nnd a new 
edition, with a preface hy the author, 
appeared in 1946. But by 1975, when 
another edition was published, it was 
said to be completely out of print. 
Perhaps this provides an apt commen- 
tary on the work. The title passed into 
everyday usage and the main idea of 
the hook has been generally assimi- 
lated. But it is known about rather 
than known. It is said that his complete 
works are not to be found in any library 
in America. Benda's name is frequent- 
ly invoked but one has the impression 
that he is not often studied. He used to 
like saying that if ever a collection of 
Lives of Obscure Men were to be 
published, his would be one of the 

0 OTSt. 

Benda believed that society is still 
divided, according to medieval p.irl- 
’ ancc, into laymen and clerks. The 

1 laymen nrc those who ure preoccupied 
with directing their affairs nnd earning 
their living. Their outlook is circums- 
cribed by considerations of practical 
interest, and by the interests of those 
whom they serve. These nrc the rulers, 1 
the industrialists, the owners of prop- 
erty, the employees, whose vision is 
necessarily dominated hy their own or 
their masters' concerns. 

This is natural enough, since people 
have to be employed, administered 
and defended. But the other kind of 
people, the “clerks" or those who 
follow the “clerkly" calling, are free 
from these practical constrict at intis. 
They tire set aside from the rest of 
society so that tlu-y can pursue tiuth. 
These are the schnl.it. s. teachers, cler- 
gy. scientists and learned men. They 
contribute nothing directly to the 
wealth of the community, but they are 
maintained by society m order that 
they might devote themselves to the 
creation u! spirit mil values and to the 
maintenance «f spiritual standards. 
Mult was a long line of men. mi eh lirng 
from Aituimn, Dante and Thomas 
More to Voltaire, liurkc nnd Knnt. 

These clerks did their duty by initim- 
Irtgnnd opposing WotUftntfTbVs •• 
realist views of the laymen, they 
denounced, wickedness nnd violence 
and breaches of faith. They wore 
sometimes mistaken and they were 
frequently Ignored. But they made no 
concessions. They were the public 
conscience of erring governments nnd 
monarch® Hnd they were respected nnd 
feared us such. Men might do evil hut 
they honoured what was good. The 

fiXons* ,n,Cd l,lc trntl1 in 1,11 

SO u nc p0 . i,M ,n recem 

thnes nil this changed. 'Hie great 
6 rcat impiety of modem 
times, is the fact that the clerks hove ] 
passed over to the other side, instead 1 
o* “sing their learning nitd their I 
perception to uphold that which Is true 
and good they have pul their prestige 
and their skills at the disposal of tno 
realists. The scholarly class, the pro- 
fessors and teachers and loamcd men 
have abandoned their positions of 
coolness and detachment and have 


fi % 


black beard, ' 

He was wearing abowler, tilled vent 
■ -J* al - over Ms 

arislOCTatio nose. And. although U was 

■ qdite hot, he was f thlckly covered j n a 
long black garment of some rich mate- 

• rial - 1 half overcoat, half-cassodk-. over 
which he wore a black' smeoat that 
covered his shoulders and came down 
below the level of his elbows, but 
’. ^vealinR Ms very tang fingers, several 
. 01 which had pn them, heavy rings 
enclosing bright-coloured stones. He 
had on a pair of brilliantly polished' 
laccd-up black boots. There could 
• ^ en wmethlng a bit comical 
about his appearance, had it not been 
’ Jp r jh° quiet dignity of his whole 
bearing.- He stood very silent, com- 

■ ptetely slffl, while tho assistant fussed 
'• among the shelves behind the counter; 

' co^prijriori was doing- all the 


.j — vi uioncai size, He wrote 
down our names and that of our 

i B< iiiSi f V ai J 1 of ’ ls amosl warm 

He seemed to take ,us in, whether Or 
"tS? vl pp T? 1 * was ’hard Sref? 


the supporters of national passions. 
Instead of being critical they have 
joined in the manufacture of slogans 
and catchwords. Governments nave 
set out to capture the clerks while 
young And to monopolize education so 
that minds and characters are forced 
into aii acceptable mould. But, 'as 
Benda remarked bitterly, most were 
only too willing anyway to abandon 
. their clerklv dedication. 


ft ^ i . 

1 ’ : brought out. He was a giant 

' ; ■'= "L?-® * M - or M » ^ very broad - his 

! STSUPV 9 fiU ™0 iU-Ut 

msy) ' making it even darker, and 

Eak emnhasfcdnE (he still sitiniiMoea n r >1.. 



' sriU of the 


the sirl I tho * r . clerkly dedication. 

^ ■ ; Benda explained this betrayal by a 
of us ■ witched* ff* nf th £? c Variety pf- causes. In historical terms he 

black-cM fii? ^ '-“W a neat change when Hegel de- 

whtttcmotoTO^vi^oStlSl, 0 ^! WjKjdKl WoridVar! 

rivr p ^™i-&TinMMo^ 1$ 1>I“ P»pte who 

Inside - were letters bearing agold - p *]? Vo 

. beading and a coat of armslnclnStno fc»i n Si? en ^ tc i aad aelf-centred theor- 
lions wth cmly tails. They were from V?' P® tr lots. but 

U Grand clmbdlm^eT oSS 5M£?L It T thcn that th «y 
Jtnpirlale. He had been imtructed hv A way ^P 01 the scholarly argu- 

Still'Empenurto 

for our good wishes towards hfs own fjf , role » lo the easy 

person, and for the fortunes omS ^ , the,r ^untry was af- 

country and his jpeoples. nght or wrong. 

Kelt grateful for Mi those irreeular itaT£5. th j Se ? wd ^ rld War, Ben- 
^ that tho subhmSire reas ^ M1 the V were 

ft* cdtiou, Chou and aU that, Mkt SSSoSi 0 y c ^ I »™tted to the 
had been drilled Into me, patTot-like u P hoidin § social order, 

ni X, « P aId off P the end * en ablins uuamtL* they were “‘way 3 
me to make - as I thought - a nS SSS!L ? ^ jnaterial benefits 
good showing in the untaoectdinl* ? , sf atC could provide. He also 


proved away from the Ktaolarly ,r#j. 
ment and restraint which was a ne£ s . 

s ^ te . couId W’ovide. He also 
a l !? lr 5 10 we In tune with 
actuallty,so that Sartre could reproach 
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Traitors to a 
vision of justice? 



by Dennis Welland 

The Journals of Thornton Wilder 1939- 
1961, with (wo scenes of an uncom- 
pleted play "The Emporium" 
selected and edited by Donald Gallup 
Yale University Press. £22.00 
ISBN 0300 03375 3 

The winning of three Pulitzer prizes is 
unlikely to enhance the standing of an 
American author among scholars of 
American literature, and nowadays 
Thornton Wilder probably attracts a 
patronizing mention only for Our 
Town (Putt) nnd Vie Skin nf Our 
Teeth (1942). In iheir lime both were 
theatrically more innovatory, influen- 
tial and exciting than “sentimentally 
folksy" and “pretentious" which is 
how, respectively, they tend to be 
dismissed today. The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, the 1928 novel that won him 
his first Pulitzer, and his other prose 
works arc little regarded and, after two 
incarnations as a straight piny, another 
of his pieces became a major success 
only when the addition of music trans- 
formed it into Hello, Dolly \ 

These journals will not wholly re- 
volutionize this stereotype of Wilder, 


i v Al,Jri rriwso vssnA his journals are steps in this direction, 
ttstunt inlnbitiuiis aoJ as well ns a reflection of the diversity of 

egoism tic deputies. y his current interests. They arc no 

Hut while tl is net wj record of his day-to-day activities, but 

U. n.t . v... ;n nrrsoAiu w ,uo , • ... ir 


Douglas Johnson 
on Julien 
Benda’s 
La Trahison 
des Ciercs 

Balzac with not having, appreciated tho 
revolution of 1848 or Flaubert wi(h not 
having realized the significance of the 
Paris Commune. 

It la perhaps over this last argument 
that we can see how it is that Bendn, 
while the title of his book has become a 

S art of our evciyday consciousness, 
os not been influential in England. 
Not only is the French word clerc 
untranslatable in English, and the 
word "intellectual" presents difficul- 
bul ( he idea of intellectual 
fashions and modes is largely alien to 
British thinking. There maybe literary 
enthusiasms which rise and fall, but 
when an English intellectual is asked to 
write an article in New Society about 
what is wrong with England, he will 
Invariably produce a piece which is 
entrcal of the royal family and of the 


ago and asChwell, Trie & 

Shaw and Wells suggested manv vS maller - 11 is noticeable that tbetj Hcttani soeW Idtscoum and narrative 
back. The British intellectual will seize P‘ cs wbic h he cites of the praise^!' torm. 1832-1867 
upon some particular issue, such m fhn c ‘ cr ‘ t i * 1 modem times tend to be> . by Catherine Gallagher 


gsasjlte-ss; 

u e h ° ^J*P ectcd to make complaints 
5 f^, and the L re ' b , ul who does not wish 
lhat *ere is anything fun- 
damentally wrong about society or 
who does not wish to promote far- 
reachtng changes. But in France that is 
not the case. It has been said that 

SIS!f a L lhc l? ^ t0 be complaints 
about the deux cents families who 
controlled France with their economic 


wealth and influence, now Aero are 
who delermine 


tefiecut^ 


o i ^wuicvaru aaint- 

Germain. Benda, who died in 1956 (bi 

l»«n vJ? Uve ? the present day. 

It can be^rgued that Benda himself 


A writer in tune with his times 


defended Dwytus . prompted by Finnegans Wake and it 

convinced that an injustice leads him to the stneture "But it is a 

place and nut because tic i s - lgn impoverishment that Joyce's 
pathy with a suffering icuu ^ of departure j, as b« en w 0 ft en 
uevertheieui lie did not protest from written word. Life - and his 
tho legal Irregularity whereby urq™ i£f c __ j s always pressingly there, but it 
.was reinstate 3 cundc !? M reaches us through that refraction". 

t? W 'i wnn.wi Wilder docs not seem to recognize the 
ol L ‘ nf ' prominence of that same refraction 
nrllShlSr*!! " OS u 'Vh** were kjjfgJ throughout his own journals. The Skin 
Drcyfusnrds siah as /ula Our Teeth was attacked in the 1940s 

X™ h V l plagiarizing Finnegans Wake but by 

Robert BnisHhieh when he ima u ftjthen WUder was scm’ng with the US 
Ilium siiyiug in his prayers, “**Arrtiy Intelligence and nis papers for 
Lord, wc will deal with our enCl r^that period were among the many 
but please protect us from MonHW^yah^g 0 f wa r, so the journals 
tiendu". tell us nothing of his reaction to that 

One must agree with fhe main At* 
put forward in La Trahison des Cm 

that in every society there ar *“f T__ J[__ 1 

people who arc particularly reflsj* I ¥1 §| 1 1 JCT 1^1 J| I 

and enquiring abou t tiie nat ure ofwsr aiau 

society and about its origins, -m 

and values. One of the roles wUcn^j DfairA I ■ 
must play is to provide a moral w jU.Vr ▼ WJIi9 

cultural coherence to the 0010111 ®? : ■ ^ 

and to render articulate and protest and Reform) the British sodat 
ful those symbols which arc a jan^tive by women, 18^7-1867 

part of any social organization, hv JoMbh Kartuer 
whether, within the complexity® JgSSsT £15 00 
modern society, such 1^1^^:158^0416394108 



Thornton Wilder as photographed by Alfred Eisenstaedt in 1956 


vtunnu'tiiv'vliqum world affairs, nil more complex and interesting tnan 11 
the liiili.ui war npiiiust l-.thiopiwi implies. The period covered (1939-61) 
I*etr;ivnl »»t the f/ciiis nt Mnd bepns when nis reputation was already 
After ull. while be wus luKablystsm established, and five sixths of the text 
in his way of life, lie earned teftw concentrates on the decade of the 
bv writing fur the Nouve&Rm 1950 s in which he produced no major 
hmngaise, and he even uppaw/Mi work, yet the range of his intellectual 
pre-1939 radio station 


charge. They do. however, illuminate 
an abiding obsession with Joyce and 
with many other European writers. 

His own copy of Finnegans Wake 
contains hundreds of annotations and 
among his papers at Yale are more 
than 600 pages of manuscript on Joyce . 
as well as more than 1,000 on Lope de 
Vega. on. the darino^qf wbo^pln^ 


clerk in modem times tend to be^ k . • by Catherine Gallagher 
of rather minor personalities. . ’ University of Chicago Press, £23.25 
Benda’s friend and admirer^ ': ISBN 0226 27932 4 

Me, claimed to see in the a# 7 ji — 

certain dissident i ntellectuajs * 4 - 

communist systems, such asP&fo By unfortunate coincidence, the au- 
in Russia or Pa Kin m Clno*v.|) : thors of these two studies of the 
who were rallying around Uicj^ Victorian industrial novel have both 
BenM, But would Benda hs ^ 3 . chosen to reproduce On Strike by 
ted them? How would he hav^J J Hubert von Herkomer on their dust 
Keynes, or T. S. Eliot (who *£^ 3 ] jackets. At first glance, Hcrkomer's 
his greatest admirers), at .Pr jjthage of urban despair seems 
Russell? . _ « <1 aonrooriatc enoueh. hut the temnta- 


wys, make large claims for their own 
Ustorical accuracy. Professor Kest- 


nonesty ana ctaniy. ur ^ iers rrotest ana tteform opens in 

said that he could accept 1827, Dr Gallagher’s Industrial Re- 
should be obscure, bul tit britiation of English Fiction in 1832. 

was unforgivable. Perhaps uui loth take 1867, the year of the Second 

real betraya l. . Bill, as their closing date. 

The author is S*®* painting; of a subject- 

University College t London- ‘ . 


be invited to read a paper to the 
Modern Languages Association in 
!95n. Elsewhere he is preoccupied 
with the development of Don Quixote 
ns 11 novel, with how to prepare 11 
workable text of Buchner’s VVovreck, 
with themes in the motets of Palestri- 
na, with Madame de S 6 vign£ as a 
letter-writer, and a range of other 
topics. Few pf these projects seem to 
be brought to a conclusion, but his 
thinking about them is conscientious 
and enlivened by unexpected cross- 
references inspired by his other read- 
ing (in Kierkegaard, Whitehead, Laski 
or Zen Buddhism, for example) or his 
conversations with other writers, such 
ns Gertrude Stein or Camus, though 
there is less about his literary acquaint- 
anceships than one might wish. 

From 1930 to 1936 nc had been a 
member of the fncully al the Universi- 
ty of Chicago and twenty years later it 
is to academic activity that he was 
aspiring again. It does not, however, 
come naturally to him, and he con- 
stantly reproaches himself for working 


contemporary to himself, was exhi- 
bited 24 years later, in 1891. 

There is an established canon of 
early industrial novels, to which wri- 
ters on the subject must, sooner or 
later, return: Disraeli's Sybil 4 , Eli- 
zabeth Ga$kelTs Mary Barton and 
North and South', Charlotte Bronlfi's 
Shirley ; Dickens's Hard Times', and 
George Eliot’s Felix Holt. Professor 
Kestncr’s aim is to set these well- 
known texts into a wider fictional 
background, and to establish that their 
authors were part of a group of writers 
on social themes, many of them 
women. He comments that some mid- 
dle-class women, themselves subject 
to political and social restrictions, had 
considerable fellow-feeling with the 
underprivileged working classes. As 
researchers they could enter the closed 
world of government statistics and 
reports, ana as reformers, they might 
make a mark in a male dominated 

Processor Kestner's range of exam- 
ples !b impressive. He covert an enor- 
mous amount of fiction by forgotten 
authors, and painstakingly recreates 
its wider political and social context. 
He makes out a good case for the 
reconsideration of some writers. Julia 
Kavanagh, Charlotte Elizabeth Ton- 
pa, and Frances TVofiope among them. 
In some cases, he indicates the extent 
of their influence on their more famous 
contemporaries. Ab a reference work, 
the book, with its survey of the subject 
matter of -so many little-known novels, 
is invaluable, but for straightforward 
reading it is aU rather hard - going. 


with “a most deplorable and wasteful 
lack of organization". There is no 
doubting that he was honoured and 
delighted by the invitation from Har- 
vard University to become the resident 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of 
Poetry far the year 1950-51 . Flattered, 
he accepted, but was then asked to 
jjgketfn )P addition a foil undergradu- 
ate course on the novel. Wilder was 
sufficient of an academic not to know 
when to say no; he accepted this and so 
many other one-off speaking engage- 
ments that, before he even reached 
Cambridge, his diary was over-full. To 
compound this, n slipped disc incap- 
acitated him from March to mid-June. 

Some of the most fascinating entries 
in these journals show him agonizing 
over the content of his Norton lec- 
tures. His theme was the American 
literary heritage, his title "American 
Characteristics'’. Tradition required 
that the lectures be published by 


Harvard University Press. Wilder, 
sufficient of an academic and a perfec- 
tionist to be unwilling to allow them to 
be printed in the form in which they 
were delivered, reworked them end- 
lessly. Other commitments and in- 
terests superseded, and the manuscript 
was never completed. With the excep- 
tion of versions of three of them 
published in Atlantic the journals tell 
us all we are likely to know of their 
general thrust. They would not have 
replaced F. O. Mattbiessen’s Amer- 


There is too much here to digest at all 
easily. \ 

Where Professor Kestner sets fiction ‘ 
against fact, Dr Gallagher prefers to 
establish a cultural context at ideas and 
philosophies. She begins with an ex- 
tended companion of the laiigudge 
used by two Kinds of reformers, those 


{ended comparifon of the laiigudge 
used by two Kinds of reformers, those 
committed to ending the slave trade, 
and those who aimed to improve life in 
the industrial towns. Terms like "slav- 
ery" and “freedom" were freely used 
in the rhetoric of both groups, but the 
industrial campaigners were inclined 
to describe the anti-slavery protesters 
as hypocrites, ignoring poverty near at 
hand, in order, like Dickens’s Mrs 
Jeilyby, to concentrate on safely re- 
mote evils abroad. 

In her analysis af individual novels, 
Gallagher is less concerned to uncover 
minor figures than to present a new 
reading of well-known works. She 
points to the inherent strain between 
aeterminist theories of social inevita- 
bility and romantic conceptions of the 
individual. In Mary Barton, Elizabeth 
Gaskell “must indict society as the 
source of Barton's crime and still grant 
Barton his free will". In North and 
South, the novelist must again struggle 
with a gap between intention and' 
achievement. If Margaret Hale and the 
feminine influence can.bridge the gap 
between the public and the private 
world, the bridge is an emotional 
rather than a practical one. 

Gallagher’s book is botb more lively 
and more analytical than Kestner's. 
The difference between the two' Is 
particularly striking in the discussion 


ican Renaissance (1941). though they 
cover much of that ground. 

The 1950s were the decade in which 
American Studies blossomed as an 
academic discipline itt the States and 
■ established itself in Europe. It is a 
truism that this arose in part from a 
war-induced peed, among indigenous 
.v And foreign scholars, M td define Amer- 
ica, her athletic democracy", as Whit- 
man had put it rather earlier. Wilder 
was in tune with his times. His concern 
was less with evaluation of ihe literary 
merits of the masterpieces of mid- 19th- 
century America than with the estab- 
lishing and identifying of their Amcr- 
icanncss. 

I remember, arriving as a novice 
Americanist in Minnesota in Septem- 
ber 1952, encountering his lecture on 
Thoreau in the August A tlatuic. Enti- 
tled "The American Loneliness”, it 
gave Thoreau a somewhat factitious 
topicality by insisting that "Our In- 
terest in Thoreau is precisely that we 
see one of ourselves fighting, strug- 
gling and finally fainting in this in- 
escapable American situation". He 
concluded that "It is difficult to be an 
American" and he simplistically 
ascribed 10 Thoreau a rejection of "the 
testimony and the companionship of 
others" and of "the human commun- 
ity" far more total than is borne out by 
Walden or his other writings. The 
journal for November 15, 195urecords 
the completion of the Thoreau lecture 


of Hard Times. Kesriier, approaching 
the novel from the standpoint of 
historical accuracy, finds it "behind the 
times", "anachronistic” and "re- 
trogressive". Gallagher, by contrast, 
■turns her attention to Dickens's use of 
the family rtietaphor, showing hew the 
reconcillatOry rebirth of the Grad- 
grinds at the end of the novel is only 
achieved by breaking the laws of 
society (through the rescue of Tom), 
not by reconciliation with the workers 
of Coketown. Tom, whom the Grad- 
grind circle now unite to send abroad, 
has been largely responsible for the 
death of Dickens's representative 
worker, Stephen Blackpool, a crime 
for which tie Is never brought to 


only a day before its delivery and findv 
ii "meretricious in several ways”. On 
the seventeenth he decides that “it did 
come through nil right - came through 
as a lecture, that is; not as an essay" In 
May 1952 lie was still far from knowing 
how he wanted to develop that essay, 
due for publication in three months, 
having ton many other things in hand, 
it is not an unfamiliar pattern, but if it 
explains my 1952 dissatisfaction with 
the piece it 4 I 0 C& not remove it. Nor 
docs the discovery that in 1954 he 
returned to the still uncompleted 
piece , only to decide that Thoreau was 
£ an odd awkward immature fellow 
who writes beautifully". 

Similarly. Wilder’s fascination with 
Poe us an artist was bedevilled by his 
inability to see Poe as characteristics I ly 
American. Worried by Hawthorne's 
“mirigonius religiosity’ 1 Hnd "dis- 
ordered supcniHiuralism", he finds 
Hud Hawthorne "is so uci American" 
because his doctrinaire novels mb the 
characters not only of their future hut 
of their present as well. When due 
allowance is mmlc, not only for their 
period, but for the fact that these arc 
only tentative notes and not the 
finished product, many of his com- 
ments on individual books and authors 
arc illuminating and provocative , and 
the workings ofhis mind are well worth 


worker, Stephen Blackpool, a crime 
for which he Is never brought to 
justice. 

Gallagher believes that metaphor 
and imagination are under constant 
scrutiny in Hard Times, reminding us 
that the one truly reconcillatory figure. 
Sissy June, rejects the fantastic lire of 
the circus for "the literal and the 
mundane”. Gallagher refuses to 
accept the nnrrator's statement that 
Sissy “provides the workers with ‘Im- 
aginative graces and delights’” and 
comments that “nothing we know of 
her makes this a credible claim”. It 
would be hard to agree that Dickens 
had become totally disenchanted with 
that world of fantasy whose claims are 
so strongly canvassed in Hard Thnes 
but there are grounds for detecting 
gome confusion in the overall planning 
of the novel. 

Both studies suggest new ways of 
approaching, this area of Victorian 
Action. History, culture, philosophy, 


arc illuminating Hnd provocative , ana 
the workings 01 his mind are well worth 
following. 

What he called hi* “c ver-reprehensi- 
ble enjoyment in distractions" pre- 
vented him from completing the "cos- 
mological comedy" called 77ie Empor- 
ium which he had worked on since 
1948. Such scenes as he completed arc 
published hero as an appendix, but 
neither they nor his frequent discus- 
sions of his changing concepts in the 
text provide ft very coherent view of its 
foil intended scope. “Oh, how I hate 
‘symbols' and bookish allusions 1 ', he 
exclaims, but how in my plays 1 
cannot escape them’*. Although he 
docs not mention it, James Gould 
Cozzena's novel Casfaivny may, l 
think, have been one stimulus, but he 
-refers also to Kafka and the Horatio 
Alger novels, and its dramatic farm 
would have resembled that of his two 
best known plays. Bul distractions 
continued, among them, in 1952, an 
energetic exploration of science fic- 
tion; he found “this enormous popular 
foliation" a “deeply interesting, phe- 
nomenon" but also a "vulgarization" 
which "will probably soon decline and 
decay”. The Wilder of the journals Is 
more of an intellectual that ho lias been 
thought to be, and Donald Gallup's 
selection and editing bring out well nis 
thinking and his humanity. 

Dennis Welland Is emeritus professor 
of American literature al the University 
of Manchester. 


politics and feminism are all shown to 
play a part in the dialogue and pole- 
mic. The motives of the novelists 
under discussion often vary widely, 
from the outraged plea for reform of 
Tonna to the benevolent and feudal 
conservatism of Disraeli. Botb writers 
end with a discussion of George Eliot's 
Felix Holt , a novel which neither 
author finds wholly satisfactory. Kest- 
ner complains that "The disappoint- 
ment of reiix Holt as a protest novel 
rests not so much in its political 
expression as in the failure of its 
attitude towards women to be as 
progressive as its attitude towards 

g )U« cal progress”. In fact, like all 
eorge Eliot’s novels, Felix Holt is far 
from progressive in its attitude to 
either Issue. 

Gallagher contends that George 
Eliot's belief that "accurate repre- 
sentation finally transforms the reality 
described" was breaking down when 
she wrote Felix Holt, where she 
"attempts the direct representation of 
pure political value in the characteriza- 
tion of the protagonist". In identifying 
the contradictions inherent in that 
protagonist, Gallagher suggests that 
one reason for the demise of the 
industrial novel lies in the separation 
of "facts and values". If cultural no- 
tions of "value" won the day, the 
representation of "fact" became a 
thing of tile past. 

Leonee Qrmftnd : 

Leonee Ormond Is senior lecturer hi 
English at King's College London. • 
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Democracy at Work 
by Tom Schuller 

Oxford University Press, £J 2. 50 and 
£4.95 

ISBNOI02191B6 i and 2891685 
Improving Industrial Relations: the 
advisory role of AC AS 
by Eric Armstrong and Rosemary 
Lucas 

Croom Helm, £16. 95 

ISBN0709905548 

Comparative Industrial Relations; an 

introduction to cross-national 

perspectives 

byR. Bean 

Croom Helm, £19.95 and £10. 95 
ISBN 07099 3251 Onnd328J 2 


i h dess offer a different perspective to 
many of its predecessors on industrial 
democracy. After considering profit- 
sharing. and other financially-based 
schemes. Schuller devotes separate 
chapters to worker involvement - or 
lack of it - in pension fund manage- 
ment (on which the author has pre- 
viously published several articles), on 
joint health and safety committees and 
in the public service sector. In the last, 
a central question is the extent to 
which extending employee decision- 
making rights clashes with the political 
democratic machine and. in particular 
the accountability for decisions of 
elected representatives to their electo- 
rate. 

The obstacles to effective worker 


E articipatiun in decision-making go 
eyond simple managerial resistance 
to factors such as representatives gain- 


For much of the 1970s, industrial 
democracy and participation were 
buzz woris in industrial relations. The 
EEC issued a directive (the fifth) on 
the subject and the Bullock Commit- 
tee deliberated on (he means of intro- 
ducing trade union representatives 
onto company boards. A decade after 
its establishment, the o income of Bul- 
lock is now history - (he diluting of the 
report in the 1978 White Paper and the 
shelving of the issue even before 
Labours 1979 election defeat. In (he 
mid 1980s. several additional obstacles 
impede any advance in industrial 
democracy in Britain, not least the 
shift in power away from the trade 
union movement in recent years. 

Vet the subject of employee parti- 
cipation has rim rut, ilb disappeared. 
IVhji has changed f.\ the emphasis, 
away from [mwer -sharing forms of 
representation towards more man- 
ngcrially cunt rolled, advisory forms of 
worker involvement (such as quality 
circles) and financial forms of involve- 
mant . notably profit-sharing schemes. 

Al a time when productivity is empha- 
sised above almost every thins else, 
worker cooperation and commitment 
is a key factor in achieving higher 
productivity; for management, forms 
of worker consultation represent one 
means of securing Ibis consent. 

It is against this background that 
Democracy <rr Work is published, with 
the author clearly identifying his own 
stance in fuvour of worker participa- 
tion. Schuller begins by examining 
various labour force developments - 
greater unemployment together with a 
larger informal economy and service 
sector and more shift-working and 


eng participatory competence and 
maintaining adequate contact with 
their constituents. This short but ele- 
gantly written book airs a number of 
important issues and points to the 
narrowness of much of the current 
perspectives in Britain on worker par- 
ticipation. 

Though reluctant to introduce far- 
reaching participation schemes, mnn- 

S gemcnt are much mure positively 
is posed towards the role of (He Advis- 
ory, Conciliation and Arbitration Ser- 
vice (AC AS) in advising on industrial 
relations problems. It is the concilia- 
tion function of ACAS which captures 
the news coverage, yet compared to 
conciliation, four limes the man hours 
irt ACAS arc devoted to background 
advisory work. To evaluate this advis- 


ory role, Armstrong and Lucas col- 
lected questionnaire evident* from 
almost 550 ACAS clients (including 
over 80 trade union respondents). 
Additional material was gathered from 
over 70 ACAS advisory staff am! 80 
institutions involved with industrial 
relations (employers 1 associations, 
trade unions, personnel (mining 
bodies, and so on). 

The approach taken in both data 
collection and discussion of findings is 
a very pragmatic one, the focus clearly 
on evaluating how well ACAS per- 
formed its advisory role, and only 
occasionally struying into such broader 
questions as the developing role of the 
state in industrial relations and the 
changing political definition of whul 
constitutes “good" industrial relations. 

The evaluation is overwhelmingly 
positive. In relation to both short 
advisory visits and more in-depth 
advisory work the va9t majority of 
respondents thought the quality or the 
information received was good or very 
good and most implemented the 
advice fully or at least to an appreci- 
able extent. Much of this advice re- 
lated to procedural reform (for exam- 
ple grievance, disciplinary, dispute 
and redundancy procedures) along 
with issues such ns individual rights, 
payment systems and local bargaining 
arrangements. As well as the quality of 
information, the impartiality and inde- 
pendence of ACAS was highly re- 
garded, not only by the client < irgnni/a- 
(ions but also by (lie third-party groups 
questioned. 

The role of ACAS in lirili.sh indust- 
rial relations contrasts markedly with a 


number of systems abroad (Australia 
for example) where arbitration is com- 
pulsory following a speified impasse 
period. According to Bean, however, 
such comparisons arc of more theore- 
tical than practical use; the close 
interrelatedness of industrial relations 
with particular environmental and 
cultural contexts is seen to make the 
transfer of particular practices from 
one country to another highly prob- 
lematic. Comparative Industrial Rela- 
tions is described ns an introductory 
student (ext (though the paperback 
price of £10.95 hardly appears In 
reflect (his); in it the author seeks (with 
some success) to go beyond simple 
descriptor of differences to provide 
more analytical tools to account for 
those differences. 


tern common to single-country stu- 
dies, with separate chapters on unions, 
employers, bargaining, the state, con- 
flict and participation, and with mi 
additional useful chapter ie vie wing 
industrial, relations in niiiltiit:iri«iii;il 
corporations. The hook's main weak- 
ness is (hm it concentrates almost 
entirely on advanced market- type eco- 
nomics . While the penult iiuaic chap- 
ter docs discuss industrial relations in 
developing countries, centrally plan- 
ned economies get very short shrift. 

Paul Blyton 

I’ottl IMv/oh is hriim r in the dvpart- 
nwnt of business anti tTtuumiii S at the 
University of Wales Institute of Science 
and Technology. 
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the workplace. Subsequent chapters 
deal with the historical development of 
worker influence, and the complex 
question of achieving a more democra- 
tic distribution of power within a 
capitalist ownership structure where 
rights attached to properly (and 
capital) remain dominant. 

Though providing little new data, 
the middle chapters of the book never- 

Do it 
yourself 

Methods of Social Investigation 
by Peter H.Matui 
Blackwell, £18.50 and £6,95 
ISBN 0631 144080 and 140190 
■ Doing Yonr Own Research: how lo do 
bask descriptive research In Iheaocla? 
sciences and humanities 
by EUeen Kane 
Marlon Boyars, £7 .95 
ISBN 07145 28439 

Both of these books are do-lt-ydurself 
guides to social research practice for 
undergraduates. They are also exam- 
ples of how and how not to write . a 
useful research resource. 

Peter H, Mann’s Methods of Social 
Investigation Isa new edition of a 1968 

vuiKliVaflnn U/KSlo Ilia 
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"Where I work” (1974) an oil painting on wood by Jack Crabtree, a Lancashire artist who was given a grant 
by the National Coal Board to spend a year painting In the South Wales coalfields. The picture is reprod uccd 
In Eric Rowan’s Art tn Wales: an illustrated history 1850-1980 (University of Wales Press £35 00) 


The book was originally published at a . 
time When sociology was arguing for its! 
name to be placed on "the doors of 
academic institution?. The epistemolo- 
gical frame o.f reference of the text 
reflects what was then;: for some, an 
- urgent professional issue - the claim 


is presented', as the meads to good 
social research, with prediction's add. 
law-like generalizations the ultimate 
goals. 

A new edition of the text would have 
provided an interesting opportunity to 
reflect on the status of these ideas, if 
only .to communicate how the central 
questions of debate have altered. Sad- 
ly, the author did not lake this oppor- 

ti.nl*,. A l.L I. .1 . ,rr 


□ately is not the case. The revision is 
pdtchy and rather hidebound, the 
updating half-hearted arid insufficient. 


Sociology and Science" to "TheStiidy 
of SociarBehaviour”) and some pas- 
sages are revised, the basic argument is 

unaltered. Given that there Is no 
discussion of the particularity of this 
view of social science research prac- 
tice. no references to alternative ways 
ol thinking, and no serious indication 
that the Image of science presented has 
been the subject of much debate, the 
new edition offers little to .a contem- 
, j^^fy^rtience beyond a glimpse of 



Such a limitation could be over- 
looked If the subsequent discussion of 
research procedures was particularly 
Instructive. Again., however, what is 
offered is disappointingly dated, and 
instruction Is frequently overtaken by 
admonition and anecdote. The deci- 
sion to omit the annotated bibliogra- 
phy Included in the first edition, rather 
than update it, limits the usefulness of 
the text, and is perhaps an indication of 
the criteria which seem to have guided 
the production of this volume. 

Doing Your Own Research by Ei- 
leen Kane Is another matter altogether 
- its delivery far exceeds its modest 
claim. Despite an unfortunate insist- 
ence that the book deals with “descrip- 
tive tather than "explanatory" re- 
search, it discusses research proce- 
d £*» Md possibilities in an extensive 

SifS5 d * nt fa8h,0 “- ^formation is 
presented in a well organized and 
efficient manner, and the tone of the 

Sn^rlSa earUe ! P 01 ^ “0 he object 

inl Widl : 5 h ? cnts with toe under- 

standing needed to make justifiable 
derisions concerning their research , In 


most chapters, the discussion of re- 
search practice is illustrated by exam- 


The guide to data sources and data 
collection is sufficiently detailed and 
eclectic, in medium as well as national- 


obvious omission). 

The book does suffer, however, 
crom having its identity limited lo one 
naif of a problematic separation be- 
tween "descriptive" and “explana- 
tory research. Issues of theory or 
explanation constantly impinge on the 
research practices discussed, and a full 
consideration of theory and data 
would have been preferable to the 
limited option taken. Nevertheless, on 
reading the book one gets the iippress- 
lon that a student could approach it 
w«h a research idea and leave it with 
an intelligent and carefully produced 
research report - and that is quite an 
achievement. 

Janet Siitanen 

Janet Slltanen Is lecturer in sociology at 
the University of, Edinburgh. . . S> 
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The format generally follows n pat- 
rn common to .single-couttlry slu- 
es, with separate chapters on unions. 


society 

The Knowledge Elite rnidthtfj 
Prophecy 
ICvu Ktzlunl-ilulcvy 
Allen & l f n win , £ 1 2.95 aadfl] 
ISBN tUH 3UI 192 band 3011% 

Those suhserihUig to tht tt 
ratioiuiliiy have typically, »- 
their belief system, ihenatfai 
more people find out about it 
the better place the world 
surily he. Blessed is (he pts 
enables two blades of gnat 
wlieie only one grew before' 
self-evidently right. "Happy i 
ruled by philosopher-kma't 
likely ro make us pause for* 
now can we be sure that An 
will he benign? When thecu 
knowledge luive little commits 
uses to which their knowlejm 

r ut, how cun we be certain m 
nowltdge will be universal 
cial? 

These problems haw t 
bothered people to an incraj 
tent over the past century anti 
still confusion about the sothli 
the intellectual. The potetti 
priests of the knowledge aw 
themselves embarrassed by hi 
argue both for (lie resourcttln 
and to understand the ptytit 
and also for the resources top 
the purposes to which sudp 
control .should be put. IntcUd 
hound lo be in dispute fe\tf 
meaning and relevance ofM 
No one wants to live in a invito 
totally predictable and (oagraC! 
led. Freedom lies in Ihucntis 
wc explore annul engi iatenfiai 
not to he social enfiiad •' 
H-m.; tiki- HntSjfJte* 

issues do not male WjS 
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cogent texts luKtBp^JjSi 
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The race 
in space 

Space Weapons and US Strategy: 

origins and development 

by Paul 0. Stares 

Croom Helm, £25. U0 

ISBN 07099 23694 

Searching for World Security: 

understanding global armament and 

disarmament 

by Curt Gasteygcr 

Frances Pinter, £17.5(1 

ISBN 0 86187 562 I 

Star- Wars: science Action fantasy or 
serious probability? 
edited by E. P.Thompson 

Penguin, £2. ‘>5 

ISBN!) 14052.171 5 

Hie Politics of Nueleur Defence: a 

comprehensive Introduction 

by Grcvllle Rumble 

Polity Press, £1 9.50 and £6.95 

ISBN 0 7456 0194 4 and 0195 2 

As the militarization of space will have 
an Important bearing upon the pros- 
pects tor global security, these books 
arc most pertinent, especially the scho- 
larly and thought-provoking works of 
Stares and Gastcyger. Paul Stares has 
written a clear, concise, and carefully 
documented history of the American 
Anti-Satellite (ASAT) programme, 
while Curt Gastcyger has proffered b 
wide-ranging survey of the processes 
of armament and disarmament. Both 
agree that technology cannot solve the 
problems of security on a national or 
an international level. 

Stares demonstrates that the militar- 
ization of space has been a relatively 
slow phenomenon, despite the fact 

five years. He attributes this slowness 
to technological and financial con- 
straints, to a lack of organizational 
support, particularly from the US Air 
Force after the cancellation of its 


[•ays evj 
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introduction lo 
Political /'rm-nrr. Uaj ‘J 
hook 1 h \n good eoM\w«Y 
, ly. given whul has goneww 
lamentably pedestmo- She 
. be content to make some 
hi point* (about, for example, u 
the economisls' predictions 
awry or that drags create* 
diseases have (Ih-iiisc/iwMJJ" 
disabilities) hut shier away foj 
conclusions , hey and saying th 
social and physical worlds W 


Force after the cancellation of its 
manned space programme in the 
1960s, and to the lack of American 
incentive so long as she retained 
nuclear superiority over the Soviet 
Union. 

The sharp acceleration of the late 
1970s reflected technological develop- 


Realism as 
ideology 


more complicated than you 1 . 

think . The point was mad e iw» strategy and History: 
effectively m the spoof collected essays, volume tyro 


in which the prime minister kP 
the "Minister for Admfa* 
Affairs" lo abolish all e<w* 
quickly, in the interests ol^ 
efficiency. _ 

This is a naive and sintp 1 " 
book that must have got into® 
while the editors were buqr*" 
sitting on university comnuiw 
author does not mention 
Mannheim, Max Weber ot 
Fay. Ms Elzioni-Halcvy 
self us an intellectual andtf* 
chapters is entitled u I nlei r>' 
Oroping Society”: from,®n 
of inis book one is left ln^ 
nbout who is doing the gw 
Other critics of scienW 
tiousness and normative); 
will find Etzioni-Halevy l'$ , 
sing an ally. The author re- 
claims that her book is n*% 

E lease intellectuals. She 
, ut not, as she thinks, 
will feel threatened, buj*y 
because the book is 
not do justice to 
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Shlgeo Tagu chi, the only member of liLs family to survive the hum bln)' 
of Hiroshima. The photograph comes from A Place Called Hiroshima 
by Betty Jean Llfton (Harper & Row, £14.95), 


by Edward N. Luttwak 
Transaction Books, £19.70 
ISBN 088738 065 4 

Edward Luttwak has a rather simple 
conception of the game of nations, but 
he discusses its strategies, dynamics, 


and personalities in an extremely soph- 
isticated and sometimes stylish man- 
ner. And never far beneath the surface 
,of his writing is 1 that combative 
approach which has so characterized 


the ned-conservative Intellectuals who 
j.lhave M : the agendo for the public 
debate in the United States since the 
late 1970s. In the defence field none 
has been «9 combative or prominent as 
Edward Luttwak. 

Although bureaucrats and occa- 
sionally the American public at large 
are sometimes the targets for his 
attack, his particular favourites are 
those liberals who, to adopt Theodore 
Roosevelt's famous phrase, “mean 
well feebly". Not surprisingly, there- 
fore, President Jimmy Carter is. the 
. butt of severe criticism. The former 
president is described as a "classic 


assume* far example, tb^ 1 *^ president is described as a "classic 
S of rcientisStbe ' e “ m P l = of a very clever but basically 

KwS uSSSu. ^Intelligent man"; as being “incap- 
admiWnn fhaVthtwe *P ]c understanding the fun- 

damentals of international affairs”; 


fcrS throuSi the unint«&. danientals of international affairs"; 
of dniu “ia to vray equals and as a person for whom /'unwisdom 
have be*® ‘S' his permanent condition". New 
HniS^ At^iast this book ^ 1 and old conservatives will revel in such 
£g ,£! Mhoalil ;*bu« Wridnp; "HbtraU”, “dove,” 
l T VJ!L!+?L^inir MdoWgy^ a" d to the centre and left of 

SwSw toe* Luttwak. might wince, but they can 
wnte better essayi^ — . — * -;((fani a good deal, for Luttwak’s 

n _ D _,| ■’ arrows are usually well placed, his 

K. raiW knowledge is encyriopedic, his analy- 
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nients, especially in non-nuclear kill 
techniques and in terminal homing 
devices; a recognition of the "force 
multiplier" effects of satellites for a 
whole range of military missions, in- 
cluding general purpose military op- 
erations; and the concerns aroused by 
the resumption of Soviet testing in 
1976 and their deployment of an 
operational ASAT system in 1977. 

Stares fears that the outcome will be 
an arms race in space, which could be 
immensely expensive, destabilizing (as 
it threatens the satellites which but- 

of 

ho still believes that there Is scope for 
arms control rs a means of regulating 
and stabilizing ASAT competition, 
despite the missed opportunities for 
arms control in the I ‘Mis, early l97Ds 
mid early 1980s. 

Whether this will occur is possibly 
doubtful, as Stares himself admits. 
Neither the passage of time, (by which 
military dependence upon satellites is 
likely to increase while more sophisti- 
cated ASAT systems may be de- 
ployed) nor the Strategic Defence 
Initiative (SDI) - the so-called "star 


mind of one of the best and lightest. 

Strategy and History is the second 
volume of Edward Lultwak’s collected 
•‘essays” (that is, book reviews, confer- 
ence papers, chapters, and journal 
articles), most of the pieces being 
written between 1974 and 1985. It 
comprises a generally stimulating 
selection of material which falls into 
three more or less eoual sections. Part 
one, "Deterrence, Destruction, and 
Detente" is the heaviest going; part 
two, “The Uses of Naval Power is the 
most professionally relevant (some- 
times reading like staff papers); white 

S ait three, ’“Styles of warfare and 
tyles of Strategy" is the most scintil- 
lating. In this final section Luttwak is 
at his insightful and acerbic best: he is 
always on the attack and he effectively 
deploys and integrates his brood his- 
torical knowledge and his expertise 
regarding the contemporary situation. 

Throughout his work Luttwak lays 
his cards on the table, [n the preface he 
writes: “The reader will . . . recognize 
a consistent bias, for strategy is not a 
neutral pursuit and its only purpose is 
to strengthen one's own side in the 
contention of the nations." Some of us 
would prefer to increase "security” 
rather than “strength", but this distinc- 
tion is irrelevant for Edward Luttwak: 
he believes the two are synonymous. 
Significantly, in the final paragraph of 
the book he describes nuclear parity as 
“fundamentally unacceptable'’ to the 
United States. US weakness, he 
claims, Is "the true cause of today’s 
anxieties for world peace”. The ob- 
vious implication wc must draw is that 
US “superiority" alone will create (be 
conditions for lasting peace. Like 
others of his school (and his counter- 
parts in the Soviet Union) Luttwak 
seems unable to appreciate that the 
vigorous pursuit of national strength is 
often part of the problem of interna- 
tional and national security, as well as 
sometimes being part of the solution. 
This was never more so than today. 

For the foreseeable future the secur- 
ity of the^ United-States - and therefore 


wars" programme - are likely tq 
improve the immediate prospects of 
arms control. Stares could only allude 
to SDI, as he appears to have been 
finishing his manuscript when the 
programme was launched, but so long 
as tne Reagan administration believes 
that it may be possible to intercept 
ballistic missiles (not just satellites) in 
space, it seems likely to give SDI 
research priority over arms control. 

Curt Gastcyger addresses some of 
these problems in his review of arma- 
ment and disarmament. He argues that 
these processes are not contradictory 
/-buf inay complement' each other; (hat 
the control or reduction of nuclear 
arms may be paralleled by improve- 
ments in conventional armament; and 
that neither armaments nor disauna- 
iiiciii arc ends in themselves but means 
towards the promotion of iiuenuiliaa- 
nl security and the prevention of war. 

Although these arc eminently sensi- 
ble premises, Gasteyger tries to am- 
plify them by commenting upon almost 
every facet of the arms race, not 
merely nuclear arms but also the 
conventional arms trade, nuclear pro- 
liferation, the militarization of space, 
chemical and biological weaponry. 


the western world - has to he achieved 
in concert with the Soviet Union; the 
cold war approach, of merely th rowing 
megatons at the problem, will not 
work. The Soviet Union will never 
allow US "superiority"; so any drive 
for the latter will Immediately stimu- 
late Soviet feelings of Insecurity and 
countervailing effort. Another arms 
build-up will thereby ensue; there will 
be more tension, danger and cost, but 
no more security In the end. This is (he 
predictable future history of star wars, 
If President Reagan and his supporters 
get their way. It is also the mentality 
which Invites "nuclear Saralevos". The 
old style "realism" which informs the 
new nghr in the United States fails to 
recognize that between the nucloar 
.superpowers security must be recip- 
rocal. Unfortunately, In Washington 
these days it is easier and more 
prestigious to be clever about deter- 
rence and confrontation than wise 
about detente and long-term coexist- 
ence. 

Thus the simple world of the far 
from simple Edward Luttwak is that of 
the traditional strategic “realists”. 
These are people who pride them- 
selves on seeing the world “as It is", as 
opposed to “how it should be”. But, 


like the liberals they scorn, "realists" 
are also prisoners of their preconcep- 
tions; for all of us the “reality” of tne 
strategic world is inextricably bound 
up with the images we have of it. With 
international politics, os with art, the 
observer brings a great deal to the 
subject. Thus the tag “realist" often 
tells us more about the preconceptions 
of the individual rather than the 
"actual" nature of the world he/slie is 
attempting to describe or change. In 
international politics “realism" is 
ideology: “reality" is in the eye of the 
beholder. 

Ken Booth 

Ken Booth is reader in international 
politics at University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. ~ , > — 


new weapon (velumlogies, the press- 
ures driving (lie arms race, and i lie 
li miinl achievements of arms ennirol. 
As u consequence, the book is some- 
what uneven in substance- Several 
chapters are all loo brief, lack adequ- 
ate documentation, ;md miss key 
issues in con temporary strategic 
thought, including, for example, 
Albert Wulilstettct’s critique u( the 
action- reaction phenomenon a> the 
purported basis of the arms race. Some 
of his comments are also slightly odd, 
notably his reference to the Second 
World War as "totally senseless". 

Yet he proffers many incisive 
observations on the weaknesses of 
multilateral urms negotiations and on 
the improcticality of general and com- 
plete disarmament, lie argues that any 
progress towards the reduction of 
armuments will depend U|X>n changes 
in the political climate, particularly 
specific measures to reduce the sense 
of insecurity, instability, luck of in- 
formation and the possibilities of mis- 
calculation and precipitate action. He 
proposes measures to meet each of 
these requirements, none of which 
would require a fundamental change in 
lute rnatianul relations nor any loss of 
national sovereignty, Nevertheless he 
concludes, quite reasonably, that these 
proposals are unlikely to he im- 
plemented so long as nations continue 
to search for security through ever 
expanding arsenals of more sophisti- 
cated weaponry. 

£. V. 'Inompsun and bis co-authors 
have written a fierce critique of the 
Strategic Defence Initiative. Thomp- 
son argues that SDI was launched to 
overcome the basing problems of the 
MX missile and the opposition of the 
“nuclear freeze" movement in the 
United States, and that its ultimate 
purp os c is to enhance the competitive- 
ness of American capitalism. “The real 
message of Star Wars”, he concludes, 
is that western Europe should escape 
from American hegemony as soon as 
possible. 

.This analysts might have been more 
plausible had ft been 'more balanced 
and more carefully researched (a cri- 
ticism, however, which docs not apply 
to John Pike’s detailed account or the 
Soviet anti-ballistic missile program- 
me). While Pike and Ben Thompson 
huve used a fairly wide range of 
sources, the other contributors might 
have supplemented their references, 
largely culled from articles in journals 
and newspapers, by consulting the 
voluminous body of evidence on SDI 
which has been submitted to various 
Congressional commitrecs. 

Ben Thompson, for example, might 
have adopted a more balanced 


approach in examining the projected 
costs and techniciil feasibility of SDI. 
Although lie admit v that there is a wide 
range of estimates, he prefers to 
concentrate upon the more alarmist 
projections, while merely men tinning 
the other views in his footnotes. Kip 
Hulkdcy is even more extreme when 
he argues that the new Soviet missiles 
(the 5S-24. SS-25, SS-N-2J. SS-22 ;md 
SS-23), arc the first stage of a “Soviet 
‘future’ reaction to SDI”. Apart from 
the fact that all these missiles arc the 
products of ten-year development 

K ra mines, the first deployments of 
S-22 and SS-23 were in 1979- four 
years before Reagan's speech laun- 
ching the SDI programme! Finally, the 
analysis might have been more consis- 
tent. While E. P. Thompson depicts 
SDI as an "obscenity” to tne peoples of 
the third world, dramatizing their 
degree of "vulnerability", he tails to 
explain how his preferred course of 
action for western Europe, namely the 
adoption or a non-aligned neutralist 
posture, would enhance our sense of 
security. 

Grcvillc Rumble provides a more 
balanced argument in his review of the 
evolution of nuclear weaponry and 
strategy since 1945, as well as the 
debates over the legality, morality and 
effects of nuclear warfare. He con- 
tends that Britain should adopt a 
non-nuclear defence policy, n conclu- 
sion derived (rain various assertions 
ahum nuclear weapons and conven- 
tional defence , some ol which arc quite 
remarkable. He claims that nuclear 
weapons cuniravcnc various interna- 
tional legal agreements, including the 
Geneva Gas Protocol of 1925; that 
American cruise missiles arc being 
deployed in Italy not to defend western 
Europe but to “threaten the Middle 
East and North Africa" (thereby over- 
looking the point that the deployment 


was requested initially by the political 
leaders of western Europe ana not by 
the United States); ana that a Euro- 
pean defence association could be 
formed upon the basis of territorial 
defence, guerilla warfare and civil 
resistance, without even mentioning 
the role of France and (he latter's firm 
commitment to the force de frapp e. 
Ultimately a defence policy, whether 
based on nuclear weapons or not, must 
be credible to friends and Iocs alike: 
Rumble’s proposals, despite their 
careful construction, hardly meet this 
criterion. 

E. M. Spiers 

Dr Spiers is defence lecturer in the 
school of history at the University of 
Leeds. 


Equipment planning guide for voca- 
tional and technical training and educa- 
tion programmes. No. 15: Audiovisual, 
draughting, office, reproduction and 
other ancillary equipment and supplies 

2nd edition (revised) 

This new edition. updates and improves the content of the first edition 
with regard to technological developments. The series has been’ 
designed to save the time and effort of planners, buyers and sellers of 
equipment in both developing and industrialised countries. They con- 
tain illustrated lists of equipment, model workshop layouts, common 
conversion facturs, price lists and alphabetical indexes of item captions 
in English, French and Spanish. 

ISBN 92-2-103815-7 £13.35 

Management consulting: A guide to 
the profession 

Edited by Milan Kubr 

. " . . . put together in a thoroughly readable form. It is n useful guide 
for anyone interested ip understanding the basics of management con- 
sultancy ... a first class job”. 

(Management Decision, Bradford, U.K.) 

ISBN 92-2-101165-8 ' £15.05 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

Branch Office 

96/98 Marsham Street IfifllOlo 

London SW1 P 4LY., 
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BOOKS 

Scheme of 
things 

Perfect Symmetry: the search for the 

beginning of time 

by Heinz Pagels 

Michael Joseph, £14.95 

ISBN fl 71 SI 2 6084 

Physics, it seems, has arrived ai a 
peculiar stage in its development. A 
century ago there was a feeling abroad 
that, apart from some matters of 
detail, physics was essentially com- 
plete. Tncn along came the relativity 
and quantum revolutions ami whole 
new vistas were opened up. Recently, 
a new spirit of optimism is sweeping 
the physics comm unity in the wufcc of 
the heady advances being made in 
unifying the laws of nature - advances 
which stem chiefly from high-energy 
particle physics and its application to 
the origin of the universe. Asa result , a 


scheme -possibly even a single master 
equation. . . 

Curiuusly, this audacious optimism 
has produced a backlash among some 
sections of the physics community, 
who regard such preoccupation with 
grandiose cosmic schemes as a danger- 
ous distraction from the real business 
of empirical research, which has a long 
way lo go yet. Give the impression that 
physics is on the verge of culmination, 
they argue, and people will turn else- 
where for their science. The optimists 
counter, however, that the possibility 
that we might be dealing with deeper 
truths about the nature of the universe 
proves profoundly inspiring to scientist 
and layman ulike'and in fact acts as an 
incentive for fundamental physics. 

Among the optimists, my favourite 
author is Heinz Pngels. His previous 
book The Cosmic Code received wide 
acclaim by managing to convey the 
“gee- whizz" quality of the ideas cur- 
rently at flic frontiers of physics with- 
out loss of balance or accuracy. 
Moreover, Png c Is writes in »n endear- 
ing folksy style that never allows us ro 
forget that scientists nrc really over- 
grown children struggling lo read the 
storv-book of nature. Perfect Symnuf- 
try provides the author with an excuse 
to return to some of the "wild” ideas 
stifi surfacing in unification physics, 
nnd to explore those that have surfaced 
since his fast book. Sadly, however. 


the theory of superstriugs currently 
gripping the physics community 


number of physicists have begun to 
construct theories - ur at least theories 

about theories - iliat address not b „ vr „. 0 .... t . ... 

merely one particular aspect of nature, appeared too late to be included, 

but ail of existence. Such "theories of This time, Pagels's way into the 
everything" seek to unify ail forces. trendy topics of unification physio and 
particles of mailer, space, time ami cosmic creation is via astronomy, and 

creation into a single descriptive nearly half the book i> sectioned ulf in 


something called “Herschcl s garden 
wherein tnc reader is led through most 
of the significant developments of 
modem astronomy and cosmology: 
stars, galaxies, black holes, and the 
like. Tnc discussion then turns natural- 
ly into an account of the early universe 
- the primeval phase following its 
origin in a big bang. We then encoun- 
ter the astonishing confluence of cos- 
mology and particle physics, and the 
author is into the territory he presents 
so well. Always careful to avoid getting 
carried away, Pagels cautiously sepa- 
rates off many fashionable topics, such 
as the inflationary universe, into a 
“wild ideas" section. 

Unlike many authors who write in 
this field, Pagels docs not use the 
subject as an excuse to promulgate his 
own ideas - the ideas he reviews are 
fascinating enough. Only a few pages 
at the end are devoted to personal 
speculation. Here we are invited to 
contemplate a new metaphor: the 
universe ns a gigantic computing 
machine, with the laws of nature 
constituting the “software". It is a 
perspective very much in tune with the 
drift of modern physical science, in 
which process is gradually replacing 
object ms the basic concept. Thus, 
Pagels concludes with (he ultimate 
mystery of the relationship between 
the cosmic computer ami that smaller 
version we find inside our heads. 


Paul Davies 


hud Davies is nrofi'SMV of thcorviietd 
physics i it the Ibiiivtsity of A'< a nr«it//r 


upon Tvnc. 


Motor 

commands 


The Drain Machine: the di? vtlupuu.ni 
of nenropft) sin logical though I 
by Marc Jean uc rod 
Harvard University Press, £14.50 
ISBN 0674 08047 5 

During the past lew decades, our 
understanding of perception has been 
considerably advanced-, corresponding 
progress Iraa not bean made with the 
motor system. The Brain Machine 
gives a historical account of the con- 
trasting schools that have worked on 
the generation and control of volun- 
tary movements. 

One opposition was that between 
vitaUsts and reflexologists, between 
those who postulated a mental force 
underlying movement and those who 
thought alt movement was triggered by 
a stimulus nnd was therefore merely a 
reflex, however complex. Descartes 
had it both ways, since he believed thut 
animal movements were purely 
mechanistic, while in people he 
allowed the homunculus to intervene. 
In the 17th century, Robert Whytt and 
others repeated Leonardo da Vinci's 
demonstration that a decapitated frog 
could produce complex though often 
Imperfect movements, but only when 
stimulated - a considerable coup for 
the reflexologists. The tables were to 
same extent turned when Flourens in 
1825 reversed the positions of the 
muscles on a chicken's wing and found 
. that the bird could still fly. 

Sechehov and . Pavlov were <xm- 

‘firmed reflexaloinfitR. fttrnniinrt Rrourt 


class of neurons (pm neurons I (liar 
spoiUJiicnii.slv' ili s<ji urged stores nl 
cncrg) and Sherrington vaguely refer 
i ed ro (lie loom nf ilio built whcie 
almost every tiling was couneeieil to 
everything else. It seems curious that ii 
rook so long for the rellcxologisis to 
iiotur fliat /turn actions ate not under 
m mi uiusioniro I initial they depend on 
the state of tlic person. Konrad Loren/. 


(ami. one might add. even mure so the 
behaviourists) triad Ip circumvent this 


problem by postulating Internal atimu- 
II. a thoroughly confusing concept- 
Marc Icannetod has written an In- 
teresting and scholarly book, and his 
sketch of the study of voluntary move- 
ment is fascinating. Unfortunately, 
like many of those whose work he 
describes, he seems to confuse the 
unanswered but onswc ruble question 
of how the brain controls movement 
with the unanswered and unanswer- 
able question or how consciousness 
and tnc will enter into movement 
control. Thus, he objects lo trick vou 
Holst's postulation of neural oscilla- 
tors to cxplnin why urgnniBms hchuvu 
differently nl different limes, on the 
grounds that “such a physiology of 
■ spontaneity gives a singularly limited 
explanation , for it only explains “the 
automatic aspects of behaviour.” 

His own efforts to overcome this 
problem nre set out in the last chapter, 
which Is the only disappointing part of 
the book. He bases his solution on the 
work of von Holst and Richard Held. 
Von Holst proposed that, when an 
oigamsm makes a movement, a copy 
of the motor command is sent to tne 
sensory system. If the sensation of 
movement received back corresponds 
exactly to that which would be ex- 
pected from the, movement made, the 
sensation is. cancelled by the- mptoi, 
command copy. tbds ensuring that the ' 


lii'ily (itMlIeii'mv). Siil*M*i|iit*iitly, 
Held iH'iluiiiiftl sonie iiigi-niuus ex- 
petinit'iih in which subjects wore 
prisms ih.it shilled the world on their 
eye* through about 12 degrees: be 
fun ltd that, provide! I the subjects 
turned actively while wearing the 
pi isms, they ,ul.inic«l in (hem .oulranu’ 
to reach foi objects in llu- cutreU 
direction. He proposed that when 
r difference consistently differs from 
drat normally- following u given uiutor 
command, the new relrition&hU 


in be- 
tween the two is learned, thus chang- 
ing the cancellation function and caus- 
ing adaptation to distortions of vision. 
But just as Flourens helped lo discredit 
reflexology, so Charles Harris (and 
numerous others) have shown thill 
Held's explanation is incorrect: the 
main change underlying prism udup! .v- 
tiott sectns lo lx? a chance in (he felt 
position of the pails of the liody with 


respect lo their position in the visual 
field. Unfortunately, Jcanncrod mnkes 
no mention of Hurm but simply accents 
Held's theory. He then makes the 



Discrete 

members 


to provide nn under] 
text. This is not rc 


method draws on many 
is nut an easy subject to, 

level. A comprehensive^ 

need lo include description 



BOOKS 


Finite Element Methods 
In Structural Mechanics 
byC. T. F. Ross 
Ellis Horwoud,£22.00 and 
ISBN 0853 12 HUH I and 88‘H< 


physical principles involved h 

Icm; il.UTpoIalion thtory;* n KIJ 

^.r'nSrafe rTlDllC 

doctrine 


Engineering analysis has been founded 
on the formulation and solution of 
problems in terms of differential equa- 
tions. But although elegant analytical 
solutions nrc possible for a restricted 
range of problems, it is often found 
that the boundary conditions to be 
satisfied for practical problems make 
the mathematical manipulations ex- 
cessively difficult. Ci»nsei|iieiiriy, the 
development of approximate numeric- 
al fecnniqitcs Inis been vigorously 
pursued for many years; the finite 
clement method being the most 
powerful yet produced. Essentially, 
this method converts the problem o! 
solution of differential equations to 
one of .setting up and solving linear 
simultaneous "stiffness" equations. 

For (he past hundred years, structu- 
ral mechanics has been used to analyse 
frames and trusses - exact stiffness 
equations for members being con- 
structed on (he basis of elementary 
theories of the strength of materials. 
Those equations tire then compiled 
into a set of linear simultaneous stiff- 
ness equations for a particular structu- 
ral system. Automatic computer solu- 
tions to set up ami solve such stillness 
equations, together with approximate 
"ineinlvi" or finite element stiffness 
equal urns for parts of a structural 
continuum, were first developed in (he 
1950s, since when lire finite dement 
method litis become widely accepted. 
The stiffness method of structural 
analysis, however, is only one aspect of 
tin* more general futile clement 
approach to "l-tauimi- mimriu .iI m-I" 
lions of partial ditfciciili.il equation- 

Although mam book- base Ion 
written about tltc fume element 
method, there have been lew uilnnpts 


, -T;.- 


tugeora; numerical llltcofti 

techniques for handling lira 
ties of data on compute, 
book, however, tines mi n* 
comprehensive text on iheb 
ment method, even for nil 
(crested only in applications^, 
ml mechnmes. 


English Society 1688-1832: Ideology, 
social structure and political practice 


nmecnnu.es. during (he an den regime 

I he ordering of ideas folloy h« i r li Clark 
the historical devekr— " yJ 
method from the 


Cambridge University Press, £30.00 


method ironi inc direct t 

ssrtisssjf 

concerned with the stalk end 4 yke most historians. I fed mule :u 
analy.si-s of linear structures f home in (he periud before dial of my 
d.scretc members. own specialism than in the period (hat 

I lie modelling of conlimn succeeds it. For most l/ih-ceniuty 
ictus js introduced using ta historians the Tudor/Sluart period 
triangular elements. Hi forms a unity, the auc of Kclnmuiiun 



nature of the errors invohrix incipient industrialization. English life- 
sucli formulations. Ms tory seems indeed to move from 
although in-planc, four-wi Renaissance caterpillar to Victorian 
eight-node, isoparametritrosi moth via h stiff and formally tedious 
nl elements arc introduced^ 18th-century chrysalis. The first and 
t rated by examples, featured foremost achievement of Dr Clark's 
accuracy, such ns the use old l»ok » Hint he destroys that pattern, 
integration and optimal waft Hc forcefully rejects the tuition that 
lions, arc not mentioned die 1 1 s,h century needs to be undcr- 
lt is a difficult task tops s ‘ 0 ‘ ul “ s « prelude i«i 1832. and 
teaching text for student! ri maintains instead that .it is essentially a 
knowledge of cither structunle l| n ear development from the Stuart 

T 6 h * diffku " book in ■ " iBhand • 

...I i«U< IOW, 


individualism. 

It is at it- very best in challenging the 
seculiiri/alion of publics at two levels, 
it challenges the assumption that the 
political and sncio-ctiltUMl thought of 
the period was secularized: and it 
challenges the methodology of those 
who acknowledge the persistence of 
religious discourse but svh“\e treat- 
ment of it is so positivist us to strip it uf 
its essentially religious meaning and 
force within the rhetoric of the uge. Dr 
Clark thrilUngly demonstrates the cen- 
trality of "an ideology of theological 
politics" to the 18th century nnd with 
considerable effect argues that “all 
forms of radicalism in early modern 
England had u religious origin". He 
startles at every turn. 

Tltc book is always clever, if some- 
times clever-clever. It is never dull, 
silly <>r routine it needs to he read on 
Locke, Hume. Smith, Ucntham; oil 
Wesley; on popular religion; on hon- 
our and deference; on the universities; 
on the mirage of the industrial rcvolu- 
liun. Its boldness is best captured in u 
collage of typical assertions: 

Ibe agciiiv' nl the Stale which 
omtintNvd him in everyday life w;r. 
mil I'niliaiitcilt. reaching out as a 
mucUiuciy uf representative- <lctlio- 
eracy . . . hut the Church, quartet- 
iug the laud not mm a lew hundred 
const it tie neies but inlo ten tlious.mil 
parishes, impinging on the daily 



I... , .i MMCI1UU. UI '.mi* niipuai..- iii.-i unu 

^ n ‘J. , , m »!f preoccupations in ways that produce 

problems iUm. lUjl to teg puzzling progressions in the argument 

nil £ !” 1 1 UtU ' and in conceptualizations of key terms, 

placed tin imtieicssaryinj^c Thus, anyone who buys this book 

rival to Roy Porter' 

the BlgMMHrh'&fH 

riiwmr ' w 

11 bdoui q tot mo and 

about a lot less than English society 
1688-1832. It isastndy in the history of 
ideas. It is u hook about the survival, 
transmutation and persistence of the 
political, religious and socio-cult urul 
, values and preoccupations of divine 
' right monarchy, patriarchalism and 
'nristii 



on wlmt might have 
K. .f* ( orw* 

It. J. loin- is nut Jen 
nl t hr l fnivers tty of «•*«' 



further and most implausible assump- 
tion that all earning (a based on active 
motion. , ; 

Hc concludes: "It Is not tho environ- 
ment which solicits the nervous sys- 
tem, moulds It, or reveals it . . . Oil 
the contrary, it is the subject and his 
brain, which question tnc environ- 


Genetic 
elites? 


• Essentials oT Behaviour Genetics 
_ . i by David A. Hay 
; ■■ V: Blackwell Scientific, £15.80 
‘ s ISBN 086793 064 0 

■ •' : The task of behaviour gpnollcisis la to 
• proyidean understanding oft he extent 
to \yhich individual differences in be- 
. haviour are influenced by Hie genes 
inlierited from parents and the en- 
viranraental draim stances of up- 
bringing. 

For a relatively new science, recog- 
>> nixed as a distinct discipline only since 
the publication of the first textbook 6n 
the subject in 1960, it has seen more 
than .its fair .share of {icnknncmfc 
- radaU 


ment. Inhabit it little by little, and 
finally master It.” Apart from the fact 
that this is surely a raise antithesis, it 
does nothing to answer the question 
how far the organism's activities can be 
accounted for in purely physiological 
terms or how far some vis nervosa is 
needed. The philosophical debate will 
continue lone after all the neurophy- 
siological problems have been solved. 

Stuaft Sutherland 

Professor Sutherland is director of the 
Centre far Research on Perception and 
■ -.^Cognition.- (. • . V- ; : 

staiai and educational issues, abo^t - There Is wldespr ead misunderstand- 

•which people have deep-seated and -ring of what It Is that is actually 
8 Sl U10 .? view: heredity. Inherited, which this book should do 

after all Js what tends to be discounted much to put right. The mode of 

when offspring fail to match parental inheritance of chromosomes and genes 

expectations. Unfortunately, howev- U carefully explained and illustrated 

with examples developed within the 
context of mental retardation in hu- 
mans. This should hold the attention of 
geneticists while introducing basic 
genetic principles to psychologists. 
There is a concise treatment of some of 
the more important recent develop- 
ments in the behaviour genetics of 
lower organisms, rodents and other 
animals - valuable experimental sys- 
tems that help unravel the links bc- 
tween genes and behaviour and deter- 
woik hQW nervous s y st ems actually 

Hie major part. of the book is 
t ° 1 ^bcal exposition of the 

:5HM»«ss 

j 



- , ; • , • •! Christian mnsfsliokjf, u ia, u 
*•. author himself hails it, “a revisi 

y tract", and it fulminates against ge: 
.. .. • . . ‘ tions of scholarship that see the 


the 


igistracy. It Js, as 
lr hails it, u a revisionist 
nera- 
18th 

century as an age whose thought was 
dominated by a secularized Lockeian 
contractarianism and by bourgeois 


concerns of the ureal majority, sup- 
porlinu its black-coated intel- 
ligentsia, bidding for a monopoly of 
education, piety and political accept- 
ability. 

A sign of the intellectual vitality and 
strength of Orthodox church- 
mansnip in the eighteenth century 
was its capacity to put forth new 
branches: Methodism and Evangeli- 
calism. Both drew on the parent 
stem for aspects of their devotional 
practice and theology, and distin- 
guished themselves from their pa- 
rent by different emphases on, or 

IctocriqM from, ,,jiamanta>.in..iha • i 

ii ■ * 'I WitrffrWrVSal Uoj 7 .flu 7 what estab- 
lishes the similar parentage of both 
movements is, above all, the fact 
that they inherited nlmost intact the 
political theology of mainstream 
Anglicanism. 

It was muinly the issues of allegiance 
and sovereignty, not representation 
and reform, which the American 
crisis raised and which dominated 
British politics in the 1770s and 
1780s. 

At the end of it all, one has to say 
that the book overstates an important 
case. Breakthroughs in scholarship, 
like cavalry charges, tend to get out of 


llniucc Walpole, ns painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds In 1757, 
front Reynolds by Nidi ulus Fenny 
(WeUlenfeltl & Nicolson, £20.00 
nnd £10.95). 


control. Dr Clark is mure of an 
academic Prince Rupert that lie is an 
academic Cromwell. One also senses 
sonic relish as hc decapitates his 
opponents. 1 am far from persuaded 
that “England increasingly possessed a 
unified rather than a stratified patri- 
cian corps". Surely the political culture 
of (Wtugl aristocrats (note how that 
term comes for the first time to be a 
term of social - as against constitution- 
al - reference in this period; and 
(Tory) squires (another neologism) 
are sharply divergent; and despite the 
.. qffaallva demons tra rfoil'tiiat "an Ideol- 
ogy of rheological politics" did exist, it 
seems dear to me that there is also a 
mass of secularized discourse in genres 
of writings not treated here which Ju 
represent u shift of sensibility since the 
17th century. 

Every reader will argue with many 
things in this book. But it is as bold, as 
brave, as exciting a book as 1 have rend 
on the 18th century this decade. It 
breaks the mould of Hanoverian poli- 
tics. 

John Morrill 

Dr Morrill is fellow in history and tutor 
at Selwyn College, Cambridge. 


^ Nobility 
mobility 

Crown and Nobility 1272-1461: 
political conflict in late Medieval 
England 

^ by Anthony Tuck 


L' & Wh H - a, by Anthony Tuck 

Reynaud's “optical theatre” of 1892 involved the winding b|fj|J |J a gj Wel1 flnd FoQlana ’ £22 - 50 and 
one reel of pictures painted on to a celluloid strip on to «n«[ i S bN 0631 14826 4 and 00 686084 2 


one reel Of pictures painted un iu a eenuiuiu amp u« wj— 

“moving image” being projected on to a screen for the — 

Reynaud used a second projector to present a stationarj'^Tho serlos in which this book appears 
background scenery. This illustration depicting a scfl* SS2!if Stlro!?** 

towcbgacter p antoigi ne caBtd “Pauvrc ^ rl ^“ JiwnL of ?ir 

Alan Sutton’a A Victorian VJorld of Science (Adam HU g^Geoffroy Ehon. Dr Tuck’s contribu- 
hm — *— 1 — - step of substituting the hand-painted tion can be classed among vol 

iges was taken by Thomas Edison In devoted to the more famittor is 

the rclnrinnchin hi'tuwnn a-muir 


The obvious next 
photographic images 


er, many people have comp to associ- 
ate behaviour genetics only with well- 
publldzed controversies over whether 
genes contribute to differences In hu- 
man intelligence and sbholostic ability. - 
thus overlooking the Importance of 
genetics In gaining a clearer under- 
standing^ the origins and importance 
of certain kinds of heritable mental 
disorders, os wdl as more familiar 
differences between individuals in per- 
fectly normal behaviour like handed- 
ness. Perhaps it is time to dispose of 
the mvth that there could be hereditary 
, es based on superior mental 
ability fo human society: children of 
genetica|ly-.giftcd parents are on aver- 

: ' w -bMJJy JfiM : wpu en- 

^averaHBMcri tifa, 1 


of cognitive skills and their develop- 
ment. Here, he has some strictures for 
behaviour geneticists who have, he 
feels, been slow to expoil develop- 
ments in cognitive psychology by em- 
ploying Plagetian tests or by analysing 
the strategies used for solving test 
problems. Hay also outlines some 
approaches to the genetics of indi- 
vidual differences in personality and 
temperament, Bnd provides a concise 
discussion of heritable menial dis- 
orders. 

Hay argues that behaviour genetics 
has ignored most of the developments 
In genetics since 1950 and that the 
subject has no glamorous role in new 
saentinc innovations but only a pedes- 
trian function in improving experiment 
and theory - a view with which few 
behaviour geneticists are likely lo 
agree. Since his book went to press, for 
example, a gene controlling normal 
mythmic activity m the fruit fly has 
been isolated, cloned in bacterial cells 
and then used to transform 


volumes 

_r issues: 

the relationship between crown and 
higher nobility in the later Middle 
, _ % .s Ages Is a well-worked area. Within 
mutant flies defective^ these limits, the book is well-conceived 
haviour to normal acM? and successfully executed, 
be an indication of F\'. Dr Tuck presents a balanced and 
methods of gene mew, concise account of English political 
types of genetic behavto* s history from the accession of Edward I 
man? J to the downfall of Henry VI, and there 

As for the gpM* “ vi are a number of useful insights on the 
whether there can be j^jftway. He is particularly interesting on 
haviour genetics, nvj Edward II's reign, where the appear- 
ly with human beha w ®*^)ance and evolution of the idea of a 
this is understandabWi ^^pecrage is singled out as bo important, 
important practical neglected, ^counterpart to the dc- 

benaviour genetics ^.^fvclopment of the belief that the corn- 
areas as the manip^^jlrtnons represented the community of 

— btiW^jthe realm”. The significance of the 

crown became 
the higher 

- _nt and oraa- 

under Edward Hi is 
id a view of 
as a “joint 

king and magnates 

ider Edward III and Henry V is 


Tuck emphasizes the influence of Clar- 
ence’s expedition to France of 1412 on 
Henry V's war policies, and through- 
out the Lancastrian section of the book 
English and French politics arc effec- 
tively interwoven. All this is done well, 
and with considerable clarity. 

Less successful, perhaps, ts the bal- 
once between narrative and analysis. 
In so far as the book has major themes, 
they sometimes tend to be swamped by 
the intricacies of political and diploma- 
tic narrative, especially during the 
period 1413-61. If one theme is “the 
transformation of the English nobil- 
ity’s attitude to foreign war” then it 
would have been helpful if a more 
detailed nnd protracted discussion of 
this issue could have been presented. 
Were 13th-century English barons and 
knights quite so averse lo military 
service overseas as has been imagined? 
The career uf William Marshal would 
hardly bear that out, nnd even Bohun's 
Rod Bi god's outburst over foreign 
service m 1297 reflected baronial un- 
willingness to serve in on army where 
the king was not present in person 
rather than outright opposition to 
fighting abroad in any circumstances. 
If Edward III really did effect a 
revolution in baronial attitudes to 
foreign war. the origins of the process 
might be sought in Edward I's military 
reorganization and in more gradual 
changes in the military ethos of the 
nobility. 

One could also question the degree 
to which regional particularism played 
little or no part in determining the 
behaviour of the magnates in later 
medieval England. It was surely no 
coincidence that every maior move- 
ment of baronial protest ana rebellion 
from 1215 onwards was led by mag- 
nates with strong regional power- 
bases, and that the military strength of 
edsubstantit 


Conspiracy 

theory 

T'lic tlreat Arch: English vtak* 
formation »s cultural moiullun 
by Philip Corrigan and Derek Saver 
Blackwell, £25. no and iifi.95 
ISBN 0631 UUMband 14**557 

Historical scicinloey lias always been 
empirically weak. This is not 
altogether surprising for a discipline 
whose principal concern is I lie present. 


Barrie 

Bani* Burnet is rMdefr of the early 15th century. Dr 

f/L n f CheftwO- ,. iii’.? - . 


Marcher lords contributed substantial- 
ly to the success of those movements. 
Dr Tuck might have given some con- 

Of political power outside the. kmo's 


court. The households of Lancaster, 
Percy, Neville, Scrope orBohun were 
not totally unlike the more regionally- 
based courts of French nobles, and it Is 
easy to exaggerate the degree to which 

E ower was concentrated around the 
ing. Without a detailed analysis of the 
structure and functions of the royal 
court a9 a source of patronage, and an 
arena for both political activity and 
conspicuous consumption, generaliza- 
tions should be treated with caution. 
This lucid narrative will nevertheless 

6 rove a useful addition to the general 
terature about the period. The author 
makes suggestions tor further detailed 
work on, for example, the effects of 
epidemics on English government in 
tne mid- 14th century, or the fate of 
Englishmen dispossessed of their lands 
in Normandy and Lancastrian France 
after the catastrophes of 1449-50. It is 
perhaps a pity that there is no chapter 
on the structure of the English nobil- 
ity; some consideration of the role of 
the crown in attempting to control the 
distribution of land ana wealth among 
its members might also have been 
helpful. The few pages on “the King 
and the nobles" under Edward 111 are 
most welcome, but much more could 
have been said about changes in atti- 
tude and social stratification within the 
nobility between 1272 and 1461. A 
more detailed Recount of the develop- 
ment of tenurial devices such as tnc 
email and the use might also have 
helped to explain some aspects of their 
political behaviour. But Dr Tuck’s 
theme is political conflict, and it would 
be unrealistic to expect a socioecono- 
mic, let alone cultural, study in a book 
of this kind. As a contribution to 
political history intended for the stu- 
dent and general reader, Crown and 
Nobility will be most useful. 

Malcolm Vale 

Dr, Yalq 'is a fellow pfStJohtfy Cgllifgd, 

ft rfnr.l 


When Marx mid Weber produced their 
masterly analyses uf late 19th-century 
society, they used historical examples 
in illustrate rather (had lu prove tlicir 
social tlK'irics in an intclkviual uvrlri 
stilt dom inured by classical lea min a, 
the past gave a pedigree to radically 
new visions of social organization. But 
it also guve hostages to fortune. Their 
social critique was attacked un the 
basis of its slut I low historical four) da- 
ta ms, Marx for his prucruMianism, 
Weber t'oi his narrowness; both for 
their inability to vimlv island the com- 
plexities of past societies. 

la the eiul. their weaknesses as 
historians had m> bearing on their 
strengths as social theorists. But in tin 
exercise that Marx might have labelled 
the intellectual equivalent of _ the 
fetishism of coniinodiiies. disciples 
became dcdicutcd to proving that 
these genuine contemporary insights 
could be supported by historical evi- 
dence. Faced with the challenge “Pro- 
vide references!'' to statements like 
“The history of all hitherto existing 
societies is the history of class strug- 
gle” historians and sociologists have 
actually gone about the task- This has 
had the unintended consequence of 
encouraging some modern social 
theorists to attempt to disguise con- 
temporary political criticism by dres- 
sing It up as historical argumentation. 

In The Great Arch, Phi lip Corrigan 
and Derek Sayer assert the proposition 
that state formation is cultural revolu- 
tion and Illustrate it by surveying 
English history from the Conquest to 
the present in 165 pages. Their starting 
point is the miners’ strike of 1984 and 
they appear to be interested in why 
certain types of political behaviour are 
deemed legitimate and others not. 
They are particularly frustrated by the 
fact that the ancient forms of parlia- 
ment and the legal system command 
respect while equally long-lived 
appeals to violent mass action oo not. 

Their theoretical starting-point is 
the belief that the state is a cultural 
conspiracy, repressing less by actual 
force than by mystification. In emph- 
asizing cultural forms over political 
ones, the authors opt for a crude 
application of Gramsci's notion of 
hegemony, maintaining his emphasis 
upon the superstructure rather than 
tnc base of social organization. 
Though it is hard to see how they have 
answered the Althusscrian critique 
that all superstructure) forms are 
“overdetermined”, they explicitly ie- 

i ect this. But then Althusser never had 
Nottinghamshire miners to explain. 
The authors take as an article of 
faith (hat (he state is imposed upon 


t uni - and what is bcin^ lejjiii mated is. 
we uiny aviiime. Mime thing which if 
seen directly and ns itself would he 
illegitimate, an unacceptable domina- 
tion. Why eU- all the legitimation - 
work - *" This notion that legitimation 
cofivtitutC's rather than replicates, th.it 
it is t lieu *< ( upon the unwary, is all (hc 
more remarkable in a bimh which 
opens with a legitimating foreword by 
tlic president uf the Royal Historical 
Society. 

Corrigan aud Sayer at tempt to illus- 
trate the constituting power uf legi- 
timation by selecting for historical 
examination those enduring mechan- 
isms of the state, parliament and the 
law. They ruthlessly expose the fact 
that neither was based upon modern 
Utopian views of equality and justice. 

In (he middle ages and the early 
modern periud. both parliament and 
the legal system were elite institutions 
dominated by males. 1 hey developed 
forms and rituals that emphasized 
representation and equality while 
actually pieserving restricted parti- 
cipation and inequality. Not did this 
change as the centuries progressed; 
even unlay women and the now donut 
constitute n majority of Mis or magis- 
trates. 

'['lie historical knowledge upon 
which these conclusions are based 
might fairly be described as A level. 
Lite all historical sociologists. Corri- 
gan and Snyci believe that historians 
are history: they use secondary works 
us primary sources In (heir case, they 
take the process a step further hy 
relying for most of the information 
about the first 750 years of their period 
upon textbooks and, wherever possi- 
ble, on textbooks written by Marxists. 
Christopher Hill is (he predominant 
authority cited on nil subjects from the 
middle ages to the 18th century, even 
gaining credit for Sir Maurice Po wick's 
famous dictum that the Reformation 
was an act of state. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing that emerges from 
their superficial survey is the barren- 
ness of the Marxist view of the Eli- 
zabethan age. Most historians might 
have posited the half-century between 
1570 and 1620 ns the focal point of 
legitimating purli ament and the legal 
system, rather than as a period of 
“conservation” as Corrigan and Saver 
describe it. The period 1688 to 1780 is 
similarly mishandled, again for lack of 
a clear Marxist consensus about an era 
still dominated by the work of Plumb 
and Namier. 


Ultimately, their theory of legitima 
ids not upon the histori 
hey i 

assumption that the stntc is at all times 


(ion depends not upon 
materia! they cull, but 


historical 
upon their 


and Ibremost an exercise in lcgifima- 


unrepresentative and unjust. Though 
they insist upon arguing that the stale 
maintains its repressive existence 
through cultural forms rather than 
brute force, they provide little insight 
into how this is done. Like many 
historians of fdr more heterodox 
views, Corrigan and Saver are influ- 
enced by the work of Edward Thomp- 
son. Tltey might hnve profited more 
had they pondered less his muslngs 
about the great arch and taken serious- 
ly his provocative insight: “People arc 
not as stupid as some structuralist 
philosophers suppose them lo be. 
They wdl not be mystified by the first 
man who puts on a wig." 

Mark Ktehlansky 

Afnrlc Kishlansky Is professor of history 
at the University of Chicago. 


Vygotsky and the Social Formation of Mind 

JAMES V. WERTSCH 

Drawing extensively on all of Vygotsky’s works, Wertsch’a book 
offers a synthesis and critique of all Vygotsky’s major ideas end 
presents a programme for using Vygotakian theory as a guide to 
contemporary research in Che social sciences and humanities. 
£20.50 Hardback 28 8pp 0-674-94350-3 

Sexual Selection and Animal Genitalia 

WILLIAM G. EBERHARD 

Eberhard'a book presents a new theory that explains male 
genitalic evolution as a result of sexual selection and answers 
many of the questions which have puzzled evolutionary biologists 
for over a century. 

£21.25 Hardback 288pp illus. 0-674-80283-7 

Chemotherapy in Psychiatry 
Revised and Enlarged 
ROSS J. BALDES9ARINI. M.D. 

In this extensively revised and expanded edition of a widely used 
book Rosb J. Baldessarini provides the moat up-to-date coverage 
of the actions of psychotropic agents, bridging the gap between 
biology, psychology and clinical practice. 

£21.25 Hardback 418pp illus. 0-674-11383-7 
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TIj ir **c< rclAr/uf .Stale for FUiiCJlirm 
ami SiKirce lias .iimnmivxd ihc 
ajipotniniem of Mr Suck McDownfl 
ai ihaiimnti of the g,rac riling hndv 
of the l-'urihi-r Eritk-ulioii Staff Col- 
lege. anil of Mr Joslvn Owen, rtiicl 
education officer of Devon, ns chair- 
man uf the Further Eilueaiion Unit. 
The London School uf Ercwiuniics 
hjs elected nine new governors; Mr 
Michael Angus, vice chairman. Uni- 
lever nlc; Mr Frank Dobson, MP; 
Lady Howe; Mr David Goldstonc, 
Rega/iun Properties pic; Mr 
Maurice Saatehi; Mis Virginia Boi- 
romlcy, MP; Professor Raff Dahren- 
dnrf; Mr John EJmniids, general 
seerc larr elect, OMOATU; Dr Wil- 
liam Pfowdcn, director general, 
Royal Institute of Public Adminis- 
t ration. 

The Agncuiruritl and Food Rc- 
< search Council has appointed (lie 
first two directors of research, who 
will oversee new research divisions 
created in a reargnniamion of aFRC 
institutes. Professor Frank Curtis 
will become director of food re- 
search and Dr Terence Swinburne 
wfB assume control of the council's 
horticultural research. Professor 
Curds is director of ihc AFRC's 
Food Research /nsfitufc and Dr 
Swinburne is head of the crop pro- 
tection division at the East Marling 
Research Station 

Professor Wang Gungvvu. currently 
of the Australian National Universi- 
ty. is to be ihc new vice chancellor of 
the University of Hong Kona. 

The University of Kent at Canter 
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Honorary 

degrees 


DURHAM 

DD: Professor Dr Martin Hcngcl, 
professor »f New Testament and 
early Judaism nt the University nf 
Tdbmgcn. 

DCL; Sir Shridath Surendranath 


Ramphal, secretary-general of the 
Commonwealth; Dr Peter 
Reynolds, deputy chairman of ICI 
Ltd agricultural division until 1975, 
member or council of university 
from 1971 and chairman from 1978. 
MA: Mr Cyril Christie, deputy 
treasurer of university from 1980 to 
1985. 

OXFORD 

DCL: Brian Urouhnn. under- 
secretary of the united Nations; 


Dame Cicely Saunders, medical 
director of St Christopher's Hos- 
pice. 

DUlt: Professor Monnlls Androni- 
kos, professor of archaeology in the 
University of Thessaloniki; br Eli- 
sabeth Labroussc, honorary direc- 
tor of research at IhcCcntre Nation- 
al dc Recherche Scicmifujuc , Paris; 
Professor Robert Merton, emeritus 

C iofessnr of sociology nt Columbia 
niversity, New York. 


bury has announced ihc appofnt- 
mem of Dr Arnold Goldman, assis- 
tant. chief officer of the Council for 
National Academic Awards and 
formerly professor of American stu- 
dies in the University of Kcelc, to an 
honor, in profess. iRhip in American 
studies. 


LIVERPOOL 

Lectureships; Clare A. Leo (Anglo - 
SriXurt -xfkvfal iininiinfmenO; P. W. 
Sun;'.>,.n ifnghvh |.iruij.ivr -in. I 
hriT.iturcl: I: J Sin \ih jl ri-n. I.>, 

I I'lirl. -iv 1 1 jives im». hr i) l.iu- 
en.iycsl, |J 1. t_ J.iikv hhii-iV - 
tcnijv-r.ijv ); \f. j { hj„j u .. 

*W>;, G. J- Lc»i»per (iiun&inu. , 
physical and indutiria] cncmreiry); 
J. A. I mo fmocganic, nhysicwl muI 
Induslnal chemistry); ft. E. Hold- 
swottb (geoUsgicri sciences)-, KaVh- 
leen Johnson (Inorganic, ohvdcnt 
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and Industrial JSSBryVf I? 1* sS 
ure maihcmHif 

liionuiH (statistics 


dowy 

Dainion (physics); W. 
(physics) 
and con. 

Linda Tiplcr four sin 


Scott 


(pure maihcma^cs); I. B. 

V. 6. Sc. 
mu (statist 
nat he malic 
A studies): 

1 (nnacsihcsn . 

health); Susanna Graham- 


computational mathematics); 
vt “ Tiplcr (nursing studies); G. 
N. Russall (anaesthesia); N. Marlow 


A. 


(child 

{unes (general practice); ... 
McWilliams (general nracikc); 
Shears (medical microbiology); . .. 
C. Swift (ola-rhi no-laryngology); I. 
G. Edwards (parasiiofogy/pharnta* 
coloay and therapeutics); Carol 
sit MBkin (surgery); Rfilnn Lynch (ana- 
lomy);S. Haft (electrical engineer- 
's and electronics) ; J . C. Hatch man 
(mechanical engineering - tempor- 
ary); D. J. Eagle sham (metallurgy 
and materials science ); R. Morris 
(veterinary anatomy); ludith Hum 
(veterinary clinical science); Helena 

cel, A. J. Webb (veterinary clinical 

■P^SHLys: 

b\g - temporary); Elizabeth Evans 
(economic and business studies); Y. 

business studies); T. W Parflti 
(political theory and institutions. - 

Events 


The London Underground has l(s 
own special microcuHure, distinc- 
tively compounded of buskers, rol- 
ler-skaters, the station walls them- 
selves. Over the years, London 
Transport has been a generous 
patron to graphic designers, many 
or whom remain anonymous, 
i \5? k° n d° n Transport Museum 
In Wellington Street, WC2, has 
mounted a new exhibition of poster 
work by women artists, including 
Wame Lnurn Knight and Mabel 


1-ucle Attwcll, but also Introducing 
less familiar names such as Kate 
Bun-ell (above right) and the splen- 
didly named Dora Batty (above lclt). 

At the same time, a group called 
“Poems on the Underground” are 
planning to post poems in Tube 
stations. The first group includes 
Burns, Grace Nichols, Seamus 
Heaney, William Carlos Williams 
and Shelley. Details from Judith 
Chernalk, 124 Mansfield Road. 
London NW3. 


DSc: Dr Cecil Green, honorary 
lecturer in earth and planetary scien- 
ces at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Professor Francois 
Jacob, professor of cellular genetics 
at the Colligc dc France, and head 
of the laboratory of molecular gene- 
tics at the InstUui Pasteur. 

DMiu; Sir Reginald Gooiliill, con- 
ductor. 

HERIOT-WATT 

DSc; Professor Juenues-I mils 
Linns, professor of nuulienuuieul 
analysis of systems. College dr 
France. Paris, vice president of 
European Commit tee for Science 
Research and Development ; Koliert 
Eugene Fox, petroleum engineer, 

C resident, l.ASMO Corporation, 
ISA; Donald McCalltmi, director, 
Ferranti pie. 

DLltt: Sir Hcelor L-uing. chairman, 
United Biscuits (| loldings) pie since 
1972; James While, lately senior 
pnrlner, Bnilllc Olfhird and Co, 
investment managers, Edinburgh. 
DUnlv: Kenneth (Irnuge. industrial 
designer; David Muir.-iy, cliuiriiun 
ami riimi.ieiiie diret |.ir,'Mnii.iy (n 
tcriiiiiiDiiri) Mc-r.iK I id. 

SUSSEX 

Ll.lt; I lie Manjnis of Abergavenny, 
Lon! l ieutenant of hast Sussex 
since |M74: Mr I. II. H Myuors. 
former chriirin.in of university coun- 
eil mid senior nro-chaiuellor; Mr A. 
I:. Shields, founding registrar of 
university. JW-7.1. 
fU.lll; Sir Richard AitL-ntnuough, 
pto-ehaucelk'r of univereitv since 
I97tt. nlm »h rector; The Rr Rev 
tine hevnp. tiisbnp ,,f ( bichesier 
since 1974. 

DSc: Sir Norman Long ley. deputy 
Heulcna"! „f West Sussex s'nce 
I '7S; retired ehairnun of James 

1 oimley (lloWingst | id. university 
architeels. ' 

POKTSMOWI 11 Httl.Y' TKCHNIC 
has arinouriied tin* award of hiumr- 
«rv frihiHxhliK to. Sir I vnton 
"bile, loiiner ih.imuuu «■( l(uutn 
'hue Courilv Coiinul. Su Monf> 
l-iimistun. lot met ch.unn.in ot lint- 

rsb Steel of 

eommtsMtm of mipiliy mi,, en- 
gineering iirofessjon; Mr Malcolm 
t ooper , former poly technic Mu- 
tlenl, 198-1 Olympic rifle sluunhig 
eh.iiiipion mid world record holder; 

1 t l • «v. |.i„r, „( 

M Il'Mt I* .It lllljvll.il I Mil. . 

Sir tiduiri Nunn (••iiii, r ,Iiuiu>ui 
and ihici e Venn isc m IHM 1 1 1 K > 
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P e University ofkn. 
Tyne has antnuoaft 
ment or Dr fcJSj 
Llovd s Register *2 
enginccnng. Dr sL 1 
senior lecturer fS 

( ‘ 'liege of 
holder of the 
bused m tfc 
atchrleeture and ' ^ 
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The tiltematkmBl conference of ln- 
&2"*£P a Technology .in Higher 
Education is to be hold in Olasgow 
between September 2 and 5, For 
details, contact Dr David Nichol, Uni- 
vew tjr of Strathclyde, Educational 
Methods, Turnbull Building, 155 

tePephono 

The 2Qtb annual conference of the 
Assodation for Educational and 
TralningTechooloBy will be hosted by 
Napier Caiiege, Edinburgh, and held 
fhe ., R f ccart011 campus of Herfot- 
4 Si® 11 University from April 8 to 11. 
This year’s theme is "Flexible Learn- 
ing Systems”. Full details &om Dr F, 
Pcrdval, Napief Colleae, CoUnto 

W d 7fl“» EH,05fe+ ° ran031 


ogy and Society Association and the 
Royal Society of Chemistry, is to hold 
a one day meeting on “The Public 
Understanding of Science’* at Park 



The third international Manufacturing 
Conference, entitled^Industry Year- 
Industry Matters”, organized by the 
Institution of Production Engineers, 
will be held at Olympia, London, from 
July 1 to 4. For full details contact The 
Manager (Conference and Exhibi- 
tions), Rochester House, 66 Little 

ottSS 94U’ L ° ndon WS 4XX OT rin 8 
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EXETER 

SgfS-.fc, Arab Gulf Studies, 
*A£>,ooo from Government of Oman 
fennta of the Gulf); Dr R. C. T. 
p /® r0nl Atomic. Energy 

Establishment (cobalt incorporation 
into spinal oxides on stainless steels 
tod toneis); Dr R. Cullingford and 
Dr C. Shaw, £15,482 from" 
i(comr 

J® 1 ); Di *\. y. n. 

Campai^ (cancerTn 


The University of Leicester continuing % knwll^e^DrR^ 


conference on February 13 entitled 
”1 the Race F ‘ 
stalls, write 


"Amending the Race Relations Act 5 ! 
ror mil details, write in Mm 


The second national conference on 
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tact Mr J. Murray at the above address 
or phone number, extension 2595. 
Luton College of Higher Education, in 

L.. !. .*J 7iL iL. P-! _ m ■ ' . 


PennvrRiiV - Wri « t0 . Mrs *«i work into properties of on a 
Vn» ereity . of Lefc e«er. wel1 s “per lattices); Dr M ^ 

wssssg 1 7RH or te,ephone 0533 



new subscribers to the THES, Take out > P\ 
subscription today and we will give you a copy 
hardback New Collins Concise English Dicti^’’ 
(worth £8.50) containing over 96,000 reference*. 

Simply fill in the coupon and send it lo the/ 
shown with your cheque for £33.00 (made payV, 
Times Newspapers Limitedj. \ 

sMi mesHi § her£duca ^ 


Limited. 

Name 

Address 
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;r“L° n p doiy House, St.yihn's Lane, iONDON^’ , 


ptp,„ 7- moiy Mouse, v. jotin-s Lane, , r ujes( 
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UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 
Applications are invited for the following posts: 

Industrial and Minina Liaison Ofticor 
(Lacturoahlp/Senlor Lectureship): FpcuKy of Englnaarlng 

Tha Irtduitnol an d Mining Liaison ONicar will be required to plan. supervlBB. monitor and 
record Ihe 18 weeks' practical vecailon work ol every atudani in the Faculty ol Engineer- 
ing. This win be undertaken In close liaison whh the Senior Assistant Region ar. Engineer- 
ing, and all amployers The appointee will also be expected to: liaise closely with the staff 
responsible tor the workshop technology training; arrange el least (an technical vWia (or 
all Part f students and. on rsquaat liaise with ths scadamio stall of the vwtous^oSrws 


peclsllsed lechntoel visits I 
ubi 


lor more i _ _ ___ 

nTelll dwJng toe veoi (ton pertods otien witfi a 

. . — an/ underuse strofi dutfee «■ wU be asslgnod 

to him Irom nme to BHeby the Dean of Faculty ot Engineering. Apphcanie must tie 
Corporate Members ol Ihs Zimbabwe inslituio or Engineers cw rts equivalent, and must 
have had attentive aspvrtonce tn Ittousliy Wolai nnnus, eome ol wtach thotM hove 
bean In Zrmbabwe. A knowledge ot likely employers and thou potential lor student 
vacaeon iroinmg In all riisciptlnos wguM bo an Added edvnnioQO. 

Lectureehlps/Sonlor LeoturoBhlps/Aasoclate Proleasorshlpe: 
Dspartment of ElBdrlcBl Engineering 


Applicants should have a good drat degree In Electrical Engineering end al feast five 
veers practical and teaching experience. Corporate status in a Chartered Engineering 
'soree will De an added qualification. The appointee will 
id final year levels to the Kata ol elactite power systems. 


be required to lecture' at third ondUnoi year levels to 
and mala 


yae ___ 

InaUtutlon and a pootgraduaTe da 
'tota«ure«lhlrdanr! 
research to this area. 

Department of Ctiemlatry 

Applicants should hold a Ph D. In Analytical Chemistry. The auoceasluf candidate will ba 
expected to leach analytical chemistry al both undergraduate and postgraduate level). 
Applicant* with experience In analyllcel spectroscopy and InMnimantetton may be 
preferred. 

Faculty of Agriculture 
(Eoonomlca, Storiettes or Blometrlca) 

CendldateB should have en eppiopriato degree level qualification with e major to 
eoonomlca. statistics or blometrlca. plus adequate practical and ectenlidc experience in 
agricultural science. The appointee will Join a amail team ol three statisticians In toa 
Faculty ol Agriculture. A apecialloallon to either economelrlca or the analysis ol animal 
experiments is essential. Applications from Zimbabwean candidates with a good hono- 
urs degree to Agriculture may be considered tar BteH Development training. 

Department of Clinical Veterinary Studies (4 poets) 

Poet A -epidemiology: 

The appointee will oe expected la teach epidemiology and preventive medicine to 
students to Ihe two clinical years and carry out relevant Investigative research. A 
postgraduate training to epidemiology would be an advantage. 

Peat B and Poet C - Large Animal Medicine (2 posts): 

The appointees will be expected to teach large afltorel medicine to students to the two 
clinical yea/a and loin a team engaged In providing a referral tovaaUgaiton service for 
dteeaee problems in herds and flocka and running a imell term practice teaching unit An 
aohva research Merest In en area ol large animal mecflolrw will be en advantage. 

PoelO 
the Zfi 


There will be an opportunity tor research. The appointment la lor one year In ■ 
Instance wiih Mb posdbil tty of axtemlto for aitolheryesr. For timber panfculsra 
Professor FWQWiel: &M2M ext. 727) 


on 

ths tint 

contort 

HUI (tel: 50321 Text. 727) 

DEPARTMENT OF ANAESTHETICS: 

should 

. - . . - . _ Jva care 

be potential for involvement to anaesthesia 

... i. reuraenatonheale, opon heart, paodlatrtc 

and max.Ho lartaL 


Department of Nursing Solenoe; 

sye e degree to Nursing (pietaiebiy al Master's degree level or 
CWMI Nursing experience ol al toast 3 years plus teaching 
wpartence wiu be an added advantage. Candidates should be 


ApoSoanU should have a 
above) wll 


B) With varied 

experience. Africa experience wtu be an added advantage. 

competent to tench post basic students to various Nursing subjects Including periodic 
held supervision. 

Research Fellowship - Centre for Applied Social Sciences (2 Posts) 
Foil A: This peal wilt be attached to the Centre's research unit on toe management of 
common property resources to communal lands. 

Peat B; TWa port wll be IHIed by a scholar with research competence to either socto- 
logaJ or socto-eootogleei etudles. 

Applicants should haws agood Ural degree, and preferably a higher degree, in a relevant 
ttxWretence tflWpHna. Further partTcualra are available from toe Centre, or from the 
Director, Appointments and Personnel. 

8alary Seales: 


ate Prolesaor ZS26, 664-2328.668. 

(Research .^'^JteMarch FbiIew Grebe H 238,132-2311,388: Research Fellow 
Grade 1 2313,006-2310,360; Senior Research Fellow Z$ 14,448-231 8^08. 
Appolrtmont on the above scales according lo quattocabons end experience. 
Condttlona of Service: Both permanent and short -term oomrecta are offered. Persons 
who are nol Zimbabwean dwena may be appointed only on abort-term contract bails 
wftii an inHtal period of two years (though to some Instances appointees In the Faculty ol 
Veterinary Science may be ottered five-year oontrecte). Short-term contacts may, to 
exceptional cases, be extended. 

8lx ooptea of applications, giving full personal particulars, which should Indude lull 
name, piece and date of birth, qualifications, employment end experience, present 
•Bjery, date ol arvailablflty. telephone number end names and eatresses of three 
referees, should be addressed to the Director, Appointments and Personnel, University 
, Of Zimbabwe, PQ Box MP 167, Mount Pleasant, Harare, Zimbabwe (telex: 4-162 ZW). 

Candidates to the UK should also send an additional copy ol their applications lo Ihe 
Secretary General. Aswcteflon of Commcnweatth UrfiverritoB (Appte), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WgiH OPE, from whom further paitfeufara are available. 

Ctortng date for receipt ot appltaaltona Is 31 February 1688. 

i‘- i...,: . . . Frtwei 



«l, ^rliJ.iiK-nl .-I il, h> nt, nit, jiiii*. |h>’ 
mi. m -.till -i|.|-l i - mi bit) I..- .<iiii,‘inir,1 l>i .i 
(b4r; rnrlun lllv t cuUv ml "»ill In 
ift. nuny-il i i un.ltiijVc ■•■■lie ifj.-t.in* jn.l 
In tmiMii. III'. [[.rjKhliiiniil-. Iluiivt Mill 
liklujc a, ting in «n adMvnv ..-anaciiv n> tin 
Viit'OiJiKcW'i •« xniLinhrj ol ihv 
(.••tBBuiree <i( lie it.' Tli« »iU 

U- initially fm (itr jvan. wtiX puM.lon 
aliir iha( fx n .-J (ui a Mewl term or I. -/ 
ujnvfci in a ilitli wiihln thr Faculty 
Salary SA M.2ir p a. SupcronnuaHnn. 
iisvel and icmu'.ol •uawancc . and 
Icmf-nury huiulny msituDCv. 

Ihc Umvcidiy i timer ihc ughl lomaJrc 
flu app-jininncnl oi w appoiru by uwliaitun 
al any iibrc 
IS M«ch 1W 


Applications are Invited for Uis 
following poaia lor which 
applications close on Ihe dates 
shown. SALARIES (unless otherwise 
stated) are as follow*: Professor 
U 67,036, Lecturer SA 27,333- 
3 A 36,777. Further detain and 
loaflpn procedure may be 

* - — gf 


M dordon Square, London t 
0PF unless ap " 
direct to The f 
opportunity is l 


sppti cations are Invited 
i University, equality of 
is University policy. 


The University of Sydney 

Chair of Biology 

Rat: 61/04 331 

School ot Biological Sciences. 

Tie Chair will be AUrd In Animal Olutogy. 
Vrtlh cmphuli on whole animal Kot.'gy , 
Prtferencr msy be then lo candldam wiiii 
so Inlenti u me Mology ol anlmati in ihe 
fletd. Ponlbte retrsrch aresj iccluJe 
Com muni l y Ecology, Popular! on Ecology. 
Hebartour. Cumpantoc Phyiloljgy. 
E'otutlonarv Biology. Inleadlng appllcanu 
ltioutd ohnb a detailed uatcroem ot 
intormailon concerning ihe Chsir from die 
Reihtiai 
It Much I4aft 

Chair In the 
Department of 
Government and 
Public Administration 

Ref: 61/06 

AppIkMlnnt SK Invlicd tlum 
dbtlngulihed vholan Mih true rein in one 
or more of the central llcldi of political 
science tor apputmmem io a Chair tn the 
Depart mem of aovemmem sml Public 
Adnunisnutan. The reaching and reaeuefa 
inter cm* of the dspsnmeoi cover 
Inwrnai/oiisl relsiluoi. polhlnl theory, 
com para i Ice poliltcs, Autirallio 
govemiDsm, poltlcsl sociology, and public 
policy and administration. The other Chair 
in the depart mem. made vacant by ihe 
rndrenwni of Prorcisor Henry Msynr will be 
filled la July 19*6 to; Pnrfesuu-elccr 
Qirbropher C Hood whose special Intsreua 
uo to public administraviun. 

31 March 1986 

Tits UntvertUy rkivm ihe rfghi not ro 
proceed with any sppoJsimem foe flninctaJ 
or other mnni. 


The University of Adelaide 
Lecturer - Elder 
Conservatorium of 
Music 

(TMUrabfe) (Ref: 4461) 

larger F/d tbs Cooscrvatoriam, casiprfdnj si 
pnteni sms eight part-time tuff, about 
ihtoy each of undergradBalo am) rinals 
iludy antdeoii, two rhabi. a song ana leidcr 
etau and a ftournhini opera school. 

the sum -sfnl jpr’i'. am *111 to ippninl^il 
a-.tiw pintdpu\v,.ca| wavhei. v.,U to 
requur J i.i preside appropiiair IcaJcidup 
f'.r llic VvCid Sded. end will have hud 
cumldclublc n|<rK HCc av a leather and 

pcrtciiincr ol professional %>amlin|. borne 
atlmialaiiaUv« sbltaytacswnlUlaivlu 
hacfcaiminJ In opera and one oibcr area of 
voe«r sped) Uulion would be un adsinlane. 

The Bcnlilon havtllabk from I July Itefi. 

Funner WonniHon concerning die durfei 
of ihe potliion may be obtained ftom Mr 
P S. Brtilao, Eldar Conscnalorlmn of 
Muilc frelaphoae 108) 228 *272). 

Holder* of luti-Ume tenured or lcmuaHi 
academic appoaiimeim have ihc 
opponuniiy io lake lease ufthom 
half-lime bs 


, lyona 

basil for a specific period of up lo 
len jean *hcre ibis is necewuy for ihc ease 
ol chUdren. 

21 April IOOA. 

Lecturer - Department 
ot Computer Science 

(Tanurabia) (Ref; 4413) 

nhirh runt Ltadergrudunie uachlog and 
postgraduate research programs Computer 
facilities Include a number of VAX/VMS 
and UNIX sysaeim. and a number c4 Sun 
workstations, all connected by Eihcr&ei and 


managed locally 
Applicants should hold a higher degree fa 
Computer Tclcncfl. be *hle to demenuirslc 
rttekich tipabtejv. uaehlng tuemr, and to 


prepared lo lupcnrae resetreft aiudcnu 

Tea position is available from 1 May 19*6. 

Further Information concemtag rise duller 
of tot position saay ha obtained front 
Protestor CJ. Billet, Department of 
Goatpuicr Science (tehpMug l0|| 228 *586) 
or UtJCP:...IMUNNAWlUAtOM5CI 
AU.OZ1CHRK. 

Holden of full -rune tenured or icBursbl* 
mdstsic appofnunmii hive too 


opponuahy io lake feme without pay on a 
half- line bash Au ■ specific pertexj at up lu 
wa wars where toll Is necessary fbrtoacaia 
ofcnBdren. 


Monash Unlversfly, 

Melbourne 

Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts 

The prrtcai Dean, Protestor J.D. Leggo, 
F.A.S.S.A.. will retire from Ihe Dcanslifp el 
ihe end uf 1986. Ii la ihttefore hoped that 
Ihe new Dean will lake up duty on I tenuity 
1967. at i» soon as pom Me anervaidi. It ii 
er pec led ihal ihc auxtssful applicau nil) be 
a scholar of standing who has held a senior 
unhenlly teaching poriikrn In one of ihe 
dheipllnei within ihe field of humanities or 
Kicnm 
tpei 

Dean will be concerned with rlw 
msnagemeni of ihe Faculty sad with Dm 


neral camKifeni 
fmmthe 


m offered to the Faculty and 
who is eipertenced la idmloiilrailDn. The 


30 AptO 19*6, 
fYUI >017) roSTSr 

Information about lha 
of appointment mat be nlSuineil 
Senior Autlnam Rtglsirar iFtnonnel) at 
■he Univrnliy. 

Appbcariate In duplnalt quoting 
reference number and thing full personal 
neniculmi t Including wbeiher caaUI dates 
hold Australian pcmiitent residency 
suius), details ol academic quitiflcaborw 
and names and addresses of three referees, 
■hould reach the Srnloi Atslnani Reglatrar 
Ipcnoanel) a) too University of Adelaide. 
CFO Dos 49*. Adelaide. South Australia 
SCW1 1 telex: UNIVAD AAS9UI) nolktet 
ihan the rioting date. 

The UolrenTi.y resents toe right in make 
enquiries of any person regarding nay 
nidkbreXsuitabiJJiy for appointment, not 
io make an appointment or ro ippolnl by 
invtutlon. (74208) 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

DIRECTOR OF CONTINUING AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


AppUralions aru Invited for (ha new post of Dlieaor of Continuing and Aditil 
Eaucaikm, a permanent appoinimenl tenable from lo October 1986. Tnls pon alio 
Involves the Headship (1985-19011 ol Ihe Uni vc oily’s new Depariment of Continuing 
end Adult Educaion. which will supersede ihc Depsnmenr orllxna-Mura] Studies In 
Onotor 198b. 

The Dlrccior will be expected lo maintain and develop she work of the farmer 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies throughout Devon and Cornwall, arul In addition 
io nnermlnr and meoi rba requirement for a wide range of Continuing Education in 
the same region . It ta expected that this will Include links with the local community . and 
wish luduunr. commerce and iheprofessions, and that Ihe Dlreciorwlll foster co-oper- 
ation wfih tna Local Education Authorities nod otbar providers in the South Well 
Appoimmenr will be made within the profcsiortaJ salary range (current minimum 
£18.070 p.a.. under review); nrhaiher the successful candidate la accorded the tiile of 
Professor will be determined by the appropriate Mu of his/her aradonilc background. 
Further parti oti fare aval la Ms (ram the peraanmf Office, Unlvarelly of Exeter, 
Exeter EX4 401. Cfoalng dale for receipt of sppncaHone 24th Fpburary^MS^ 



UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

Department of Computing Science 

PROFESSOR 
TWO LECTURERS 


The University seeks applications lor a new Chair 
in Computing Science from candidates with an 
established research record in any area of the 
discipline, including microelectronics. In addition 
applicants are sought for two new lectureships. 

The successful candidates will join a department 
with an already established reputation for research 
in software engineering and with substantial new 
funding for growth in this and other areas of the 
discipline. “ 

For further particulars please write to Mr R.G. 
Bomont, University Secretary, University of 
Stirling, Stirling FK9 4 LA to whom applications 
should be sent to arrive not later than 21 at 
February, 1986. 

(74164) 




GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY 

Science, Technology and Society 

LECTURER 

Orte 3 year fixed term position 
Reference F2/86 


A new appointment la available In the area of Science, T echnoJog/ 
and Society (STS). The STS programme presently covers a broad 
range of studies of the social, Historical, economic, political and 
philosophical dimensions of science and technology. Additional 
undergraduate courses are currently being planned. 

It Is Intended that the appointee's leaching duties will Include 
contributions to the undergraduate courses and the coursework 
M.Sc. programme, ft Is expected that the appointee will encourage 
and partkxpale In postgraduate research supervision. Collabora- 
tion -In group and Interdisciplinary research projects Is eteo 
encouraged- 

The position will become available on 1st July, 1986. Salary will be 
In Ihe range AS27.233 to A$35,777per annum. It Isantlclpaled that 
the appointment will be made within the lower haM of this range. 
Applications, Including curriculum vitae with names ol two refer- 
ees, should reach: 

The School Administrator, Sohool of Science, Griffith Univer- 
sity, Nathan, Old. 41 11. AUSTRALIA by Tuesday, 26 February, 
1966. Further details of the appointment are available from 
the same address. 

Griffith University is art Equal Opportunity Employer. tram) 


ST PATRICK'S COLLEGE, MAYNOOTH 
(Recognised College of the 
National University of Ireland) 

Applications are invited for the following post: 

Professorship in English 
Language and Literature 

Prior to application further details may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Academic 
Council, St Patrick's College, Maynooth, Co 
Kildare, Ireland. Closing date for applications is 
27th February 1986. 

Salary Scale: IR£22,005 - (x 5) - IRE27.641 . 
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Universities continued 



LECTURESHIPS AT KEELE 

TVwo Lectureships In Computer Science 

Applications are invited for these newly cieatedteaching/ 
oosts. The Computer Science Department 
supports a flourishing research group which aitracts 
substantial externa) funding. Collabotatwe projects with 





one of the existing research fields of software engineers, 
IKBS end databasos. Applications from those with 
experience of formal aspects of Computer Science will also 
| be welcomed. 

, Salary on the Lecturers’ scale, £7,520- £14,925 p.a. (under 
review). Appointment date during 1906. 

Three Vear Lectureship in 
Computer Science 

Applications are Invited fora <1. rere - vea/^J-«ctuf esh^p in Com - 
' outer Science in the Department of Adult and continuing 
i Education tenable from I April 1986. Ideally the parson 
apnoinred should have some experience in teaching adults, 
preferably in university work and will need imagination and 
i initlalive fn rhe creation of opportunities for sdult students. 

I The University is looking for en applicant whose energy and 
[ success will enable the creation of a permanent post. A 
good honours degree Is expected. This post is jointly fun- 
, tied as an innovative project by the University and iho DES 
, and carries apacial research responsibilities in one or more 
oJ a small number of identified projects. The initial salary 
will be at an appropriate point on the Lecturers’ scale, but 
not (ess than £10.000 p.a. 

Lectureship in English 

I Applications are invited lor a Lectureship in English tonahie 
from I October 1986- Candidates should have teaching 
interests in the Victorian period and in literary theory, with a 
research interest in either liuld. Salary £7.520 - £14.925 
1 p.a. (under review) 

Lectureship in Mathematics 

Applications arc welcome from imrsons whose uitrreM is in 
deh-muniiiu- i>rsru<.ti.i%r« piot»l> inr:. .m.t in ihr<<ion- 

cat or apjilicd oporauonal rvsiurclt iuvuuj a sulit.Uiiiii.il 
mathsrnotic.il content. Dunes me lode teaclunn lor the 
Mrtihamoiics, Ajijjliod Smtisturs/Operdtional Rosoarch. and 
Management Science degrees of the University. 

The post is avail able from \ April. 19B6. or as soon as possi- 
ble thereafter. Salary on Lecturers’’ scale: £7.620 - £1 A .926 
p.a. (under review). 

Please indicate dearly the poet \n which you are 
Interested. 

Application forms and further particulars from the Regis- 
trar, University of Koala, Keels, Staffordshire, STS 6BG, to 
i whom they should be returned not later 14 February 1980. 

i74ia?> 


(f "i, Colaiste na 
hjv hOllscoile Gailltmh 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE GALWAY 
IRELAND 

PROFESSORSHIP OF OCEANOGRAPHY 

LECTURESHIP IN OCEANOGRAPHY 

Strategically located In a marine environment ot a quality 
unmatched In Europe, University College Galway has built up over 
the years a tradition of Involvement In marine research and has 
long been recognised as the centre of marine science In Ireland. 

Ap plica liona are now invited for the above posts from Physical or 
, Chemical Oceanographers specialising in inshore waters. 
Salary: Professorship - IR£22.213 x (7) - 1 M 27,641 
Lectureship - IR£1B^84 x 171 - IRE22.005 

Closing date for receipt of applications: APRIL 3, 198$, 
Further information la available from the Registrar. U nlvereity 
- College, Galway. Ireland. p-urq 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

Personnel Officer/ 
Assistant Registrar 

Responsibilities Include giving advice (o a wide range of 
employing departments and staff on matters over Hie whole 
field of employment, the servicing of a number of joint commit- 
tees with employee representatives, and the grading of non- 
academic staff. Considerable organisational skills are 
required, In addition to relevant personnet/admlnlstratlve 
experience. 

The appointment will be in either Grade IA or ll(x) of the 
administrative staff structure (the scales cover the range 
£6,86&-£16,585) depending on age, qualifications and 
experience. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Deputy Registrar 
(Administration). University Officer, Wellington Square, Oxford 
0X1 2JE (Oxford 58747, ext. 278) with whom applications 
BivJngmunes of three referees should be lodged by 2 1 st Febru- 

P4IB6) 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Application vo invited for position* In the following Departments: 

Department of Accountancy and Bualnaaa Studlaa 
Professor and Head 



= msl of Professor In 

mpadenre and persona Ui» Department. ToecWnq 

aiaX“ *2Z JXS essential, fa desirable. PubllcaUona must Oe 

refereed 



Associate Protesaor 

The successful applicant will play a major rote In me 

Daasrtmatit a atffintaitafion. Full professional quaifloailona in A ctyunUng ryulted. 
as wbIm extenalvo teaching end prolosstenal axpetience. PtMicattora 
refereed. This position Is cunently vacant. 

Department of Architecture and Building 

Professor and Head 

flufluffcdtfcn ffl Papua Now GulnoA. SlfOflnifnp wrtliln ha D>«nwv i \dogioo 
flifowa tor awidaltedlion ffl DOifgil. ftjfldJnfl, or PhyJfcaJ Planning A luriliur Iwo yflfl 
marinate niriM W Physfcfll P/annfno prdvkJes pftiteHtonnl trflfiiinp itv phyoJ 
tSSR ffieWS rinscadoniie sateb&mertd «« 

arid aN basic equipment and apnea necessary to run the above fvofjtamnios. 
Apo^canie should have n Mahsi degrao. uiatorablva Ph.D.. pubNwlions ondiibwad 
Slara^ in arcMucturo. building and pfiystaJl planning, wllh slflnilwanl ien» hlr >9 
o«perfence In at toast two subject area*, aomo o.poilencelii mlcra co^'er Mpiic.i- 
Bons to taecfilng or professional predict) would bo nn advantage This poslllon is 
amenity vacant. 

Malheson Library 
Perlodtcale Librarian 

Application* are Invited for the peat ol Parlodteala Librarian In the Mfltbason Litirnry 
Thte position will be vacanl from July lOBfl to June 1 *87. The srrccessful appBcjnlw.il 
be rasponsrble to the Unlvorsity Librarian tor tho organisntlon and rnan.igemoiil of Iho 
Library’* Penodteafs Section. Tho Library rocfllvue otor 2,000 annuls bv subscription, 
euhanoe and dona Hon Aulomnllcn of the Section’s work, using tfio mkrocompu|er 
paced Gliect-mala software dovoioued by Class, wilt commence Mriy m 1088. “no 

S mary responsibility of Mw Periodicals Llbroilan in 1 !W 0 87 will be the guccnsaful 
jicmeninlion ol this System 

Applicant* should be unlvoisity {ir.idn.itos and must hohl nn inlet n.rtiOMJlfy reroorviod 
professional bhr.iryqunlilcultnn Previous supervisory Otpumxvo eilliu senate sec- 
lion ol on Acadi.nik or todiiiK-.il M*aiy is im-jiiiM Fnm>imiiiv w.lh nuCinewiifruMt or 
olher autu.n.iiod systems. end iiiniofouiis. n rtinvMhto. 

Further p.irtli. ui;m of Iho Lib'niy nml llm post me .iviuluMo from itie UnlvuisUy 

litiMnan ui ih» n<(. ires* bui.'.w 

Hoglatrai'a Dopertmant 

Madical Officer (Qenoiai Praciltlonar) 

Af.|'l»'.i>i|s shuuM I ■ ■■■•ium.ii hh-. i>ciil | Mioniui,.piole»iiblywilhuanlo 

o. ixiiiun.ii in iii.|i.i.ii riii'di. in«i flm tewml)' Cuiie nuidictil services lor 

Jppli.iinli.llely J.Ontlt't'.H'luiOi lii.ltn.) -. 1 >.ili*iAs itoeimelutlMII Citildll Dial! ruMlihe'T 
larmiiu* rr.noiiK) in.r-.iirj M.JI .iii.| .1 n.- inn .i«[i<iiba.iiiiiflK iii nssisi Itio Medical Officer 
111 a non cqu-ppud Cure 

fidhHt Pi.4v-.tiif .nnlli.in ih.-4 .F.f. j.tos K 1 ,C00 1 1u ml nt Dopoi 1mm* eivrwnnro p« 
.(•<, mi . i-.i l-i.Jais hl’lltt in-: .ihmihii Haim. in Kin UVV | ..r 

annum. Mrdu.iUJIisen IV M7.SM K-'.I.I'u:* f <-i .m 11 .11*11 (f- 1 ••••1 ■> 

Lnvol ol appoinlincni wto Oupond upon ijunMn ahon* amt ox|h>i>l<ik» 

Appicoiions w.H not bo oiclmtod Item mtvnod couple* whnio hoih tj-ouses am 
quQVPM 10 wem ni lliu Un vurnily 

K lnwnt end ropabteban faros, teavo fatal lor tho stall member and lamty ottar 
Mha of service, satenoJn and setting out ehmranoat. sivweeks paidtoDvo pet 
veer, education faros and aaateianoe towards school fooe. free houstefl. Salary 
protection plan and mod leal tronafita aohemea aro avaRebla. 

DataKad appBcaUora (two copies) with curriculum vftae. together wtth the names, 
addresses and telephone ruimbon of throe rofereoa end Indicating oafliest avaUnMuty 
la tnko up oppoimmanl. should bo toiwardod to: Tho RoQlsitar, Papon Now Qtimua 
Unlvorsity o» Tochnology, Pnvale Molt Bog. Lao. Papua Now Outnou Apjit«c«nls 
lestdont In tho United Kingdom should also send ono copy to tho Association ol 
Coromanwoatth UntvtxsiUos (Apptg), 30 Gordon Squnru. London VVClIf OPF, Irom 
whom turthot genet al infwmiwtan may bo obtolnad. Apphc nllone Uose oi\ 2 1 si Fobtu- 


sry 1080, except (ortho post ol PioIomoi nnd Head ot Aickteciure and BuikUng which 
■'March 1086. 


close on 3 1 si I 


(741031 


HERIOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

LECTURESHIPS IN MATHEMATICS 


Li .. v « . Ul Ul ° wupanrriBni, wnicn include, 08 part 01 me 

Nortkioar Systems programme, applied anatyels, diffstonUai equallona, 
mechantes. control theory, mathematical modelling 
molhenmUcal biology, mimarical analysis, nonlinear wave theory, 

stochaetlc prooeeeea. tn «— i-j-. — ^ — ■- ■ * — 

staHsflcal) physics has l 

Professor 0 Penrose to a chair In the I 

Ina new appointments 

algebra and 

mathemailcs and in addition has a larae commifmani to service teaoning. 
The appoiniments will be from 1st October 1886 or auoh other date as may 
ha nnpRAd 


oppomunencs win db in mis area. Omar flekta ol raaearon are m 
and pure analyefB. The Deporlmenl offers degree courses in 
ailcs and fn addlUon has a large oommiftnetd to service leaching, 
-r. dnimonts will be from 1st October 1986 or auoh other date as may 
ba agreed. 

a reference 132/85, Applicants from abroad may send a 
um vitae and the names of three referees directly to the Btatf 
wncaf.The dosing date for applleetions la Friday 21 at February 1986. 

(71WB) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Senior Tutor/Lecturer In Social Science Education QBSfiQQu. 
(Department of Social Science. Qoroka Toachara' College) 
(Re-advertlMtnent) 

This HDooIrlmoni commences Inimedlatoly. A two year cartrod nflb**., 
irw nosaibillty ol rono will tar a tarthar your, me appolnlee wBI be 
JoslSo/iilal nr hi .Jtotnnco oducatton cximiwnonla ofjhe Sodal Ssnai^' 
Advanced Dlploron In Tunchlng {Seconiiary) stadonts, nnd aiaotawni»l»T 
phy aectlon of iho coiusn. paylnn apoclnl niHinllwi to the conUollod wedgSt 
AdvanctKi Oil Jioma In Tunchlnglbov-rvhlnry prMinin hns twen dovelowElJ 

iho auMoct K.wwtadO“ pmtossliwal uW's d Ohjwitoiwod loatheninp^J 
Guinea e provincial likjli scfioute. ApP"«ii» dmdd ho «MMhI miS 
lanchors of Sochil Sefanco nl soc.irvlmy or loilhuv loval Provtoui 
curriculum dovdiopmonl nnd ospur.inlty <SNmw> oUikhiiwi would be 

(Resoaroh Officer) Literacy Advteer 
(EducatlomU Reaearch Unit Department) 

The Hdurolion noaomcfi Unit uMho UnHftiraiiy Is Invilii in uppliouiom forte*, 
of Uloincv Advisor within rhu Oto bducnUnn nHouurch Piujoci bAMdhfeS 
The OERP la uxpndliin lla locus l<» Inuludo iosnuir.li. plnnnliHj, and svatuatoi 
(oroadinn end willing skilis In ludlgunom IroigudDm i« wull os EnglisMiwr, 
ComcuuiUty SctiooN and wiliiin ilui noulnmuil nilmuillon pingranawiaw 
auoolnlaa will havo iho opportunlly in iiujuuvu tils or hur uUlla through m 
counteipnrt training nnd fiord toninhy u.jioiIuiw.ob. Hu-She should heveiL 
Lanauatio or Eilucotlon wllli longungo UnnNQmuiM mul wniWorabto am* 
piadiuiT lltoiecy training Tnnchlno oxporlorxo la an ndvontego aa Ml 

Senior Tutor/Lecturer In Practical SKIHb - Q671 004/86 

Tha DoiwirlmoMl (T.iiluXciil mul I l‘»mu Alls) which Is located H& 
Tunnchors’ Coilmiw luis n temporary vncancy commencing Immedi 
Tin.' iippolnloo will bt* iut|ini*»i \o touch Wood Pracllce 
Miichliilraj lo 'OlufihllS imrollori in Ihn Dlnloma in Tfljrhlnn r 
AjmUciiiits should bo mioUfioif 
In Soroiiil.uy .imf Torlia 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OFTECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIPS 

IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Application* arc fatvhed tar two Lecture- 
ihlpi wlih in i he Department of Electrode 
and Electrical Engineering. Hie port* 
iiroducdon of 



University 
of Bradford 


, port* 

arite from the reeem Iniroducdon of an 
undergraduate coune in Eleetronic Mao- 
ulacruring Engineering, directed toward* 
the need* of romptnwi engaged (n the 
jrrod union of Efeoronfc Component 
end Syncing. There 1* related re ic arch In 
the Depirtment la the field o( Eitcironle 
Cnapantni Technology. 
Applknitnljould be graduate* with rcle- 
lunrvenlivorladujirtal 
I be made 

s 47JJ0 to 

£14,925 (under review from Is April, 
1985). V 

Reouert* far further pinlculin and 

a llrotloa forms to Paul Johnson. Eitab- 
nem Officer quodog reference num- 
ber 8513 EL. 


AppucanH jooua oe graduate] w 
vani experience ol unrvenliy or li 
reieardi. The appointment* will I 
In the lower half of the Kale t 


Loughborough 


Ltk*sunhlr4 

(71099) 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
(Flxed-ierm appointment 
- 3 years). 

Applications are invited from candi- 
date* with good Honours degrees In 
CM) Engineering end preferably 
some Industrial experience, to cany 
out research into ihe irafeflaUon of 
emifl diameter rigid pipes, related to 
trenchten renovation of under- 
ground service*, Research wW 
tmdve numerical, laboratory and 
(Md work and is eponeored by a 
major pipe manfecturer. Opportunity 
to register tar higher degree. 

Salary within the range £8,600- 
£7,880 p.a. (under review). 
Supwanrajabta. 

Further part) outers and applica- 
tion forma are available from the 

W S*o r story (Rtf: RA/CE/ 
Urdvsrafty of Bradford, 
West Yorkshire BD7 IDF. AppHee- 
done la be eubmlttod >»op. 

.. . (74185) 


Universities continued 


MiicliinliKj lo sfiuli'iils imrollori In tlio Diplomfl In Teaching (Socm 
I iiiiil oxpononcod teachers oTpociuj 
, tty .imf larliurvluvo) A li/st rlogroe is roqulret' ' 
rtS Senior Tnlor an<f n hlfllier iloijreo Is raquirod for 
LenUi/or. Expononco in loachor eriwcnllcin Is highly doslrabf® 

SALARY Loclurar Gr.l/Ssnior Tutor Gr. 1 K 1 7,555 pa.; LeckPSi 
Senior Tutor Gr.2 K 1 9,405 p.a . Research Officer K 15.015 p.a 

OTHER CONDITIONS: Thu succossful npplicnni will normdyteft 
,i contiact tor a ihroe ye.v iippomtmoni ending al Ihe endolaswB 
Tho grahiily onlitlomonl Is based on 24% ol salary earned andtipiA 
in Instalments or lump sum and Is taxed at a flat rale of 2%. In star 
(ho salaries quoted above, the mnln bonefds Include; Eupii 
approved research; ronl-ftoo nccom modal ion; appoWiwrt d 
fopatriatiui) airfnros for appomioo and dependents; finandS aatSi 
tovraivls lira cost ot transporting potsonol ellocts to and (rm.Wii 
weeks annual rocm.ibon lonvo wifh homo airfares available Bite Nil 
months of cantlnuous sorviro. generous education subsidies brehite 
iilteiidnig ncbooir, In PNG or overruns; n salary continuation Khrit 
cover extern lud ilfnosn or ilisatuhty Applicants who wlshlowiv* 
oiufment from ihmr ficune nisiiluiiiwis will be welcomed. The Tamrf 
Condilirms nro urulor review 

Ajijilic.itlciiis will tm ItKittod ns strictly conluJiinlifllnnifshouUIndldtlV 
cuiMLiilum vilnu. a tin.«i(i( small phohnjraph and (be remit 
iuldias3ii r . of ilium ruliwiius and dntn of avaiiabilily. InordarbeffS 
tlu]((|ipo((itnui{itl}iOt.>'i 1 uie.(ip(ilu.(iiitearu tul vi', 0,1 lo ask tfierfJVwf 
send confidtmlirti repot In duuctly In the University without HltrjtB 
conlncted Applications should Im fiu\v,i«(f«>t to did Deputy 
tSlnillnni. UnWoieHy ol Papua No w Cnni'en. P O [toxMO.UWYuSfll 
POST OFFICE. NCD, Pnpua Now Guinea by Uih Fobruoiyl^i Crj 
dates In Iho UK shuuld nlso send n copy of thuir apploeUns b re 
Sorrotary Gonoral, Association ol Commonwealth 
1 i. i i..r.tiMi ttguarn. |,<ndnn WCtH OPF. 


ASTON UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

OPERATIONS & PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 

Aston Management Centre, one ot the U.K.'s leading busmoss schools, operates at postgraduate, post- 
experience and undergraduate levels, pursues a vigorous research programme and has a specialty 
funded Doctoral Programme. The Operations Management Group, headed by Professor Colin Lews, 
provides a significant Input into thB Centre's teaching programmes al all levels and is also involved in 
several collaborative research projects with Industry, Including a major Teaching Company Scheme. 

TEACHING FELLOW: Salary up to £75,520 p.a. 

A Teaching Fellow Is required to supplement the strength ol the current teaching team of five. The 
successful candidate wilt be expected to have a broad experience ot Operatlons/Productlon 
Management and the post would be particularly suited to a welt-qualified, successful praeftf/oner 

contemplating a career change. 

Candidates wishing to discuss this appointment informally are welcome to telephone Professor 

C. Lewis (extension 5026). 

The appointment will be tor a period ot three years with the possibility of renewal. Commencing salary 
will be within the range £7,620 to £15,520 per annum. (Other Related Stall ranges I A or II). presently 

under review. 


Application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained from: 
The Personnel Officer (Academic Staff), 
quoting Ret. 862/156, Aston University, 


00*- 


Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Tel: 021-359 36)1 Ext. 4563. 

Closing data for the receipt of 
appf/cafions is Uth February, 1956. 


ASTON UNIVERSITY 


National University of 
Lesotho 

nf I'nllHm! nnd 

Ailriiiiiiula-ntlvn htucllou 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


University of 
Oxford 

Lincoln College 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

The College proposes to 
appoint, if there !• a suitable 
canUtrtate. a Junior Research 
Follow in Philosophy with a 
tenure of three years from I 
October. 1 9BA. 


Applications are (nvltad 
from suitably nualtrieri pur- 
son* fur the above-monttonad 
appolutnmnt. Candidates 
should poisons d Master's 
donreo or Ph.D. and be uble to 
teach Intrrnuiloiiul Relations, 
and Comparative Politic*. A 
oood buLkoround In Political 
Thaary wilt ba an added 

advantage. The aucceasriil ... Vhln iit ■ 

candidate wili bo expected to , . ?{? I i /nn ii i h 

super lOm-afud tints' rnHwo-Y^i" 


Further perticulsrs and ap. 
plication forma may be 
obtained rrom tha Rector’a 
Secretary, Lincoln College. 
Oxford 0X1 3DR, Applica- 
tions should reach tha Collaea 


. .flMffi . Solanrf Lecturer 
Ml a. 304 - M I 7.0(14. Snilior 
Ltic-turur M13.B64 - M^l..1^. 
Entry point will I..- (i»i.l 

nrcorillini to iiunlli |. ntlnnn 
nml ■■rrvloiiM •-\|H-rlii>u<-. 

Supuruiiiiiini i,,n | H mm. 
contrlbnioi'y tm pt. r iiiutt»ni 
termu ol i vice- , U(i|uillHl<«* 

on Nhcii i mu u-uci tenne or 2 to 
**t£T* r i' rMl ‘ M gratuity. 
JP **•“ "Uperannuatlon for 
the tlrat two years of the 
contract rialna to 87.3% and 
?&3n.C or oac . h T'teyirent and 
■fmflar period of service. 
Accommudntlun is aval table at 
reasonable ranmls. Passage 
and bowDoao nntlileinent on 
rirst oppoiiiiniciu and at nar- 
niai terintnniloM Tor apnolu- 
tea. wire and dependent chil- 
dren under the age of 21. 
Education allowance fur ex- 
patriates. Vacation and study 
leave. 


KING’S COLLEGE LONDON (KQC) 

(Univofsily oi London) 

Computer Centre 
(Kensington Campus) 

A(]|>i'c ni Mins n'ti i< iv Hurt let lira Wfeeliifl pm-W 

1. Cal Blolechnology — 

Graduate Pr^ammar , 

d«o o *"4 mjnnflv iiw n-nw* ><'>!-'-» with ruil addresaeu. should be 

PtaVUrty w«h w BA J ?A ^po I nt raem tV) * 

BiTfim nvt «W>srisnc4 nl CAL la (ndu <r.p«tai< The National tJnlverelty of 

The prat'd I* faftse yew. are u>«v “"'S L, " ,: <n w LeSothSl a’p^ iconU^MidSnt 

teuton Alowareo (Ptsweunupu-iUVtiTiUf iv '- **•- — - • 1 

2. Quality Evaluation of 
Programming Language Processors - 

Research Assistant 

yan^ 


T»w appomtsd penon «n* |c*n s pcqsa emu t a jc^.l vsr ui» ly 1 

Auuitrss Dulwr d tho Bro*h fitsrduri % trA'.MVcn ord *u.W 1 ucod M , 

sctMon, an «MY«iora mot a berg oosjm n re om an y^-dvd* irjtA.iee Wjl 
so* wa wort UuSy tegsIMl on t pqsci *hc n we iim»/ g utsd* if 


In the Untied Kingdom should 
aieo sand a copy or thalr 
application to tha Secretary 
□ aneral, Association or Com- 
^ Univerflitlea 
(Appts.), , 36 Cordon Square, 
yj! clM °PF- Further 
RSTi! raoy be obtained 

;«roni elUior source. 


LECTURESHIP 
IN POLITICAL 
THEORY 

Thf Cnlh-un nr.tnosrs ti, 

<i|ip,iliit || In ii Hiiltiil,|>. 

viUMltdelii. n L-rtunn- In rij||. 
!•««! Tlmurjr with u Ituini-,, ot 
l mJ> vt-urt fi-um I rjitnbcr. 

1 UH 6 and the possibility of 
raitKWal ror a third year. The 
Lecturer will be expected to 
teach nine hours per week. 

will depend on quel- 
Ificatlons and experience. 

p “ rucul “r» end ap- 
Plication rormi may be 
obtained Trom the Rector'u 
^"‘■ry. Lincoln College, 
Oxford OXI SDR. Applies- 
tlona should roach the College 

TaM^siTTe? 28 Fobru °H y i 


UMIST 

Department or Computation 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

The Computation Depart- 
merit te expanding an the raautt 
of the recent UOC Initiative. 
Additionally, a large esprit 
grant has Just been awarded. 
It Is thus timely to advertise 
ror o Lecturer in Information 
Sya terns. 

Applicants should have 
academic or commercial eye- 
tame experience. Experience 
In teaching would be advnn- 


Unlvondty College 
London 

LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY 

Applications are invited For 
a Lectureship In tfro Depart- 
ment or Chemistry from 1 
October 1986. Candidates 
should hove special Interests 
In the teaching or inorganic 
chemistry and In research In 
any area of Inoroanic chemis- 
try. It la expected that the 
appointment will ba made 
within the lower port of the 
lecturor salary scale (£7,820 
to £15,320 plus £1,297 Lon- 
don Allowance I ■ 

Pur ther particulars cen be 

3 el). University Collaea Lon- 
,.?i!l 8‘reat. Loudon 

vVCiEfiBT, and applies tlona 
<o copies If possible) should 
reach him on or baTore 17 

1'elirtt-ti s 1 IRft, 1 9021 1 » til 


Tho University of 
Leeds 

Department or Spanish and 
Portuguese 

LECTURER 

Applications are invited for 
tho post or Lecturer in Spanish 
available rrom 1 October 1906 
for d fixed period of one year. 

Qualification* and special 
Interests In Spanish language 
together with either Gnldun 
Age literature or modern 
Latin AinevlcMii history ore 
required. 

Sulary on the Academic 
scale for Lecturers (£7,820 - 
£13.320) tunder review), 
according to age, qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Informal enquiries may be 
made to Dr C.A. Longhurst 

6481) (0S32> 431 751 ■ E *«- 


Application 
further 


forma and 
... particular! may be 
obtained from and completed 
applications sent to the Rea- 
, *JK? lr x -The University, Leeds 
LBS 9JT. quoting reference 
number 1 B/ 1 . Clonin' 


rtfcstlons 
16. (90B1B) 


a date for 
February 


ModuM.2 

Eneni to* cl praybimuq iMVitgti o cui<o* vn/ U 

mattmaDiaDon(wujpo)i) TY^iMoiciT^fltvacrtiWirerrvifliH'anrsff*"" y 
tiOWipw *fiflum»auv»s Ctlxn-lpnk’vwvcs ^ 

Furtfw fltUuh am H0i cswn lami bwn Pmiumi OA;«i OXV w ®’ 

StaNI. London WC2fl 2LS tCbunqdL'o Jiff tUuS'i iMfcl 


tageous. but 
Candidates 
roaaarch experience 


have demomiUVbla 
potential. -| 


Is not axaantlal. 
should have pad 
eflence or should 


research 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
Electrical Engineering Iteparlnient 
ENERGY AND POWER SYSTEMS CJROl' 

SOFTWARE ENGINEER . 


(fi ... King’s College London 
(University of London) 

Physics Department 

POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

A Postgraduate Researoh 
Assistant fa required to work 
D.Ll. Janas on an 
8BRC sponsored project In 
very low frequency ionoaphar- 
Ic radio wave propagation. 


veratty. 


required fur a new SCRC 
of power systems ~’ 
the 


— - “ * — • MiiniUMUC 

^SERC-(undcilpfujwClunlhco«f^w^ l ( * Sbla.^Tl 
. The successful npnliediil wdl be b^ph B c?’ 
aup's MICROVAX IX, vcversl.Mrf/ ,hoJw f. 


nice and computing Is dsalr- 
Tlio person appointed 
i expected to register for 

managing the group's MICROVAX IX, seyert* 
incluainglBM PCs and BBC Model Bs.sndlinluiotte'^.^ ol MB 'B-SC; degree In Physics 
VAX 8600 CAD7CAE machine. Tlic poll inv 


Bine Bring. 


j . The Initial 
, §$>663 par 


salary will ba 
annum plus 


pus! 

ol a range ol commcrically marketable rotemeuve su [ ‘ 
and lhc associated data bases in VAX-VW 
environments. 

Applicants should hold a university degree or eqtri^^P tpoid^i 
and preferably have experience of VMS or UNIX ® ^2 

Fortran and/or Pascal. Familiarity with compu 
advantage. _ 

^ , .L/i jjnp 

The appointment is immediate, with ^ flr ? ‘ a nce- 

£10,153 (under review), including London Auo* v > i-° n ^ on 

Applications, n1lh the names um! Ocpl. * yhow wrtiton ap- 

51 ... ■ ■ h ? 


lher information 


jrf. 5Ri2B7 London Allowance. 
The qppolntmept will initially 
l he for ana year with possible 
extension Tor a further two 
yeere, 

Further Information la 
all able from Dr. D.Ll. 
ones. Department of Physics. 

College London 


available 


Commencing salary will be 
within the scale £7,821 - 
£13,922 per aiuiiiin. 

Request)) for application 
forms and further particulars, 
quoting reference) COM/211, 
Should be addressod lo the 
Establishment Section. Reg- 
Iftrar’* Department, Umist, 
38, Manchester M60 
1QD. The closing date is 31 
January 1986. (91780) HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of Physical 

Education A Snorts Science 

LECTURESHIP 
INSPORT8 
SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited for 
the post ot Lecturer In the 
Department of Physical 
Education and Sports Science. 

Post- doctoral experience In 
Physiology or Bioehamiatrv or 
e closely related discipline la 
essential. 

Salary on the scale: £7,320 
- £14.923 funder review). 

Applications (six copies) 
should be sent by 10 February 
1986 to the Assistant Reg- 
istrar I Arte), University or 
Birmingham, P-O. Box 863. 

Birmingham B15 BTT, from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 

An Equal Opportunities 1986 

Employer. (91786) HI m £ST/' 


University of 
Dundee 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICER 

Applications ere Invited for 
this sonlor post In the Secret- 
ary s Department. Tho 
Appointee Will be responsible 
lor the operations of tho 
Personnel Office whose remit 
covers nil aspects of personnel 
administration and Industrial 
relations throughout the UnJ- 


tales 


either have had substantial 
experience In parson net admi- 
nistration In the public or 
private sector or should he 
able to demonstrate in other 
ways the ability to assume 
■pnlpr responsibilities in this 
rietd. for example by a record 
or substantial general admi- 
nistrative experience or by 
possession of a legal qualifica- 
tion and legal experience. 

The appointment will ba 
made either on the Adminis- 
trative Grudo II scale (current- 
ly £11,673 - £14,023 but due 

-5" reviewed from April 
1983 and. It Is expected, from 
April 1 986) or. In the case of a 
particularly woll-quajifled 
appointee, on the Administra- 
tive Grade III arale (currently 
£14.133 - £17.703 but simi- 
larly subject to review). 

Further particulars are 
available from the Secretary, 
University of Dundee. Dundee 
DD1 4HN (Tel: 0382 B31BI, 
Ext. 4015), with whom ap- 
plications containing full 
career details and the names 
of three referees should ba 
lodged by J 7th February 
Pteeaa niiote reference 
fST/1/86Q. 1017731 HI 


Bulfasl 

Tho Quocn's Uni vorsiiy 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Dnpariniontor Eleetrlrnl and 
Electronic Engineering 

Thn Department has exten- 
sive touching and rosoarch 
program men In Caniral En- 
glneerlno and Electrical Pow- 
er Engineering, and prefer- 
ence may be given to candl- 
detes with expertiee In one of 
thoau areas. Applicants should 
preferably lieve relevnnt and/ 
or industrial experience. 

■ a. HTA 

review) with contributory 
pension rights under USS. 
Initial salary dependent upon 
age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

APirtlciill.iiis should bv 
uU, In, lb the I’oraonnol 
OUIlci . Tin- Qum-n's Unl- 
v'Tsllv or IlL-llitst. Northern 
Irulund. UTT INN. front 
wlium turther MurtlculurH may 
bu obtained. Clostnu dale: 28 

QUQ H l T 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Peycltulogy 

DEMONSTRATOR/ 

SENIOR 

DEMONSTRATOR 

Anpllcatlone arc invited for 
a new past or Demonstrator/ 
Senior Demonstrator tenable 
for a period of thrro years 
from 1st July 1986 or g* soon 
as possible thereafter. Appli- 
cants may have research ex- 
perience In any area of 
paycholoay. but preference 
will be given to areas related 
to currant research activity In 
tha Department. The success- 
ful applicant will participate 
In tha teaching of the Depart- 
ment at ell levels with particu- 
lar responsibility for under- 
graduate practical courses. 

Initial eulery^on the scale 


par annum 


£6,600 •' £8.9 
(under review). 


Applleetions together with 
the nomas of three referees 
should be received not later 
than Moral r 14th, 1983 by the 

SOX, from whom further par- 
oculars may be received. 
. Ref . R V/23 7/THEB . 


10214) 


111 


Gortauld Institute of 
Art 

U ni vers i ty of London 

Applications are Invited for 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 

One Is In 16th end 17th 
century European art and 
srchltoctui-e . The candidate 
appointed will bo expected to 
teach generally within the 
period, with emphanls on 
northern Europe, and to offer 
specialist teaching on paint. 
Ing, sculpture or architecture. 
The appointment Is rrom 
October 1986 or January 
1987. 

The second is in the 17th- 
eorly 19th centuries, for 
which the successful candidate 
will be expected to offer spe- 
cialist teaching In English 
Romantic art as wall as cover- 
Ing some aspect* of the earlier 
period. This appointment is 
rrom October 1986. 

Salary settle funder review) 
£7.320 - £14.929 plus £1,297 
London Allowance. Tha post 
is superannuates under USB. 

Applications, giving curri- 
culum vitae, list of publica- 
tion* end the names of two 
referees, should be sent to the 
Director, Courtauld institute 
of Art. 20 Portman Square. 
London WCIH OBE, by 14 
February. (91778) HI 



University 
of Bradford 


LECTURESHIP in 

MECHANICAL ENGIHEiRINB/ 
COMPUTER AIDED DESIGN 

Tha ovum iwomw »ovfa M w* re-1 
U ledum st honours Dagie* »-ol cop- 
tnousng touuiM ntoduisi w. C«rpu- 
tar Aided Ergreeruig. Contfru'er Mm 
Msnulscura, v UoasSag A* S major 
user oi Vachanicsl Engines ring'* 
ApoBoGomalh dlitnWilad cemputif 
werHsiS'cna. Aw Leciurar would 
BSOurrX fOSDOnitKtLa* lot eo-ortUna- 
tJcnanddavricpOMni o I Ktiwruebusd 
Btudtes.'teifcngeaitUwCdrnpuwCeiv 
os and ntih oAwr usarson uw rwriKdt 
Duties lnicuda Die general c4*fstfcxi. 
(•gvioiton and housahMprg uro- 
cedute* on ihe *r*teni. sdnung users 
on ptegrentme dero»gnwni and MU- 
waraganeratfon Wnhtnurestilnfaiduf 
trial Hpptjcation* of Computer Aldad 
Design, tha Lecturer would tw eqwetod 
■a ccntnouia in piojscl stixiiee al port 
ard undergraduate level A provon 
rasoorcri recoin an an aggioprioie com- 
MnaUan Si musrnlc. induunai. er aofi- 
mis houw atpensneo are oiHtreal 
Salary tft tcete C7.S2Q-0l4.Q2S p a. 
Further particular! and application 
farm* from l he Deputy Be arelery.ffef: 
ME/UCMVTH, Untvuslty at Bradlotd, 
West VorteHre 207 1DP. 

Cteelng dels Trii Meidi IBM. 

(74124) 


University of 
St, Andrews 

Ilepartmunt or Trench 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications ere Invited for 
a lectureship In tha Depart- 
ment of French tenable for 
two years from 1 October 
I9B6. Preference might be 
given to candidates with ape- 
del Interests In Medieval 
French Literature, or in 
18th-century French studlaa, 
but wall qualified candidates 
with Interests In other periods 
should not ba deterred from 
applying. 

Salary at appropriate pulni 
on scale £7,821 to £13,322 
par annum, star ting salary 
probably not above £10,234, 
plus USS. 

Application a (two copies 
profurnbl v In typescript) With 
the names ul lltme referees 
should bo Indeed by 14 Febru- 
ary 1986 wllh the Establish- 
maiite Officer, The Universi- 
ty, College Oeto. fit Andrews, 
Fife, from whom further por- 

bB ° bt " ,n “ H d i 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department nf Pallilral 
Economy 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited for 
tlie above post rrom candi- 
dates with an Interest In the 
teaching of Regional, Public 
Sector or Industrie] Econo- 
mics, though applicants with 
other specialisms should not 
bo dlacauraged from applying, 
Ths appointment Is Tor a fixed 
term of five years rrom a 
mutually agreeable date. 

Salary on Lecturer scale 
£7,380 to £14,923 par annum, 
with appropriate placing 
(scale under rovlow). 

Further particulars and sp- 

S llcotlon forms from The 
scretary, The University, 
Aberdeen AOS IFX, to whom 
the completed applications t 2 
copies) should be lodged by 1 
March 1S86. fftefi KDAH9), 
1017741 HI 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Medicine 

MACROBERT 
LECTURESHIP 
INHUMAN 
METABOLISM 
AND NUTRITION 

Applicants ere Invited for 
the shove non-clltilcel post 
which will be baaed in the 
Deportment of Medicine. The 


appointment la for five years. 
Tne appointee will be largely 
responsible for tha develop- 
ment of a new M . 8c. course In 
Human Metabolism end Nutri- 
tion which will place an emph- 
asis on systematic training In 
Research end Experimental 
Methods, Title course is e 
collaborative venture bv the 
University of Aberdeen, the 
Howett Rcaenrch Institute 
and Robert Gordon's Instil- 
rule of Technology. The suc- 
cessful applicant will also 
have tho opportunity to main- 
tain lile or Iter awn particular 
research Interest In collabora- 
tion with local reaearch 
groups ■ 

__ Salary on the Lecturer scale 
£7.320 - £14,923 par annum, 
with appropriate placing 
fscalo under review). 

Further particulars and ap- 

S Ucatlon forms front Tm 
ecretary, The University, 
Regent Walk. Aberdeen ABB 
IFX by 2B February 1986. 
• Ref No. WD/023). 

/ nrtftn s * • 


Univi’i'Htty of 
Liverpool 

( t.iiii'iMM'l «t>.ir<iv.r\ 

LIBRARY PROJECT 
LEADER 

Apt »ll< ,it Ions ur<’ 1iwtt.nl 
frr/in •irurtu.-iYi* for 11 k.- lit 
pil'd ^,f J*i • L*-u»lt-r I,»r ili*i 
Unl."rs|i) l.lttrarv'-* (lutoin.i- 
■ If ,i ■ pr.il'-tl. 

A 4Mbvtn HIM 430] mu- 
ni i ki IIIM'v DOIIIS.'Linrs -.<■,(»- 
war.: undr-r ilia- ASX uiitruiluu 
syMt.-m is riirrr<iitl> 1i*-lnn In- 
sidlla-,1 In Hi n ConiPuti’r 
Lal.uantory to st input t th*- 
Uni vursJty l.lbrary. The sul- 
ceshflil i nml lil-al" will tfrm! Q 
small liiiplninxntuiliin mam 
ami will limsn rinscly with 
library Mull uud with lilM'a 
rjOHIScLIDlS dwvelupmrnl 
stall. 

rial 'try will h*. on flic scale 
£12. 130 • £14.1 125 p.fl. i under 
revli'W). 

Further particular* and ap- 
plication form* may he 
obtained Irom Him llenltiinr 
iNASi, The IJjtl vur'lty uf 
Llvurponl . P.t). Bn* 14 7, 

I.lverpool L69 3DS. Apfillca- 
tliilis will close on 14 F^bru- 
sry. 1986. 

S note He( : l 1 Ell/9 1 an iits. 
27) HI 


Unlvoruity of 
Cambridge 

I- acuity of History 

TEMPORARY 
TEACHING POST 

Apfillc 'itliniB umi I nvltr.1 for 
a lumpiii nry iixn hlrm ajipolut- 
mc-ni In thu Kami My of Illsinry 
(or Iwii ynitn Irutn 1 Uatntiur 
1986. 

Ah iiU(>irtn1inaul will be 
made In tlie Iluld of modluvul 
lutelliiL-tusl history and the 
an ecus 'fill luiKlIUete will lie 
expected to offer Kuchina 
etpncloliy In Die history or 
political thought in tha 
■nrdiuvsl period for both Parts 
of tha Htsi<irK*l Tripos. The 
successful candldata may also 
be required to examine in this 
(laid. 

Tha salary ' 

ante with the scale for Uni- 
versity AnalBtnnt Lecturers, 
which at preaon i ■ tarts at 
£8,299 p.n. 

Further Information may be 
obtained from Mr G.W.J. 
Ronnie, Snnltlar Assistant 
rteglatrur, Facility of History, 
Went Road, Cambridge CB3 
9EF. to whom applications ta 
coploa). includlnu a curricu- 
lum vitae, e llat of publica- 
tions, end the jiames or not 
more than three rerereoa, 
should bo sent so as to reach 

SU 11 * Wu * ru - 


King’s College London 
(University of London) 

Cl leisea Campus 

MACMILLAN 
LECTURESHIP 
IN NURSING 

Applications are Invited 
from nurses who are gradu- 
ates with a comm l irtie nt to 

E illllntlve care end an Interest 
n cancer nuralna. This past 
has Uaeu funded by the Mac- 
milieu Cancer Relief Fund to 
promoto the role af nurses In 
terminal care for patience ot 
home and In hospital and to 
develop tills In undargraduate 
end graduate end post-heslo 
leeching. 1 'Fllllatlvo and can- 
car cere*' has bean selected aa 
the focus for this teaching and 
research post Han. The suc- 
cessful candidate will lain the 
Nursing Studies Department, 
comlxtfng of 12 lecturers and 
members of tha Nursing 
Education Research Unit. 

Salary vyijhln the range of 

£7,820 - £13,520 plus £1.297 
London Allowance. Tills 
appointment will be offered 
for nvB years, The post may be 
discussed informally with Dr. 
ealfar Wilson- Barnett. Tel: 
1-331 94BB, Ext. 3770. 


$ 


Further particulars and be 


obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, King's Callage Lon- 
London WC9R 
BLBtTsl! 0 1-836 3434, Ext. 
9763). Applleetions should be 
submitted, with the names 
end Dddresaea or not rower 
than two references, not later 
then 3 March 1986, 

<802281 Kl 


University of 
Salford 

Deportment of Business and 
Mane gam an) Studies 

LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 

Applleetions are Invited ror 
the above post from suitably 
qualified graduates Hi Market- 
ing, Business Studies or a 
related discipline. The suc- 
cessful candidate will ba re- 
quired to teach Marketing el 
both undergraduate and post- 
graduate levels and to contri- 
bute to research within the 
Department. Appointment 
witl be for three years In the 
fleet instance, with the possi- 
bility af renewal.. 


Salary 

1.823 


range £7.520 • 

£14.925 a year (under re- 
view); USB jlnne fits. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms available from 
Ihe Registrar, University of 
Salford. Sairord M3 4WT 
(Tel'. 061-736 3843. Ext. 213) 
ta wham completed applica- 
tions should be returned by 
Friday 21 February 1926 
dUOtlnO r.fcrpnr- nft/AKi 



Universities continued 


University of 

Bots worm 

\|i|.|l, 'UH-II- .If •• HI' 111 -*' I'T 

Hi. |.>l|.,v.lri(i Must*. 

PUOFESSOH 

OFCHEMISTItV 

AKHllv'lins ‘•li.JilUi III*'" II 
I*|| 1 J. Ill mil Ijr.i iifH nl r III- 
inJilrv min ctr» , n*lv*- 
iiki- „i iiiiti.i*i nn iii **- 1 
Iruil'tun. r*-*-«ri'»l and uiimi- 
111 -, n. ii i hi i 'ivbi- m '•'a'* 

> cm w. Till- .H*l*i* III 

ln-.iil Tin- l>i-iuiriiii«iil «f Clij-- 

mlhlrv hii'l lull' * full i»ir» li* 

dii- H-il. Iiliiil .iii.l lesrurrli uitl- 
titlira (i I tin- r»<-p«rci«if>nl. 

PROFESSOR 
OF SOCIOLOGY 

Ajiplic.ifUs shun lit hnvn on 
cxi nlleui H'lirhlmi rei oru of 
■jIilsii l ii*n a lliiivtrslry 

or uniilval«i*i (tl»l*itire.J ok- 
piTloni" In mi r-ilncmlnnel 
In iat 1 1 ut lull, n ri;i.i*ril of iicliu- 
In i ly r.ihcnnii run! iniWlin- 
Hi ii/*i In l»i.ili ir.iin ai in 
iit.iijxiiili' iiJifMiiiiii. ninl f-v»- 

ilr-iiii- uf ..uiiinfi'riihrn tLiii- 
Irjiiutl.ill io WilKnrulrv iiilinl- 

JllKI I'll (lull. 


Sulili-J*: 1 * 19 . IS 2 
I if* i mil ill ill . Ehuilli* 
\vlll nci nmilJntl li> 
addition u« 
urtlors ill III m'liiliMy ‘I 
l-usk Kiilill-V plui 
ncl'trt Kill Oil wnci iiji-.fi' 
non t>f ii two ynnr r 


- rss.j-fo 

•Inri- siiiff 

- .iinti it.-l 
nf lieik 

it nr 

ciJlirrniT 
il i iijnjifp- 

omrni'f. 


AlipllCAllOHH Willi III 1 IIIOJ. 

and mldrewirs of lliron 
urP'li’inli refutnoii to «lu* 
Awwlsfanl Keulstrai- |■AclIc 1 t^Hll<.• 
titprrfnai. Unii-eiAiif or Uucm- 
ituim. I’rlvair Uun 00 X 2 , 
natroronfi. Dolswmm. by MS 
Febi'iiarv IUB 6 . Caudliltm.-* In 
dir UK nliiMiliI Jilnoiicn'lii ioiiy 
or tlinlr ii|i/)llrnllons to flic 
Set roui'V Oiiin-rill. Aiixiii In- 

iiiui or Cmif Him iwi-iif in i'iii- 

vmlilci i.Aiijiiw.i. 3 6 linriliin 
Soim tp. LoritluU IVtUII Ol’K. 
ID 17 BJ' 111 


University of 
Birmingham 

'in-ill uf ISj rln>liifi\ 

ai'I'Ih .iii.iiiw .ii i- in* iii-ii im 
.in 

MHC-KUNDED 
RESEARCH 
ASSt X *1 AT ESI 1 1 1 1 

III I'.ll III 11 * 11 1 ' III il -.111111 i.| fill 
I'l-ll* III' al'I. I «-IHIl* It- till I ill-. 

■ •-riiuil-litt-. of i.ii'.lt.vi i r>u tit- 
Hi ini-l li'in-rli-iiwl.iii l .null 
lIull'H Hill II Jill ltd' I- .III HllllllUI'i 

Uoornf til HiY'taoloov tie . 
nnollin l(*totwt ilKluHw.. Et- 
lii-rle-nic* til iitsyrliiiphVHiolo- 
fttml vncorcllnn, Mutiuucnl 
analysis uiirt cumputar an- 
plvetwtoiw vjIU torn lUVian- 
t adeem*. 

The put! In timablq fur IS 
moviMw < rotn \ Mwilt 1966 U* 
31 A. lull st 11)87 

Hutnrv will Im mi llm Ite- 
turarrh AHWivlala IB emit' 
£ 6.600 - £ 8.920 in nil ci- in* 
vlnw) plus Hiiiuirajinuatlfjii. 

niioOna r.-forunco n l , 

No Tot mot nppllrutmi 
form- Tlirne copies of ar»i*l 1 «'«- 
tlun. Including (till Currie u- 
turn vitae ami nnminu three 
refer do* to Assist an V B«o- 
Istrty (Kc loner (taolu try). P.O. 
Box 3 * 3 . lllnnlnghum n 1 5 2 TT 
... by 7 February 1906 . 

An Emm I Opportunities 
Employer. [902161 HI 


University of 

r lUulimli .<1 NMII f.v-mr ' 1 

Hit- I 'III' iTxIll. t*i® sene 

mill III-- tVd.llri*r»l- 
nslillili-dii'il a f.l-iitr** fur IU«'li»- 
ulrnl NMII .Sim. t ! . ««■»•* 

ijjiii. r Hu* rtli'M Hun 

sur fl.C-K. IKill'-MS. Iiiltlullj 
1 na nil in ni with a miiitiiiiiii'V'i' 

500 Mill S|irilr , .l' ,, :li-r. 'I'" 

■ C'litri* will iirnviiln f, . ,rl 

I fur SLRC iiiipinvril n< li'"H«*» 

(rum (■leawiiei't lu ilm t omit i y 
i an well n* tor llio-ui In Hi" 

Viilvnriilty. 

MANAGER 

APi'lli'eilon' *»ri* invlimj for 
Hie iuj&i 'if Maiinm-r or tlio 
Centro In be rewuuimlhln. 
under Hie Dlrortor. fur dny- 
tn-day ofioratlrm*. Tim post Ib 
avail nlile iniitiodlaiiiiy mid me 
duties Include ussietanre to 
ami collrt tinriillun with users 
of the Cerati-e. APPlfrUnts 
should hove n Pit. J 3 . (probably 
In ChomlBtry of Hloehainlstryi 
wltli niljBtnn t lnl iixniTlnm-f of 
niud’irn NAflt him hudo mid an 
ImiTowt In timlr hfoiuiiiiiif 
amide Minus. In ili*iv nf thi- 
quiiJiricMtJciilw iintf mpiTln/i. ii 
rrqiifreil II 11 oviibiIO J Iflfll III*' 
upiuiliHiimiu will he niuiio 
IL.XVHUI 8 the !■«« "f I'lf . W 
M'liJ** H 6 .SM ii> £l 2 .S 3 n 
li. n. t. 

Aim I lint Ions, iiit-'liiiffiiii u 

i iktJi. Ill uni l linn. Ifni uT imb- 

iJi-iufuiiH mill i ho mil uea ot 
three refill cos. sin mid bo wont 
to the Itmjlwtr'ir (Appulnt- 
iiieniBi. Univiirslty of Lckt-s- 
fer, Unfi-iirs>ity noail. Leices- 
ter LEI 7 HH. from whom 
furtlinr imrrl'iiliiiA ninv ho 
obialnctl. Chislnn ilnti- fur 
bup llcatliina: 1 0 rdirtuii'V 

1986 . 

nc*|iiiriiiirut (il flioi lii-iii Kirs 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

A|>|.||i .il Ii ills .ii'fi Inv lie. I tin 
I ]|K IiIhji‘ 1 - p.iwl . il till II Is Jts-.IK- 
al.l" (mitit'iit.iti'ly ti>r ,i |n-rli »1 
i-f illlii' y.nrw. in wmk. In 
I'l .ili-Siiil- It. d'l i-l s ra-si'iii-i Ii 
niiHip in us., tvs. •-iimn-iisltui.il 

NMII li) si mis 

lunnm.-i (.III. linn In Illlii. I- 
rmul.iti - 1 .-.In. i .is.- aunt, m i-.ii . 
iliiilir. in % .ii Units il..- 

1 - 11 / Vim- |U ml III Pil l»v wins. 

• Ill'll i.-il i ill it .•••■in- sis. -\ini)|. 

• mils sli-mlil ti.is.. i'xih'i h-iii i- 
■ -I NMII .ni.l ■-■ . i.i.iMs ,.i 

1*1 nit III |t III ill. .III. ..1 

•sl.ii'i Inn s.ll.ti t will lit- up til 
tn.' < !‘l , .l l> .1 nil till- li\ Sl illc 
A 7 .HJI l«- LIJ l- 3 h p. ,i 

. RESEARCH ... ... . 

STUDENTSHIP 

Tins above, btudantalilp In 
MMitWe tor inn» years from 
1 Octaljf-r 1986 fur work on 



onu or n numliar of prolrtu 
Involvlnu tin- wl inly ,jf 
rtiwtiiie-liiintlon rMn- 

tlunnhlpH u| iii 'iicliiw in nuIii- 
tlun. UHlnn liliili-ruaulitlluii 
NMII mill nlli>~i 4 trci:tf<ri 
raiilnnuicsU Tin- Hi.nenriii 
HtiidiMU Win ri-n-ive a hi.iii- 
tl iinl imxl-itimliiiili- •■■■•■in wlili 
thn pavtiiuiil uf I ci.-N . 

Apiiiir.it ini k fcir thn Ifittni* 
two piiHitioiin wliuiiltl bo Hunt 
to I'rufcBitur Ci.c.K. Rulim-tn. 

3 eportllieitt Of Uluchonilntry. 

nlvnraLty uf Lnlvnntur, I in I- 
varmiy Road, l.elcnsitor LEI 
7 HH, from whom furthpr par- 
tloiilnra mnyln obtained. Thn 
dual no ilote for application a la 
lOPebruary 1886 . (91701 ) III 
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University of 
Cambridge 
Management Studies 
Qroup 
Engineering 
Department 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Appllcatlona ara Invltad to 
help develop ■ method or 
pravldlno usable Information 
about the many environmental 
errocta Pi eneroy supply and 
demand, Implement! no Ideas 
sen microcomputer program- 
me and evaluating lb erfec 
tlvanen. 

The parson appointed will 
have a ?h.D or equivalent 
resenrcYi experience In e sal on- 
es or social science dlscipllno, 
bdt the subject la leas imnor- 
ttaht than on intoreet In eneroy 
matters and a willingness to 
recognise the complexltlee of 
thle challenging cross-disci- 
plinary area, 

Thle appointment, which le 
roc a rixed period of two-and- 
n-half years, la an opportunity 
to become port or an expand- 
ing teem of young rsaearchere 
engaged on an BSRC-aup- 
pertrad research project- Sal- 
ary will be within lb a renae 
E 0 I 78 B~£ 9 , 7 A 6 . according to 
ags, qualification a and experi- 
ence. 

Application forms 
further Information may be 
obtained from Dr C. W. Hope, 
The Management Studies 
Office, University Engineer* 
L Ina 1 Department, Mill Luna, 
Cambridge C 82 1 RX (Tel; 

nete for_ iipplCcDllonB"' t is^ n ? 
February 1806 . HI 


pa national institute for higher education dudlin k 

APPLIED LANGUAGES 

The School ol Applied Languages currently rdfars two tlegrees; 
a BA. m Languages and international Marketing and a B.A. In 

» lied Languages and has maior aludent exchange programmes 
eleven foreign universities. Applications nre Invllod from 
suilably qualified and experienced linguists lor the following 
posillons: 

Senior Lectureship in French 

The successlul candidate will be expected to lake slynlflcnnl 
responsibility tor [he further development of existing end fuUire 
courses. 

Assistant Lectureship in Spanish 

The appointee will hnve slqnlfrcnnl responsibility for ttn> duvelnp 
manr of Spanish in fho Inslrfule at uii'iergr.i* funic Invcl. 

Applicants sliould bo well qu.ilfiiuif .i.-.;ulomlc.illy aruf fipvn 
qcddeniic. research, business oi miJusin.il oxiwnenee. l ; or iln- senior 
post a PhD. or equivalent is necessary C.mdulatos should have an 
active interest in and a commitment to research 
Salary Scale: 

Senior Lecturer; IRE 1 6,659 - IRC 22 . 005 . 

Assistant Leciurer: IRC 1 1 . 6*10 - IREH. 5 IG. 

Application loims and turthw det.iiis ai»> avmtabie hum iliu 
Personnel Ollice, National Inslrtuie fur Higher Edircalkm. Cilnsrievm. 
Dublin 9 . Closing dale - I •! February. 1 900 


Golds mi thn’ College 
University nl'Lnitilnn 


s. h., 1.1 mi Him 

in -. 

LKrrUUKU ffj.qj 

IN STATISTICS 

•\jiMIi .illmi- .il > Ills ll» .1 l.*l 
■i linll - Uni,- im-.l ,»w I Hi, - I til 
Milllsllis sslldtis III*- l*.-|i.sil. 
nii-iil nl M.iilt.-iu.ili. .il -.i.-ii- 

•'•ill linn-lit,- Jwi ->• i.u ui- 

li. i 1-iHii. 

Id.' i - 1 -.tin •■i>|iis|ui.-tl 
"uiil.l I'snr, i nl Kt l,-iii Ii 

l>ll•l•.|■•ll ■lllll>l<■> mil twin* wllhlil 
■In- Minin- inulli w 

■lllil M'IUm-iii.iII. ill -iliiill. w 
11 r • Is I r . i li ■ I ■ I L- -* , lib Willi iiHiniilrr- 

WA ~ 7 M’!i,.;;X u IS 1 SSi 

brunt'll i*r HiiinratUnl nr i»|i- 
lillml siatlsUrs will bn con*l* 
dorod- 

Tlin iMlurv will bn iiiuriiu 
nn dm m-nld £8,114 X ja 
liiri-nninnts In L 1.1 ,084 tiur 
(minim im Iiihi vi- nl Ltiiii.i«ui 

AHiisvniii 

VVrlii. fni ruiilini ill-lulls in 
Itm S.-nh»r AmwIxIiiih H'MiInI i-.ii 
l I'.-r-uiiniiil I . Dnlviii'Mlly ■•! 

Li null in Ci ulilNinl Ills 1 ( 'iillii. u', 
Novy CriiRfl. t ,n in l (i 1 1 KU 4 
6 NVV. L'luwluii iluln for ruvoint 

Vo| L t-Vmi-y' Von fi** 1 ' ,r nt,0,, ‘ , 7 **' 

Tim Callunu In an Equal 
M ,| i. | I M Emotoyor. 


University of 
Oxford 

Department of Educntlonnl 
Studies 

APPOINTMENT 
OF UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER 

ApDllcodons nre Invltad Tor 
11 Uni varsity Lor turn ship in 
Educations! Studlaa, with ana- ' 
clel rnference to English , with 
effact from petobor (or 
Sooloinhar) 1986 . The 
appointment will be far rive 
years in iha first instance, 
thereafter renewable to re- 
tlrsment age. The notary scots 
is that oft university Lecturer 
In Oxford (£ 7,890 - £ 16 , 36 b 
Including a 4 -parcent eparlal 
payment pending the outcome 
of nutional salary negotia- 
tions*. The lecturer will serve 
as a Tutor in the Depsrtmont 
nf Educational Studios and 
wilt be required to teach for 
advanced degrees, as well as 
for the Postgraduate Certifi- 
cate In Education, and to 
anaaae In research. A Fel- 
lowship at St. Crons Colt eon 
maybe available to the person 
elucted . 

Applications, together with 
tlie names of two rareroes. 
should be made by Friday 14 
February 1886 to th« Direc- 
tor, Oopartmont of Education- 
'll Studios, 13 Norhsm Gor- 
dons. Oxford OXB 6 PV. rrom 
whom further details may he 
obtained. <903011 HI 


Polytechnics 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Department or Dusiuewa 
Studies 

oro Invited for 
•I h ™« < ?}!£?' 1 'JJB lemporary hulf- 
duties to rommoiica 

naiiM P 9 B * ,blB °nd termi- 
nating on 31 August. 1986 . 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER Ul 
SENIOR LECTURER 

IN MARKETING 

The nepartmant of Busl- 
naas Studlaa Is seeking to 


Uni vcrsily ( *<>1 Ifffi* of 
North Wulcti 
Coli'i? PrifyHgoI 
((t)|;irdd Cymru 

IdHRAItlAN 

Al'lilli .It Inns mi- llivlti-il 

■ ••Sill -. 11 * 1 . till-. llll.lt I'll ill |,1 


lhr ii|>l>ii*iililii-in will »•« 

sslih i-ll. ■ ( 1 1 ■ 1 -.I i *. I 

I ‘I 8 (i. Iinl It is in, ui-li ilnii n 

wr..w , .'A 1, i.virr, , ; , wv.r. 

Utw iirnamil Lllirni-ian. Snliii v 
Will Un within (iradn IV uf tin* 
nation ul HAlnrr Benin fur Iinl- 
viirsMy Library Mnlf iiutul- 
nmm £ 18 . 7 ( 13 . iiiKlui- ri-vlnvl. 

Fiirllini inu-tli iiliu , ,n im. 
HUM inn bn iil.tiitiu-ii n,.,,, i|,,. 
Sin rninrv iiini IIimiIwii-iii . iinl 
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(lindlilnli-H) 1 , niniii, i swim ||, r 
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PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


»■ DDDAIHU IU 

S cruit n Marketing specialist, ' 
a ttroup pf .- highly 
nuailfiad and as parlance d 
■tut tngBgad in- teaching, re- 
aaerdh apd consultancy. The 
Department after* ' a wide 
range of business courses at 
degree, Higher Natlohal and 
profess lonst level. 

Candidates must have a 
relevant degren qusllflcatlcm. 
Relevant tearlilno/research 
ana/or business expert onre 
Would be an advantage. 

„ Salary Benin: LIJ 50 % of 

5 ?S,° 25 a - I bar) - 

3.043 per annum. SL 30 % 
of £ 11,838 - £ 14,046 iberi - 
£ 19,043 per annum. The 
appointment will he made on 
the appropriate scale accord- 
ing to relevant previous 
se rv lce/e x per le nee. (Pruares- 
sion from the Ul scale to the 
bl scale Is in accordance with 
yio provisions of the Burnham 
Further Education Report). 

Por further details and an 
application form, in be re- 
turned by 3 February 1986, 
Sjas;® co _ n *“ct iha Personnel 
Polytechnic. 
Coldharhour Lane, Frenchoy. 
g rl . Bt o! or ring Bristol 636861 , 
Ext. 216 or 317. 

m ^“ ,0 , ?««>*•» Referance 
Number L /46 In sll cum. 
munlcations, (91 7851 H 3 


Napier College 

Department oflndustrlalond 
Social Studies 

LECTURER ‘A’ 

IN INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

Salary £ 8.688 - £ 12.777 
(bar) - £ 13.716 (under re- 
view). 

Tlu* AUcreaMitl nppll, uni 
will Im i.xpcclud It* ii'ULh 
mainly oil dcyrmi rourse*. In 
the eroas of thu anUoluuy uf 
work and organisations, and 
the social Implications or tech- 
nology and science. Appli- 
cants should have a relevant 
academic background . 

Preference will be given to 
candidatae with a higher de- 
gree nruVor appropriate work 
experience. ..... 

_ Application forme and 
further particulars available 
from i Adminiairnllvo Officer 
<P«'«on , m'>. Napier Galldiie, 
21 B Collnton Road, Etlln- 

W h 70^ 14 1DJl TB1: " 

iwffler 7 Febr,, “,K 


Trent Polytechnic 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INLAW 

£B ,076 -£] 5,045 p.a.t 

Applicants should have i 
Honoui-s degree in Law 
A nigher dearre and a rncari 
or aucuaasful research an, 
publication would be uddm 
advantages, as would axpf*rl 
enca or legal practice, prefer 
ably m a solicitor. 

Further details and form- 
or application arc at-aiiahli 
from the Staff Officer. Tren 

Nottingham NG 1 4 HU. Clos 
mg dale 7 th February ) 9 H 6 

-H028S.fWi 7 r° St Bef N „°: 


Sheffield City Polytechr,. 

Poiul Sticct. si HVO 


TEMPORARY SENIOR LECTURER/ 1 
LECTURER II ^ , 
IN CONSTRUCTION TECHNOLOGY 

Snlmy K* nl*': Miminr I 'mlinnr iioni I 

ni.'/aa in kih.'/hsi (Uu) i:t 4 , 7 B 3 

1111-1111111 IMmiiii I. I> In I t 2.70E ] 

Tills ll|i|Ui|ll 1 ( 1 li>rif IN li'f :i I Ml IH. I. Ill ii|i||||| nn SOHlMfr I 

until July 1 * 111)1 Ri, | 

Tlio siii‘i:i>SHfnl iij i|>ln uni will In- (i.i|iiiiiu! i,, tonch Conu^ 
7 <u:linolii t )y .uni iisiiui'i.il'iil -.iiil)]iii:|!i un In-yroo Dlulnm 1 i 
l *.m lilt.- .dm iiutSHs ‘ '"I 

ApJililMMIS fill! mill | 1 «IS-. 11 ! 1 -, (I'll, V.lrll Illl.llilicjlions. Sjim 
•nuilr.ti'llilii hi pmliri.siun.il it\|iiiii.nifi, mnl In, f,i)|y mnjt- | 
i'iin»li iicTu m i l ■ u:lii ■■ ili.i|)y*. 

Full- limn nr f iiir I- linn* inm I iinn «-|.itiiunr.Q isdesitg^j 
Ai»)»liamls utltfiubiml m u .UilvSluiin nt*in>mimi)iiiw)tlrec^ 1 

noii-.itliiMiiiHi 

nofiiNii n-ui hhiujary igae i 


•' /' ' AiipKonlioii lonns anil finthrr Avnil.ilili- (..•*, I 

- Pvrsnniiul Doj.iuiinoiti, SliuMinld City Pnlyicchnic, li.,||,ii:|. J 
Fiinilim Sl|il.iril, SlioHiuld SI 2 BQ Tct(-|ihonn 107 - 12 ] 2 <nn 

PlMslM|llO(o v;ic;mcvirr|cn.'i)LiM*llni 1 ii., I 
$tirlfn'lel City Polytechnic i$,vt f quiil Oppot in iiJr,.*-, ( .... . 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 

PRINCIPAL LECTURESHIPS 
IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Polytechnics continued 


DEPARTMENT OF ElEClRlCM. £ 1(0 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

LECTURER GRADE li/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
(2 POSTS) 

IppftCS'ion) ara iri.ned Uun *cA 
qualified (nfiadates. io M ir.e ab,-„e 
pul. Hhldi arises tram CMiiinue-d 
DepB/inioniei apanMi. luioa'rvj ihe 
conumncemeni &( the cine M Er*j 
(Eledflcal and Eratiiwit EnginMiindi 
In 10 B 4 ana a 0 9 c (Honj i in inicrma- 
don Tedinolog^ In 1065 
Appllcauons ml) ba panful art, n al- 
Cfifned Iran candidate* with e > pdric/vro 
mihefelWanVig areas' 

ElMlnam Prgtfucilai EngloidiDg 
bulogui Edciranlci 
Conlnl EnglAHilsg 
Cumpuliriad So (twin Englteiring 
The Bppoinias win h awed >0 panJo- 
pais In reiaaich aMor ow stimncc 
sciiviiy. m add'iftn v» r,i, i, 6 , laaphmQ 
and latararnry t.a* f ftci.«rvn«r.i it 
aciivafy engagod in rnwaripn m u nuin- 
Dar ol areas anianimg suOsianfiai /und- 
Ing tram industry and SERC. iciiaifina in 
excess Of SMOO K m new gianls tfunna 
th# pul year 

kiliry: U.OTb - tll.UlS |«r annum 
lixiiulie 

Afipliulicn lonns „r,.j h,in,'-i dulaits ,,f 
IM posl may Ul I-Muiriud liotn 

The Parsonnai otfka. tm Poly- 
leohnlo or Walea, Poniypildd, Mid 
Qlnmorgan. CF 37 1 DL 
Tejaphooi. (M 43 ) 40511.1 ediinslvn 

CLOSING DATE: 17 FEBRUORv looe 

The/g7 

Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


Applicants blioiili] hnvo gnoii academic and pnrtw 
qualifications »n Computnr Scioiico. fnfonnatlon Tec/nty; City of London 

TolnUxl Oii.ciplinus Tfm suecosslul cnndiUntowiilbeMptCt Polytechnic 

nmko n significant cimlntiiiliun to. .iml provida loadfltthphl DopuPtm e nt ot Dui ,„n M 

msoarch and duvniopntont activities uocossacy to suppodfi studiea 

duqron and posl-qrndnulo cour£<*& in tlio dopartmenl Applications are invited ror 
Tho nblfily lo prornoln oxloiruil, mditoliial nod comwesllt a^ 0 c&a t S^ v ^i , . 0 po ‘“ at L ' ortur ‘ 
wifi ho considered ndvnnlnooouri wrTiTnu'n 

Evidence of successful courso flevoiopmonl antfittiMr? TMotxri 

iifini-nt wouldfip vvHrnniOil • 1IN MINAINLyb 

I'- 1 -u fri.j . in.- v* i 

ami fnfoim.il.-T, To. *«- •* IV .» r., couraia a^nder^r^ 

(jipiiiiiM luviji . ?„Tf5LP NA wo1 . 1 *" kj n ,,,,r ' 

SALARY-. £ 14,01 a-V. Ib.lVliil twu! k Lv»»? “ Pf" , cy wqrk fo" r i im 'rimmrt “uiirt ’ 

Tlio snlnry on fippuinfmont v.-dl On no or 1 a • 


LECTURER 
IN FINANCE 


CandlilaiDH sIkmiIU i.r 
graUuatns In IIiihIii'inm fttmlies 


ttlWUm. or Bcanamlcn with t>r»furuh|y 

Application forma mid further pgrtlcufflrs f/o^ 5,cco" u 1 1 buM 1 ; [is 
Soctfon, Too os Id a Polyie^n^BoroUQhR^ Sr. r S 
dloebrough, ClavoInnd.TolBphonolOO^jZiH^ 1 '' advam-ga. 


•f I I pp. 

Closing data for applications; 7tH February A9W. 
An Cqutil Oppcutunity tlmptoyiir. 


HEAD OF 


LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 

(Wef: 86 / 7 i 

To coniributo to o number 
. or couraee at under-graduate , 
BTEC HNA and professional 
la vein, aa wall as undertaklna 
raaaarch and consultancy 
work for the Department. 

. Candidatae should ba 
I'graduatea In nuelnesa Studies . 
• with an Internet In quantita- 
tive aspect* of Markotlna 


VMisumuico PHUUm QQ 

COMPUTER SERVICE^ 

Bnnth Dank is ono of lf«r lm(|ur U K 1 'ulylni lirli«»«rt* m ^soh^lourl n *nuBinesB d oi?pa*l- 
rnltimDrltloacloncnrinUlifrhinildiiyliii-.iHlfulirsd*- unco Is aaeontlni and prorea-- 

. ,-alpna l qualifications In 

Tile Hoad of Coni|iulirr Survir.i.s will Im i>>jimI 0 H 10 i 1 » l80V JMarkatInB would bo an advan- 
academic sintf m iiJurilityinu und iiuiuiunj tho tharujutQ 

Ina acodomic and rosa.iikl* » 6 »>Jx of iIm Pulyrcthnic. HWS _ vpfxmv-wjrar, 

a mambar of iha anninr mnn.igunu m iL-um ol iKo Po¥ acw ‘ WIWBjII 

Tho main conlral uunpiiliu ftroviomn m basod on 

of lira DEC 10 ami VAX ayiiums 3 ii|ipoilcrt by 38 ItlEiUtvi 

Head of Compulor Sorvicoa will fil'ici he rc-iponuble w ; (Ror: 86 /B) 

and dsveloniiin this unn. __ . . .. 

*, j ..TO contribute to the dc.- 
Appllcants should DO wull qualified acadsmically Sf lh L“ rio, 9 °i 

racord of niariaoorlat ability Tho post provides ^u btec % 5 uraDe 0 r &u“ f ino™ 

cansidarablQ ncrsanal. Inchmeal amt earner doi/Qiopc* sxnorlanca la aaaentlaL, aa (a n 

- ■ 4 St , ^ lll *nBneBa to undertake re- 

Salary range: £1 9,653 - £21 


SET QAA. Tale phono 
Ref: ADM23 


tlan of OrganlsntranHl 


buafneaa, 

H you would Dke to team more about iho job befwjj^y J- - ^ 

application form plaaaa contact Mf». Una p, n . 


01 >928 8889 Ext. 2323. 

Closing data: 11 th Fsbruary 1986 
An Equal Opportunities Employer 


14 p-“- to 

813,883 P.n. Including Lon- 
don Wolantlng. 

For furtlinr ilntnfls and an 
appllcutlon form plnirao ivi-IIp 
on a postenrd. u> tn*< stmr 


< 8 ,l ‘ i 1 '* 1 Stuff 

e + 1 * I Racorda Orfiirai-, city of Lun- 

.SOUUL ?s 1 *i»C o, }' , 0 c l ,n,c -„ l i' Houud- 
iiiWf fdltoh. Londun EC 3 . quotlnu 

ItfilPE . ^B B r nPrDPrla,B rofarnneo 

TaachlnaPi nJ^^ 0 k Pol ,?, larhn,c ‘i 00 Equal 
Employer. 


the appropriate rafai-nnco 
number. 


Administrative System 8 
Development Officer 

to £ 16,851 Londonr^'ersoinal 

Thlj li a vnally lmpuriar .1 post wirtnn Do temo' _ . 

one ol rr.e touMty's, laigusi at <4 nraxi o.vni to teniit* «' nv ■MHKffiaucrMiyw 

education 

As leader of a small pio|cci mwu. vdu' TO SAL A R IB D WOMEN 

design. .mgltnwM awl mHinraUi mgitud and l 2 ri« 5 ° i same day 

tompu,er 5ys1emi * B r m aU h end Jeer rhePol/ 1 ^^ Wf fjf ft ^ 

organisainwi and Miuduie. This includes slad adroinliW ™ For written quota apply 

STudsnirec'irds. tinar.cisl and 'nveriro'yeystems. cerk oi ■ '34 ] 794 . (.1 T 1 03 ) H 2 i 
To succeed, you will need suhsiant.al onporlsnceir® 
enhei in commerclef data piijcosB^ny ur Ousinea sv*' , (an ^)»x 

ww.ih.nhiohereduCtffion.pariirubifyDeapP^i^rticpjC pOING LOANS barora can- 
sysrems to management. A proven racord of sy*«]r. im** 3 * exchanged . Frorr 

on Hie IBISM range of IBM compule-s and s lull A-OOO . Ai pply for fe mahun 

oMounh ger.oraiiw. language mKmm -a i af»o t* , c" ol bro kara L P Up iSd 
Wrtta or lets phone quoting rflf. A 7 flW ter ,urth £iytasfH' ,t ' J'ttj , _Dov*r St. , 

■I^ZL—i Middlesex IW«*^ 


43 INQ LOANS hafor# con- 
? t «« 9 . ro m ,,xc . ,,n .nBOd. From 
LOOP -Apply for brochure 
£”?“ ? r, ?ni Principal Len- 
• A"ot brokers). United 

t^pn W 1 A 4 RT? 7 el s 0*1 - 


North SliLfforrluhirc 
Polylt’clinic 
Fa t-u It y of Cnntpu ti n g 
Engineering und 
Scionce 

lli l.iii tut,. ul (.( LI'-, irli ul uml 
Ll<-i tronh Enrilnerrlim 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 

I'rliii. I iiiiI Let (iii-L-r LI 4 . ul 3 
- £ 13.600 (linn - LI 7 , 619 . 
Senlur I.rriurrr £ 11 . 9.58 - 

£ 14.046 i burl - £ 13 . 045 . Lt-i • 
liirur II L 8 .076 - £ 11 *. 943 . 

AiipliL-ullniii ui r Invit'd tin- 
the ubavc post from Clilhii- 
slnsrir niiuliiiM-re with u iiilnl- 
nmut .jiiallll, Bilim nf u uuuU 
llnii'jiii e. Il,-»ir*'«- In nu 
niu>ri>i'r).i>>' . 11 s. liillii,-. 1 . 1 . 
I.i-I Ii-iii >• in on,, 'il iln- lull, aw- 
ing lUI-ftb SSwutll II*- till il«lVill»- 
tao«: 

Elerl run Ira, In^lriiiiiuntu- 
tlon. VLHl. nml Cimipuicr 
Tin linuli.ijv . > 

I III- IlflHOII ■l|l|»,|lllllll will 

III, l-»|W>!l-ll l«> |i|ll SHE II*. 

^it.in Ii uni y mill ii, i ..mi ilnii n 

li, Hu- i|,i vi-|m|.||,i-i,| .i| i mil 

within iliu ul l i,n - 

Eillliilp y Win V In n-.sin l.illim 
wlili liuliisiii •- ,-ii. i,ur.iii<iil. 

A|.|,ll. ill |.iii Idi nu. .mil 

luvilmr (.ui'tliiiliii >. mnv ln- 

ilbl lllll'-ll ll'illll till. I'f-l'Hlllllli'l 

hi-i.IlKII, Nnrlli SI'iIIiii'iIkIiIi'ii 
I'ulyti-i liiili . C i, lli-iii- lliiiid . 
mukt: un Tri-lll. 'fill: 117(12 
45931 . K*l. 211 . 

CluHiiiti i lain fin- (Oiiipliitn'l 
apiilicatluiix - Itti l-'iibrunry 
1986 . ( 9170 - 3 » 113 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

Faculty or Human! tins 

Department or Social 

Sciences 

Re -ad vurtlaernent 

LII/SL 

IN COMMUNITY & 
YOUTH WORK 

Salary: LIT £ 8,076 

£1 1.938 bar £ 18 ^ 94 3 . ^SL 

SueeMilul anplfoant will 
rliMifi-on-v-CNAA validated 
and nrareBalonally racagnlaad 
Cortlficate In Community and 
• mil h Wnrk. Tin- nmi-Mii |h 
cuiuiiuttnll lu irulnillfl niui urn 
allidnulu, to UuKKiii wlili 
llnldworkurH in tlu- N.E. r«- 
tiloii ami tu n-sintiiillnu lu (ho 
I tunica ralNi-U by pructlrn. 

APulicuiite ■liould have ra- 
cenl rioldwork experience In 
communliy work, a sound 
thearatlcal awerenesa of cur- 
rent commfunlty work Iseu 
and an jntareal In working 
In tensive ly with mature atu- 
dente end be committed to 
curriculum development 
around Issues of race and 
oendar. 

Previous applicants will be 
reconsidered automatically , 

Application rorm and rurth- 
ar particulars obtainable from 
Personnel Officer, Sundor- 
land Polytechnic, Lanqliam 
Tower. Ryhopa Road, 
s U ndp rl an d 8 R 2 7 EE. or Tel: 
( 0783 ) 7623 ], Ext. II. 

«?!?*• ! 7 February 
1986.(917981 H 3 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Computing. 

Engineering and Science 

Dopartment of Mechanical 
and Computor-Alded 
Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
2 POSTS 

_ Senior Lecturer i £ 11,058 - 
£ 14.046 (bar) - £ 13 , 040 . Lao- 
turar III £ 8,076 - £ 197940 . 

Applications are Invltod 
from Eugineorn with ncademlc 
or roi-.nut liirlustrlnl axpari- 
enca lu MaturiiilH and/ur De- 
■*On to complement tlio ex- 
iBtlnn stnfr angaged in tiiu 
Ipuchina and development of 
n.Eng. and H.N.D- courses in 
Mechanical Engineering and 
Computor-Alded Englucai-lna. 
Additional expertise in 
napacts or CADCAM will ba 
an asset and candidates for 
one or the posts will be 
axpectnd to Have some re- 
search background. 

The Polytechnic has recent- 
ly up-graded Its extensive CAE 
fsullltlen and the appointees 
will be expected to strengthen 
ressarch and consultancy acti- 
vities. Tho pasts are based at 
Stafford. 

Application forms and 
further particulars may bs 
obtained from the Personnel 
Section, North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic, College Road, 
£*Oko On Tront BT 4 IDE. Tel: 
0782 45531 , Ext. 211 . Closing 
data for completed appllcs- 
lOlh Fobrunry 1986 . 
( 90217 ) H 3 


All advertisements 
are subject to (he 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


Applications are mvitod from ouiMbly qualified and a'porioncecJ people 
lor (he following posts 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Electrical & 

Electronic Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

This is an important sanior post. The successful applicant will provide a 
focus for innovation, development and collaboration In one or more of 
the Department's principal activities in electronic systems and 
Information technology, viz. 
linear drcuilS'mlciooleclronlcs/VLSI; 
computer aided design testing; 
digital communications-snltwaro engTnoamvj', 
robotics/control 

Candidates must be prepared (o participate in research and will have a 
proven record of accomplishment In IhBlr discipline Development of 
oxtornal activities such as consultancy, short course provision and 
project support will be required. 

Department of Computer Studies 

Lll IN COMPUTER STUDIES 
(DATABASE) 

Applications bio invited from grnduntos In a com pule r based discipline 
lo touch within Iho brood aroo ol Systems Analysis and Design. 

A good knowledge ol database and its application Is dowabta ns is 
oxporlonce in Industry. The Departmonl is n loading edga department 
with excellent opportunities lor stall development 

FACULTY OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

Department of Urban and Regional Studies 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
LAND VALUATION 

Applications are Invited for this post from paraona holding s good Ural 
class degree In Estate Management, or another appropriate discipline, 
and corporate membership ol the Royal Institution ol Chartered 
Surveyors, The person appointed win act as Subject Leader In Land 
Valuation and should oner a proven record ol research and/or 


I should oner a proven record ol research and/or 
consultancy In the valuation field. 


; FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Department of Health Studies 


LECTURER II 


Appllcauons aro invltad Irom graduates who hold an RGN or equivalent 
to participate in ihe leaching and conilnlulng development ol the 
oA(rtonB) Nursing Studies course. Candidates offering a post-graduate 
and/or teaching qualification will be at an advantage. The person 
appolnfed will be Involved In teaching In both Polytechnic and cffnlcal 
settings, wffl be expected to develop ttrelr research Interests and to taka 
some odmlnwlraifve responsibility. The successful applicant will also be 
expected to make an effective contribution to the broader work of the 
Department. 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS 
AND MANAGEMENT 

LECTURER II IN MARKETING 

Candidates should have an Interest In ttis tood and food-related 
industries and an orientation towards Ihe consumer aspects of 
marketing. auallUcatlons should Include an appropriate degree and 
pralerably soma experience of Industry, together with a record ol 
research and/or consultancy. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications are Invited from appropriately qualified persona In either 
Financial Reporting or Management Accounttnc Systems to loin a team 



„ , Salary Scales; 

Principal Lecturer E14.013-E1 5,600 (bar) - El 7,610 
Senior Lecturer El 1.0S8-E 14,048 (bar) - £16,045 
Lecturer II C8, 076-612.945 
CLOSING DATE 6TH FEBRUARY 1986 
Applicants Interested In a job share appointment wilt receive equal 
consideration. 


Conferences and 
Seminars 


UNIVCRSITY OF LONDONi 
Tho John Coffin Memorial 
Lecture will be afven by Pro- 
teaser A.O. Dyson, M.A., 
B.D., M.ThaoL, D.PhU. 
(Samuel Ferguson Proroenor 
or Social and Pastoral Thepl- 
pay. University of Manches- 
ter) entitled; 'Clinnalne 
Onp's Mind in Christian 
Ethics' at the University of 
London, Channallora Hall. 
Mai at Street, London WC 1 E 
7 HU it 5.30 p.m. on Thurs- 
day 6 February 1986 . Admis- 
sion free, without ticket. 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 

DRIBCOLL HOUSe HOTIL , 300 
single rooms. £69 por week, 
pneual board. Apply l li 
N«w Kent Road, London 
SEI 4 YT, Tel: (Ol) 703 
4175 .( 93196 ) HSS 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

Ol- NURSING AND COMMUNITY 
HEALTH STUDIES 

Salary up t«r L21 .54*» pj ind tburnhaiu Grade VI) 

Applied (Kms are invited for the p.i .t of 1 Itudof tlu* iJupart- 
menl of Nursing and Community He.illh Studii-s, which will 
become vi icani in lUHfi on ihe (ciirenivni uf the proem 
occupant. Tli is ilepariment offeoa wide r.ingv of courses in 
nursing cducaiion (tiusie, post haste, community nursinij 
and health visiting.) health education anil social work, all al 
diploma or degree level, and is involved in developing dis- 
tant learning mnicriuls for nursing education. 

The department has a team of 25 academic and research 
staff and hus a well established reputation for pioneering 
professional courses. 1 here is great potential fur exploring 
new intiiJiivc, particularly in nursing education, profes- 
sional and community health studies. 

Appropriate sjualificutions and experience in professional 
nursing educaiiou are cssenliut fur tl)is post, together with a 
good record nf academic achievement. 

Further del nits and applied I ion forms arc nvailiihle from the 
Personnel Department, South Dank Polytechnic, 
Biirough Knad. London SKI DA A. 

Tel: 01-928 8989 cxl. 2355/1UI. Please quote REF: NS. JO. 

A contribution Inwards removal expenses Is nr gull able. 
Closing dole: February 7th 1986 
An Kqusd Opportunities Employer 

South Bank 


Teaching lor tomorrow 
In the heart of London 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 




Dublin Institute of Technnlo ou 

COLLEGE OP TECHNOLOGY, 

Kevin Street, Dublin 8, Ireland 

Applications arc invited for the following posts which are 
permanent wholetime unless otherwise stated 

LECTURER ll/LECTURER I 

K.101 Electrical Engineering 

K. 102 Electronics and Communications Engineering 

LECTURER I 

K.16 Computer Applications 

K-21 Business and Management Studies 

TEMPORARY WHOLETIME 
LECTURER II 

(SESSION 19B6/87) 

TW 12 Business and Management Studies. 

Salary Scales: 

Lecturer II IR£14 u414id 1^/19,952 
Lecturer! IR£J2,88I toIR^I8,J36 
Temporary Wholcrimc Lecturer 
IR/^1-4^414 (per annum). 

Incremental credit up to a maximum of five years may 
be permitted in certain circumstances (for permanen t 
wholctime posits only). 

Qualifications and Conditions of Service in accordance 
with Memo V.7of the Department of Education. 
Applications on the standard form, available on request, 
must reach the Secretary/Registrar not later than 
5.00 p.m. on Friday 7th February, 1986. 

^OBEF EXECUTFVf OFFICER: W.J.ARUNDtL,0.COMM^HJ3tP. ED. 


City of Salford 
Salford College 
ofTechnology 
Department ofArt 
and Indus trial Design 

Apnllcattaiu era invited ram 
praelitlno daaCgnara for the 
post of: 

LECTURER U/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
EXHIBITION/RETAIL 
DESIGN 

la loach to DTCC Hlflhor 
National Diploma level. 

_ Salary acalaa: Lecturer 

Grade tl — CB,076-£12 ,B4S 
par annum. Senior Lecturer — 
El l.B9B~iEl 3,044 per annum 
with grade and atartlna ■alary 
dependant upon axparleaca. 
Application farnu and further 
detella aval I able from thn 
Principal, Frederick Road, 
Salford M6 6PU - Tat: 061. 
736 6541, ro whom completed 
rorm* ahould be returned 
without delay. HD 


Scholarships 


Oxford 

Brasenose College 

Por nox ns to elect one or 
more Senior Fiddlan Stholara 
Tram October 1086. These 
Scholarships are open to those 
educated el Monmouth School 
who wish to tome to Oxford to 
rend for a higher degree or 
dtplome. The value of e Flcl- 
dlan Scholarship le equal to 
that of the State maintenance 
grant for graduates, togeihar 
with approved roes, except 
whore the Scholar holds a 


whore the Scholar holds a 
state grant. In which esse Its 
value le £200 per annum. 


Candldatea must ba under 
97, and Graduate a of a British 
University (or undergraduates 
In the final year of nn Honours 
Course). 

Application forma and 
further details may be 
obtained from the Tutor for 
Graduates. Closing data ror 
the receipt of complated ap- 
plications is 14th February 
1986.(92886) H35 
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Colleges of Higher 
Education continued 



INSTITUTE Of HIGHER EDUCATION 

CABLE & WIRELESS 
READERSHIP 

In Telecommunication Systems 
SALARY: £14,013 - £17,619 


/ Applications are invited for this post in the School of Tech- 
nology. The post has been established to assist in the 
further development the research and course links 
between the Cable & Wireless Telecommunications Col- 
lege end the Institute. 

The post will Involve research and development In liaison 
with Cable & Wireless and a contribution to teaching 
higher level courses. In addition the person appointed 
would be expected to take an active rofe in identifying and 
obtaining external funding to assist in the development of 
research end teaching associated with 
Telecommunications. 

Candidates should be appropriately qualified and have 
substantial rasearch/davelopment experience in Telecom- 
munications. Some teaching experience and a knowledge 
of higher education is desirable but not essential and rele- 
vant industrial experience would be an advantage. 

The posr is available immediately but the date of appoint- 
ment would be a matter for negotiation. 

Further details and application forms, returnable bv 7 Feb- 
ruary 1986, may be obtained from the Personnel Officer, 
Essex Institute of Higher Education, Victoria Road South, 
Chelmsford CM1 ILL, Essex. 

SCHOOL OF LAW 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN LAW 

The Principal Lecturor will be expected to play a major part 
in the academic and administrative organisation of the 
School. The post offers an exciting opportunity within « 
large established law school. 

Application forms and further details from the Personnel 
Office, Essex institute of HFgher Education, Victoria Road 
Che'msford CM 1 ILL. Telephone Chulmsford 
354491 Extension 247. 

Closing data: 6 February 1986. 


Kent County Council Education Committee 

Mid-Kent 

Kwf/Y College 

— y of Higher 
X / and Further 
Education 


DEPARTMENT OF 
MECHANICAL AND PRODUCTION 
AND ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER 
Salary Scale £11958 - £14046 - £15045 

A Graduate Is required to join an enthusiastic team that has 
established regional status in Computer Aided Engineering 
and Open Access Learning for Adult Updating and 
Retraining. 

| Candidates wifi be required to contribute, to normal 
| teaching programmes and become actively involved In 
new developments. 

Further details and application form available from the 
Principal, Mid-Kent College of Higher & Further 
Education, Horsted, Maidstone Road, Chatham, Kent 
to whom completed applications should be returned 
by 3 February 1986, 

(74203) 

S. MARTIN'S COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
LANCASTER 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 

(Group 6) 

Applications are invited Iroin suitably qualified and 
experienced persons fur tho post of Vico-Principal at this 
Church ot England College of Higher Education from 1st 
September lilflti. 

Application forms and further details may be obtained from 
Tito Principal, S. Martin’s College, Lancaster LAI 3JU 

Application forms should be returned by 14 February. 


l- \ i • i 
i !• 


.i 1 


f I Ji li 


Royal County of Berkshire j 

Principal I 

Slough College of I 

Higher Education I 

Group Vlll I 

Salary: £26,022 inclusive of area allowance. I 

Applications are invited for. this post tenable 1 

from 1st September 1986. The College is a major I 
institution of higher education, providing a range I 
Of vocational advanced programmes appropriate I 
to the thriving Thame 5 Valley region. | 

For application forms and details please write to: I 
Clerk to the Governing Body I 

Slough College of Higher Education I 

Wellington Street § 

SLOUGH SL11YG I 

Closing date; 14th February 1986 I 

An equal opportunities employer . I 

[^Sl ough College 1 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

OXFORD 

JW***?" 1 8,8 lnv,tod ff0m suitably qualified people tor the toHowina 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Urn l^^inn P f E!S r i wl11 have responsibility lorlheco-ordina- 

srAaisc 1 10 u,e 5 - ,s ase 

nrvE3!? C,PAL lecturer/course leader 
POSTGRADUATE CERTIFICATE IN EDUCATION 

The BUCCBRSfiil nnnlb- ant min . 


VPUlou from (how m 

obtained from the 

together wKhtollou™S 81 «PP»cailon 8l 

telephone number. ofl^rSerL„ /h^ldbe^Z’ 1 and 

SSf 14th February 


HUMBERSIDE 

COLLEGE 


Faculty ol Arts 

TEACHER 

EDUCATION 

Head of School 
(Grade 6) 

eiB.B1B-E20.B11 p.a. 

"ibis la a challenging post lor s 
person who Is keen toTead a l[vetv 




wjf^Bdwaar 'vss, 

o to lh ® P rimaf y SOOtOf, 

EfiJ" ■ wida rfl 098 of In-service 
training programmes. 

AppllMan forme and further 
oatalla from: The Pereonnel 
0™e, Humberside College o! 
nigner Education. Cottlngham 
jMd^Hull HUS 7RT. Tal. 04B2- 

CJoalng date: 3rd February 
• Wo. 


Hampshire 
County Council 
Southampton 
Institute , 

of Higher Education 

Department of Systems and 
Communications Engineering 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONICS 

Applicants should poasoss a 
qualification end be 
™ offer special 1 st 

rnfim!H fl ,n ° ne or moro of the 
following areas: Instrumenta- 
tion and Control, Radio Com- 
mu ideations Ennlnearina 

Digital Data Communications! 
£S l ^«tri"r Tochno,OHy - Roc «nt 

parlance or a ra- 
■dwfntaae*” 81 would ba 

irasj,'.”" ■ 

Education. East Park Terraco 
Southampton. Hants, aod 

.0705’, aaasai. lxV. 3 T^‘ on 
«iJ.tVL cl F B l nB dal8 tOT ap- 

utSSstn bruBr *' ,9a «i 

• ■ HB 


King AlfrecVa College 
WinchvHtvr 

A|>|i||<-ii||unh in-,- inc i,,., | 

well— ,,,i«,llllril 

Ini' llir I«i||,iwIiiu iuisI-, 

HEAD OF CRAFT. 
DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

_ (I'l'lnrliml I .i-i 

**J*|J* ,S ' *, 1 7 mill mi . 

iiniilliifi mill,., , ,,i,s|,|,.| I, ,, , 

An %\i-I| as ,,|| ft i, a,-, 
jei»i Inlisin w it i, in tin- n!.|,| ,,| 

i',!"'.' **h»eil«l Intvr lln, Iilidlly 
! ' In iivlili- »■•!! -iniiinii, ul ami 
i»iii, lit Hi, 1 1 s i. lamlaralun t»f n 
ili'PiiiHiiiiin , nrriuiiiy uffurlfui 
i> i-i, iiiii- uf initial into in- 
nirvlru inticlier .IralnlfJO 
courses nnd w|tli plmuiHHI in 
nmuniM for an award Willi 
alternative outlets to teaching 
or Indiiatry. 

lecturerii/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HABILITATION 
STUDIES 

f Salary scale £B,076 
£19.0451. 

The succasaful appl Irani 
Will have a particular respon- 
sibility Tor the direction ol the 
two year full-time course 
leading to tho Certificate in 
tno Further Education mid 
Training of Mentally Hand- 
icapped People, lie or slin will 
be expected to contribute to n 
range of other courses and to 
aevelop new programmes in 
tne area of mental handicap 
V* lhe nursing 
and social ear vices, 

„ A pp hcnu should have a 
degree or profasslonal qual- 

{Sfirt l i? n ,n **? r,8,d of mental 
“nd recent axperi- 

h and temppeid 'ad u\la^ 

LECTURERII/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 
WITH 

PROFESSIONAL 

STUDIES 

£13*043L 8C,,,B “- 076 * 

, h n ^ 11 Promotion or 
tha present holder tu a Head 

nlui! P ,® r,mBnl 0081 “ vacuney 

S5? Inn - •SWJ" Mathema. 

Mm.... d Mathematics In 
Education. The person 
w,,, have ODud 
Mathematics 

teaHa h rf. X! IU ! th ° “ b 1H*y to 
teach algebraic structure and 
mathematical modelling. Ex- 
DBr, ' sa In the history ol 
°, rn "*' rs '. aound Primary 
rnlnt^H e ^n° r, cncc or research 
n, a , hematlcs In th B 
Primary curriculum would bo 
an advantage. 

r.i^r.P llr V l .° nB should be rn- 
Ia ter then Monday 
*»•« »>y tho 


hfrin C *R?i > * L tln9 Alr ™4’S 
Wlnchoster SOid2 ■ 
lAl: 0963 63291). 


s w U4XHI1, 

h?nhL^“ r, ? w Partlcularl 
.be obtained. 191893) 



Canterbury 
Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 

LECTURERII/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
AND TEACHER 
ADVISER 
IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

(WltliKifio , irmii I April I suit, 

11 IHIhHilllO 

Till-, Ih n ii»i|Uiliitmi‘iil 

111 iiHNOi-liillmi vvllli tin- Km! 

K.il m-iii Mm I 'iiiiiiult !«■■ ,,i|i- 

rill'd will! lln- |>i'« (visit ut ,il 
■ 111 llllvlsinv Sft-I'vl, r. Ill - -a i - 1 via a- 

I'lalirHl'S, li -.1 ill 1 1 1-all 1 1 1 1 1 it 1,"- 

><llliri1< • I’llll'K tail' trill IH'I'H tlllal 
Willi I III' Inna llillil IKUI'J'S 
allll*l I'll hr 111" flllla-lll- 

Till' i 'a ilia, nr Inis Uli|>l'ais- 
iillilla-lv I.IHIH sllllli'llts mill 
lllll'I'H II, 4., Il.l.il. mill II. Si - 

ilriimi'H, I’lii 1 , in l\ mil i-il ill* 

lljailllll.H mill lllillll'l* Ill 

t''lllli alllllll. 

Slllall'V SI ill": I i'll III li' 11-' 

S"nltii' l.ri Inrrr 
£|.l,7h.A |t.i». 

1*01' I ni UllT ilrlilllh Wlltl' la, 

l’l'lni-li, ill's mu retiii’V. <*l>i'lst 

I 1 1 1 1 1 - . Ii I *• tl . a null i hill i 
• 'III |a t-slllil .1 slillll|il'il , 1 a 1 1 1 1 ■■■.'.a tl 
i-l 1 %*■ ■ 1 1 a| • i* . lai i% 111,111 | | ■ 1 1 1 .1 - 

Hulls -.In tlllal In- sriil nail lulm 
.1 M .in .^i il | rln i|. in i 'I | / 1. A 1 1 1 It 


County of Avon 
Buth College of 
Higher Education 

LECTURERII 


lli'uuli ril ini 1 7 » n I ••in imrv 
■ ii '.'.Dili Jim,- I'lliti im Iiisiv,-. ,i 

1 1 I'll • 1 1 1 1 1 1 • ■ \>|||, ||, a . .tliilliv ,,, 

I (tilt I'll, III ,• 1,1 I lli.ll St lull,-.,. 

Null'll I 

■Illl'lm'lll I Hill sc- ■ I a| II |li (ll,.||1 -, 
l"r II Si -Il.l.il mill, -i - 

l|l',lali„il,-s Ill's. -,n i |i |. 

•<lli<- w, ai,|,| I,,- „|| ii,|,|,,| 

ml, mil, in,- s.ilm\ s, ,i|,. 

U.'Ufi ■ 112. fii‘, 

.1 im ii,ii iKii ii> ui, I, >, 1 1- 1 
*•■‘3 I 7 -' ful i Mis IM I I.iss 
* U. 11 1 . i *i ass - 

A I’lllll ill la Ills llll, I • l| Ills I 
Wllll li'la'iiiiai,,,. Iliuulav-, III III. 
III! , -I till'. Ihilli < nlli , n- ,,| 
lllillu-i l.iliu .illitn. Ni-wlim 
I'm k. Hull, n a;* 'min 
«» W' lm llll 


nigharijJjTnEiiMKif hiciikr kiiucationslippi.kmkni' 24 . 1 . 8 ft 

*^§^1 Research and Studentships continued 




Laboratory for Foundations 
of Computer Science 

Department of Computer Science 

RESEARCH POSTS (7) 

I h . l . 3 . Ub " alo,V ' _ lurid 3 f 1 hy SERC and Alvey. is an Imponanl new voniuro ai 
Mnourgh^based upon a decade of leading research in theoretical Compute 
Scfence. me Laboratory will continue this research and will also conduct serious 
experimental application with co-operation and lundlng from Industry. The fund- 
tog p rovide support staff and large computing power Including a VAX, a 
Pyramid, Sun worksta lions and probably a powerful central computer. 

Sewn no W posidociornl rosna K H /«sf 5 nr.w M ist for up to 3 yours from eariv 
□^‘nSiy^u 1 10 '^ ar ? 2 , l !" l1Umo WWHcheis up to about iwelva About six 
'! avt> rasc,Rri ' h 'ntorosts cornplotnly In line with the 
Laboratory, as do about twelve research students. 

“ n . c ° mDd wHh theoretical aspocta of formal systems, Indu.llm 
m5£Rflif?3?L£!l!?I ■ W ! d S® 1 pfac1lcfll 0S P° ct ’ t>f Implwnonllng thoso 
7^ to Mlia A Srin^ ^ 8S ,h0O,v and anal S' 3,B °* concurrent systems 

JSMSjiaS? ^ opportunity for creative theoretical research and o*port 
software design. In a research environment widely known for Its achievements. 

,0r i lrs ’ clBaa 'searchers, with or wlthoul poat-doctoral 

^¥^3731 If.ritef'I F | e8ea [P h RBn «ta 1 (C7 - 74a - El 2.6 1 5) or Range 2 (CMB41 
Li 8,373). Further Information can be obtained from Professor n Rnmoii 

SS55SS’ 1 Dr Q - Pl0,kln - or Dr - Q - 

KSSd? P 0 °n ’ “2 ,ha nflmM 01 tw* referees should 
sttv^f 1 Mlnb?re C h J^ d u L R F if ’ ° 8p n 1S? nt ot Computer Balance, Untver- 

BumnVl May,rflld Ro,d - burgh 

PLEA BE QUOTE REFERENCE NO. 6312 


Colleges of Further Education 




rssasisSS 

IM«m a an.t.yy 'hl 
MartaHtnn "SSJ 
‘■iM'llllilH. IvSgA 
111 In |i„y noiuS 1 * ' 

1 1. ‘1.11.13. 

A|l|,l|,'||tjQ. . 

■ •iitliMi uSui h h 
i'l.ti,|i„Hi rronT^ 

i '■••MlunK 

Mliihnr Kduia£ 
j‘""‘ R Haii I, finu i 

1*1: i0.iaa> 

i 'limine date: v 
1 ''lift. i‘H77 6l 

College of! 
nnd York Si 

111" fuhowlDg [u 
J- hiii'.li of En#l«j 
J ' ''I « up of Higtw. 

1 1 .BOO man udi, 

DvpHrimenioth 

Studln 

(LECTUH 

GRASEl 

seniorlecii 

'stain £8.016. (t 

Til" iiicmiM j 
will roiitrlhutf let 
st iiitii-H and Reitj 
Hull inursrsInBKi 
ili'ill'i'ii iirusruuuu 
hi imihi nrdduaulr-i 
* .mis mutt bi (Mi 
iii-.iiliiuios \*ti6 ru 

Miiii-Hhiiil Hboomc 
I ••-m- liar. Th* K. 
"in iliiiv Iron Ivie 
I'.IHh. 

t lU'lln r rtrtulirli 
iMm laarnn nir be 
llaalll I lir I'rinrlfUU 

llll'. ill dlli] t 

taiiil Mmnr'i nil 
Vi 1% I r xta. tthai.3 
fill Ilia. «tiuuld It.’ 

.11 1 l»i' Iiril iiurUHli 
I ? Hi I • hruarr IJH 
i« I i'UII 


LONDON BOROUGH OF NEWHAM 

A. - NEWHAM 

Principal-designate: 

rOLLEGE ^ JC N ' Ball,le ’ MAl D,pFEi FB,M « FRSA - 

Applications are Invited for Ihe following senior posts: 

THREE VICE-PRINCIPALS 

(Group 1 0) 

HEAD OF RESEARCH, MARKETING 
AND STUDENT SERVICES UNIT 

(Head of Department Grade V) 

I^| i |^®^ n c f 0 f , ' e , 9 h e will in September 1986 assume responsibility lor the work of the present 

mi 'L Urthe /l. h .u h0r a , nd ** ul! 0du catlon In East Ham and West Ham. If wifi be the 
major provider of both work-related and community education within tho area and will 

K l ZrK Bni,iCan ' K° rt r n j! ies ,or hi 9 her oducallon/rtienaw iohege a)™ to be 

01 omnic m,noi,iv -s sssss 

Salaries in accordance with the Burnham (FE) Report. London allowance Cl .038. 

Further details and application forms (s.a.e. please) may be obtained from the Actlno 
Director of Education to whom completed forms should be returned by 21 st February 1 986. 

London D E15 C 4 0 R r D 0f EduCat,on * Educatlon Offices, 370/383 High Street, Stratford, 

(74207) 

Equal Opportunities Employer 


Research and Studentships 


ouege 

ui c. 11111111(1,1,1 


Diirhiini UnivcrHily 

Ilia , i*.a ■ il Anl. > ..,.1,1,1 
-Vhllil ilhlli.. Ill 1 Irli,,, | ,|. 4 I| 

1 1 .llll. II. ...1-1 

A K ■ I ■ 1 1 a .illi. a, a n,«- li,«||r<l I" 1 

RESEARCH 

AHHISTANTHlUr 

liar I, )|i*l"la,il 
AalwilH oil 
hynii'int liinuu 

Tha proBubaU ruanrui'li in uu 
■ajiloratury ntuily to tiaaiiilii.' 
iihe faaalliflity o> m i-uia iim, 
trafflu roiiliis In am ui'lmn i ,,.„i 
network by takluu Hi" iivuil- 
able vuhlria duiiaiini siiin.iia 
anti upnlylnu i-oin [m i i tu , i 
quBS thul liavt- tii-mi i|a-« ,.|,,|,r.i 
for Ilia unit ml i,l •-1.-, |, i, „l 
puwur aynla'ino. 

A|ipltiunl!> ■.lirxi Id „ 

□ uud llt-u 1,1 alhly 1 ,, 

Enuliimartnii. Mullii ■ inai 1 1 ■ s nr 
CumputPi- hi I iini'ii. A kliaivv 
lodnn of tiiitlsiicii. emturli-iu" 
wltli traflli aml/or |ii,wr-i- sys- 
tems t-iintrul or u inrtha-r 
deuree In n l elmriri f | ,- 1. 1 wnnld 
ha bnnnrtrini but mu ,.ss,'ii> 
llol. 

Salary will l,i: £.'7,H30 - 

£9,275 on Rmiyia !A a, I ihra 
scali-n lor RenKiu cli uini Aim- 
loucius Siurr. 

A|i|ijf> ailluns IS , i ,| ili-s ) 
IIHmlnai llirei: raafun-l-ai nllllUl') 
be uni by 14 Fnbniary 1 Ua ft 
to ihe ItegtHlrur. hila-mi- 
LaborotorloB, South Huuil. 
Durham DHI 3I.E. trum 
whom further nartlruijrb msy 
ba obtained. (9032A) mi 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of I'ayi hotouv 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/FELLOW 

Applicants are Invitad lor 
th* above pool, to atari uri I 
Apr . 1 ur ■■ soon D y 

passible tlifirealtrr. on a two- 
funiled by ihe 
Scottish Home nnd Health n«. 
periment. The urnjer.t will 
t'iX? IVe °* n,n *dlnq the idrnpai- 
*ML«P “ n . d tfudiblljty of the 

P"/,*™,® rt'" 1 ° 'l d , obsnrva 1 1 onu l 
PS^cholonv and/or crlml- 

w^ih?n° '.t 8-920 ptr or 

£7 * ** n ,A Brn, ‘’ 

fnr ii I1 ?' ss ° Par annum, 
c?»i, '"’IT h ai, ri AllUlonouai 
with lipprt jpt into plat- 

mg (scalds uniinr ravluwi. 

llcatlon forms (ram The 
fcerntary . Tne ljnl varsity, 
liegeni Walk. Aberdeen AB9 
Jn X ‘ V ,l,h "tiom appllcaiionn 
c °Pk*l should be lodged by 
I* February 10B6 (Ref No. 
ED/021). (91797) K)8 


research 

. j. assistant 

■ Iaiverpod JSSufST l ^i«£? 

< £uan t l udS Tf, or Dactaratlve Lon- 

T 10 p p °J«« win m- 

ltESEAW ^looor^- th cor "bpo cts a o? 

associates p5.rg .ai5s; rsasas 
sr^ra-c aasrsar 

iiiniy , , dates should have n atronn 

bid H -> |n Mathematics 

• uttfflia l h* a lM ijati research Interests (n 

yflWniiBiit' jf 1 .,. Thaoratlcal Computer Scion 
fim.f".l to !B«“ co. Tha appointment 1 . 2 1 
■ *,iia In. Iral lulnlll' Boat-doctoral level 11 fo r J 
ii ala-fUi'’ period of 3 years, u 

il.ili •. -.liijiild M 

‘I’, l«„ In the range 

ii t£ £7.530 - £13,150 p.a. (plus 

• iiMifii I" 1,1 *Ii287 London Allownuca) 

I 'll I a-l N MOIlW P 

1 ' 1 ' VII‘UI applicants should 

1 1 , • i r ii il ini t' n l . a- co n t act 8. Abramsky at: De- 
iiinl siiah"*l4*'1 Mfrpnrtinent of Computing im- 
li.tril.i-- hffRVf 1 " 1 , Col I' , '» a - ,ao Quean 7 * 
twins "..iild ta'Q* to. London SW7 2 HZ CTcl- 
. l a I mi I a I 1 ? 1 . 61 "■ Est. 5035 . 

n^pral ol IhS ““IBOH1B) Mia 

smiilht Ironi 

Icai.UinslartMe' 6 ' 

vortliy 

twiVveSr* o««L§ Thames Polytechnic 
AppiM.»ftS. Avery rfillColfege 

ih« nuinfc* ot JJJ ociiool or Soalnl Salenooa 
iliuuhS ho TV*'* - 

• : research 
2^-K assistant 

K?. ineconomics 

jW' K ' ' rropfcJSdWawg ^h H'VZS 

dapreo in Economica. 
Ability - .to handlo data and 
WhttutlnB packages is esson- 
1 1 1 1 candldato 

?hm.«S , P* etart to r *iolstar for 
ItlOlinr degree of the CNAA. 

£6 8 4H0 rV l )W , S i Resoarrher A 
t».4BO . £7.443 Inchisivfi. 

and up. 

Pino t,0n rSn? from tlle Sta'f- 

UniVff, Str^e t , C ton d on ^ E I 

Duy iSaal rn * d by 11 February 

|.wp n rr.nen.J - Tharne. Polytechnic I. Bn 

mBlo SVi 


University of 
Slruthclyde 

I N.iMirim.iiit .,( !•,„ „ ,|,„| 
AnnllmK Ch«-|l|lH! py 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for 
dDMn™? ar 1 ERC f "l , l1*ll Post- 
r .'.-. 1 Iteso arch Assls- 

HthinMn to _ l nv as ,, gsle tho 
titnjatioin of inoieculos with 

hava^wIrtZ' Cnnt,, rtatea should 
experience in tha 
Snnn’ 8 Bnd I'andllng of elr- 
sensitive compounds. 

Salary on Range 1 A (£7.530 
- £12,130 p.a.), USB benefit. 

(nuole Ref: 
Idme nJ^i 1 * h - J u, ‘ « lr «-lculum 
“ nU thB numns and 
HhoM?rt BD K of t, ? rao rofereos 
|''®5Vh ^ aont lo Dr R. 

D°P“rtmant or Pure 
r'»*K^P p, . l S d Chemistry. 295 
IXL hE ,l | 7 tr | 0, i: Glasgow G 1 

(9 X t L 7 8 Vr W FObrU “ ry '"ft 


AliplICOtJ 0 ** 

"SENIOB^ 

■S3 


Librarians 


University of 
Oxford 

, Instllute of Economics and 

Btatlstlcq 

LIBRARIAN 

ravlew) 

r— Anpllc ? ,lo,,: ‘ u, ' n Invited 
JSSSl 5™, a, ' ato *lnallfled llbru- 

wfttf ? mi , ,f? rmnt,0 . n "‘■•ahtlsle 
with n nitnlmuin of rive years 
relevant exparlence. The po£t 
J** 1 , 1 , ra rry rnspanslhlllty (or 
ilhMn. D ii h B major resaurch 
Y*™* ,n Economics m o*. 

-i.i^ u r thor pa^Hrulars avall- 
Sn-L r i r0,n , ° Administrative 
Sncratnry , Institute of Econo- 

nu’lhlfn f ^BtlBl lea. st. Cross 
M9P or Roed, Ox- 

949631, ExtV 'i’B 5TT ,! °’ tf ° rd 

Hnnl?* 11 ?! d “ t ® for nppllcs- 
190922. 88 FebrUQry 


laquirsments ol sludenll aagree-levsl and is very largely geared to the 

“'0*8 BTEC 

Bsa^i Earsa? i oe™. m qad.. g .v. d .. 

Dealfln. Graphic besign and Thea^P^Son^rid DeJiSn^ 8 Cour “ 8 ,n Ce/amte 

Dosrg if backgra^nd) Pdam ^. V8r1l8i,, 0 or Product 

courses • Vigorous and ene^tta ™ 9 Bdmln lstrathre ability aa required by BTEC 

^taSr^e^S'on^and qSJ^nfrJ dUS,rffll backflround • Ful1 tawwtadge ol tha BTEC 

y* 8 ** P- fl - flr’dtaffng ,he 

PriTcinaNp? and ^'^ ,lon 10,1118 ma ¥ obtatoed from Ihe Assistant 

entiM 1DX. A setf-eddres^d 

returned within fourteen 

— — f74206) 


Dorset County Council - 
Bournemouth & Poole 
College of 
: -Further Education 

OF CONSTRUCTION 
DEPARTMENT 

T* 1 '’ nnaltlon or Hoad or this 
aradn 4 Department will beT 
he?19B B fi?. l n 1 ® e bt*m- 

Mr. n Hur.ie?. Pnt,PB,nent °* 

- AppUcants should he uradu- 
hi^nn ^,2 rndu, *f 0 •*h**valentai 

ioe3 n 3 S n .T3 r °y , i P a I r 0 , t . e f '* ,d n,ld 

Salary: £13.540 - 17.406. 

fu in her * CB data 1 1 % 

Snr ai » 8d from tho Principal's 

(Tel: 0201/ 7 47600 J 

i n wMk« n* l I£ raturl,od wRhln 

&E®wj2sap" p - Bi -- ° r 

CHI 789) If 7 


MATSBJ^eneral 
^^? Cancies 
Moy “ nd C. Academic Tutors 


scairr induatrlel pro- 

inDlica* ,6 °rt/(^2rast^i?n e " l i,cU, formers 
APPj'Jgrpa 'SertSJB K™J" ®ngl nee ring. Fee 

^“SSSSf 

Durham Jj ef pjgijjoi. Aldenham ifoad. 

wna Vi 


j PLEASE MENTION 1 

| . THE T.H.E.S. J 

WHEN REPLYING | 
TO ADVERTISEMENTS [ 


The Further Education Staff College 

Coombo Lodge. BJagdon, Bristol " 

assLaasssssr '* — *■ - 

STAFF TUTORS 

(Salary £13,398- E17.73B) 

m ‘ de “ PBrrnanent Posts, or short-term 

v..™,.® a sTiEsssnsiK po<u < 2 - 3 

expertise ie particularly sought in tho following areas: 

Adult, Continuing and Community Eduoatlon with oertlculnr 

00 ° ™ d laamin 8 Btratflalea, preferably In a multlcullural 
" nfll REF. NO.FESCST1 

D * v0l °p™'* In non -advanced 

eiSSCSSSSlZ^ b °' h f0r RE?To“FESCTO 
MBnegamant Accounting and tho use of compuier-asaiatorf 
svatems. spread sheets and DBMS 
and an interest in applying this expertise In LEAs, FE (NAFE) and 

. , „ R EF. NO. FE8C 8T3 

Mariretlng In AFE and/or NAFE. especially in relotlon la 

r68p ° n ? iva ,Q changing client grou^. new 
for amina “ “ Bff8C,lva promo,lon opportunities 

_ REF. NO. FESC 8T4 

Publlo 8 actor Higher Eduoatlon with particular reference ia the 

daJJlo nm L h « ° E h S 8nd NAB on 0Or P°™ta planning, currioulunf 
devBlopmenl and resource allocation, REF. NO. FESC STB 

Pleme slate thB area of interest and reference number when 

GweiSre 1 fr ° m Tte R ®0 |strar *" d Clerk to the 
Rip^ ^a' Th Edlrcatl0n Staff College, Coomba Lodge 

Blsgdon, Avon BS1B 8RG (Tel: 0761 62B03) to whom 8 

applications should be returned by.31 et January 1686.. . . 


! Ia v eri ng Tech n ieol 
College 

London lloroughof 
Havering 

ril ■(( Hu«lii"s<t nn>l 

Mnu,.„.| n . |il Singles 

p.Mi»!i > . i - l,a:,i s,, °" 

I. PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

T 11 lata riifciiuiiMMr (or a 
Kr^* CM 1 * iTiinrauiiiiB and 
f 1 ' 1 ”?. I'liriliuslnn unti hutap- 
JJ. .Oversftra* Trail,, . Cfui- 
linuliiii l.dniaiioii. 1'ICKDP 
■mil hhori Cuurst-y. An m,llit> 

*w ruriru-i da-veiftip 1 1 1 1 major 
area or work In n lanjo nnd 
busy dun-ir Inivnl l-a F->M>nttal. 

2. LECTURER II 
IN COMPUTING/ 
INFORMATION 

PROCESSING 

It, leuch (Ciaiiraly <jd I'rf.fa.,9- 
MOilul anil MnnnnniiiMir nmg- 
riunniia. All iilalllly 1 ■ j ili-veLup 

* 01 “ leuili U„ Cajjlllnillno 

Education, PICKUP arid Short 
course r< i-oorn in m ns Is ro. 
nidrsil. 

3. LECTURER 1 
IN BUSINESS 

STUDIES 

. Tu trncil #»u CPVE nnd 
UThC First anti National LuvnI 
Cuuisrs within n luron full- 
lima, imr-i-tlina and Mrlmtil 
Link lu-fiiiriiiiinio. 

A npiu ant-, shnnUl flaw 
Hfufnsskmal 
•niuliri. Utloiis ia ■■■ I i-cinvam 
iiiibhi«hs fkiii.riDncii. 


r . LiutnrBr 
{■'ri.UlS - £17.6 1 a. Lett ur nr 


I'cnVia 6 

*/" ,d 3tBni P for up- 
!*!. , f" tla t n form and further 
WaWSL *° ,he Principal. 
Ardlalah Green Road, llom- 
chun.h, Essex IIMI i 2LL. 
cumploted application forms 
I9B6 rot,irn ' Ml 7 Fehruary 

Thaso vacanclos aro exempt 

tr,° n nl ,h £ Staff Commission 

nine Fence prorad urea. 

However. appiiCHtlonH from 
v52Ri'? yBea lhe QLC or 
Mcc b with relevant asporl- 
oncawm ha welrome. 

(917921- H7 


Courses 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

QUALITY 
ASSURANCE 
TO BS 5750 
ATTITUDES 
DOCUMENTATION 
METHODS 

(4 days part- ti mo or 2 wsnks 
Full-time couraoij 

o..^?JL t !j 0 * ,Br Polytechnic's 
2““ l ”X,^ 9 . urol «« Program me 
Is ostnuilshlng n notional repu- 
tailon ne e cost nrrectlva lenrn- 
jnp pacUugc, which ran be 
tailored to Individual rfnulre- 
n ld h "» been purch- 
"'■ni'.ramPunlBS and 
training agencies. 

In F^ATe?* *° P,CKU ** «•"« 

»=J^^ 0 „ cu^^lcu, 4 n, w,, l mainly 
OBDornl ongl nae ring, 
building ami civil anoinearlng 
Industries end DS 3750. 

- _P»Bentatlan will Include 

ml 5r“«nrt • L 1 i , i op, “ ,B and ■wnl- 

nlao exercises In 
statistics, designing a past- 
experience in -company 

course, the use or less formal 
learning methods and 

o b i° r ^-° n *>f - registered 

vj-Ai syirom. 

Part-time course £133. 
Full-time course £1B7. 

package 1 )! 1 fuM ‘" x * ot 
-k..? i r o,n,8 V ,q ™» ere avail- 

Sft^J ra 2L& l l 0 Admtnlatrator. 
Room Eaaj, joim Dolton 
Foauity or Technology. Men- 
S l5 r i S? ch " ,c ■ Munches- 

tfir Ml SGD. Tal: QAl»9£tJt 
61 71 , Ext. 2AB4. 190207) H 24 


University of London 

Depart mnrat or Eictra-Murnl 
Studies 

Counselling Section 
«.£E? ,,cl,tlo, l** po Invited ror 

ioS“.oirmSi lr Un,a ,n 

DIPLOMA 
IN ADULT 
COUNSELLING 

open aener- 
5l!. k 'j P"pplo who svlsh to 
extend tnelr skill (n counsel]- 
fng adults. Workers rrom ell ■*- 
settings end client groups are ' 
wo | co mo 10 apply. 

CERTIFICATE 
IN STUDENT 
COUNSELLING 

Deal g nod specifically ror 
who have a counsolllng 
education and 
professional train! ddb. 

h-u OE !? CDUr *, 08 igoet for one 
'^ eok '■bring two 
venrs plus s shore 
period of residential study. 

o.>P 0 4* ,,B i ,rom Ellen Noonan. 

rinS Lon - — ^ 

aon WC1 D1.M7 *>nfin 






I’/j •;(' 

. .11;: 1 
", il l 1 


; : ji' s tfri r 
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Courses continued 

Mg BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
*W M COLLEGE 

I School of Art & Design, Furniture & Timber I 

/ MA Furniture Design 
I and Technology I 

/ Aprons a re now invited for ihi. unique four tem, I 

ter * **«°< - a* " nd / 


^,ATIO N8!B ^ 


Colleges and Departments of Art Overseas continued 


GLASGOW 


school of art 


director 


[Z'PSKMDUATE 

A diploma and ma in 

I INTERPRETING 

I & translating 

I ttSSaBRaat*' i 

f Iranslarton J 

I wnce ,n, WP f ®U'W 1 

J 

rsskpzfk / 

If emp'oj jr ,n •* major m 

ScJSS 

FRENCH GERMAN RUSSIAN 

ggWMffluar- 

HSSESS 

85 BfW 

SS? far 

iwar ™ nB °etob« 


REMINDER 

Wm* 

_ the T.H.E.S. 

SHOUUI ARRIVE NOT LATER THAN 

• *Jam Monday 
proceeding 
publication 


J Administration 

I rr ^’ ren chny 

f Health Authority 

director 
of manpower 
.resources 14 
and EDUCATION 



■S.ll(l|-V S. III,. ^ | r t ' _ 

•'•■ii •!r"i , i,i.' 1 ut.,. 

•«"'n III,. I . , 1 1, J 1 ** 1 ' • 1 1 III. 
I'U-I-, h.ll,. I,.." 1,1,1 %1-Hloi- 

'Vi r Flnn, r ir »•' r^"* j!’'’ nlrj-t it .V 

!®5. ,sr 

Ki>'rce» r oni &"""•««& Tft- 

SjFMlUrs V» 111 Tlir 

pSfeSlj 

i«.i.nV!V;^: I :; p r v,L i M «; »»• 

»>« rn PuiHiiViie I.V" V4r, *> 

J.«r III! lisp fi-| > |J f; J-'nlt «»■ 1 1 y 
f»"> iliiii la ,hi! jw-raoninti 

vaj-a'-ffl 

ffiWM-S^S^AraH: 

velnpinenr urM "lii#«loi, i| n . 

nt«« n h d Jfc D lit* po . t 
proven rnord or b?m ,1B lr *' 8 B 
loailurnliiii BknL '“;' ,n ] 0 '»t, 

» 0 IPASStS 

atiBniDni or t*SHg$BS& iT"‘ 

sea 1 JSS&’-rMs 

Piav-iBr-jaSf.ssra 

the DlSrlD^o 0v,ll,Bb Ja 

“SihSSr , B «£ nch ^™Tth 
t ionics. 1 a® B6.“ to ror “opllca- 


* lw Hlo Kr°?9 * 7 

and Commerce " 


economist 

§£E&Esssgis 

JWSBaBSK? full curriculum 

(Mi) fSS 0,Man> - 

I 

1 1 l■‘ l i '''' '" J 


The governors of (he Glasgow School of Art 
Invite applications from suitably qualified and 

lo fil1 ^vS^wiS 

iakcs un nm en lh n presem Dilcclor (Principal) 
akes up office as President of the Chicnno An 
nstiuite School at the end of July J986 

The Director or the School is ex officio u 

ScSe° f ' he Boflrd of Gownwi* and o aU 

SS5-™--* “ Chnirmnn „r The 

Central hJoiuZn^ul,^ by ^ ^ Ml 

through the Siimiik t-i " ,l reasnrv 

r wi, h „ 

sgr* m 

The degree courses in Fine ,\n ..< i n 
arc validated hv the n» V . lh ‘‘‘* n 

Academic Award.; and ihoac i, I, )!'! Nal,,,n!l1 
Ph 'f'* h > *lic I biivcrxiiy ..r«SS£S^ , " r 

|nl 'villa linn. lT' ,,Udi,i * ,,,a l 

r u " 




UNtVERSITY OF CAPE^ 

1 “BBS'i 

Applications nro InvKthl lor rhu nbovn , 

asassisSte 

{Wjfcunca with toiirhlnci ,u!nii 0I l^p r “2 hl P- 
H/IO 002, Lncturor ni l •>«/ - n ;>fl nj 1? ; ® n,nr Y ronfles!^^ 
j irnct'vo stntl bin mills AppIlrmSs ‘hnS.^ ^2 
he muiMK ami uddnwsos of t(2,! J 1 aubmJi afUncu^ 
mo Hoflisbnr (Allootio,,. 

Ronrtoboscli, 7/00. nr.n„|,fic S ^ UnlvaSh? 
envelopo and letlar Fiiitti... i,,i OU 1 Ahlca . A uoHibkX 
abo vo address. Tho Urtvlirlty k SS irih Bh0uid » K 
Jonn stand nnnlnnt rnclnlly dJs.vifii^^^^W^Wandh 
Hon on tbJh ns wtill ns nn tin, liiiivn^T 
nppobibivuit nf hind pi Hia s li^ l, ^ 8 P 01 ^ not toifaw 



.TIMK.S II Id IKK Kl HU ATH)N .SUPI‘I,KMKNT 24. | .86 
, 

/erseas continued 


^ nrniouk Uni veruity 



Sn*ttZk\\TZ?'' !" va *-' 
assistant 

p^^IATEAND 
PULL PROFESSOR 
RANKS 

itiiV.iiVi V ai>. 

" ,,l,, ‘ ,,,l *«n\ hiti llrlj/s* 


AIim , Iii ni, , 
l*Hf,.| l . |ir(ll , 

■ ' il H 


' ■■•'Mini 


■"•■Illll V .1,1,1 

•■mm, 

a IIMIII It ,l| I,,,,"' 




«.v '!;v.V:r'T* 

'‘"'Iliiii , II.IJ" •l , 'I.HI.-r I 


Overseas 

j 

• Kenya Institute of 

• Admini strat i nn 


Yannoui^ 1 

n ° PB rinnniQfc 

StlMd 

Horn ai th« Wlf 

ac ASSISTA' 

assocmte 

nJLLPROii; 

RiWffi 

Marling Stmatmi 

"'"M taicfcSS 

» ml io„ri ue , (nsW4 J 

.«r,icraa*s 

' nl lr, V 111 mlfTKf^. 

* IWMM 

■niotiriiaiion. 

... Ai>iUiranii rttJii 
'** April t. ish t 
■ hi rn iilum iitif, ui 
md m, Wl 
'•"« »>l aim kAkv 
O’ mlrinlr illfl XflUi: 
?■•■» VWffjul lift 

MlHil.JrnjmWNrr 


LANSDOWNE PROFESSOR 
. „ „ OF LAW 

sesrjKaatsK ;sriu n , ,he Facui ^ oi u - uni ™ ra "^ 

IS^SS^ 5 snured ; 11 is »he first named Chair in a Faculty established in 1974 and 
?K^™? aled in an Hritactive new building since i960. The Faculty has a first class 

Ths ^ ?ti! rtRn?Q Perm h ne 1S aCh H n9 8taM ° f 22, p,US ,erm a PP° ,ntees an <* part-time lecturers, 
mirn ^ n ufnber 300 and are drawn from all parts of Canada. Tbe great majority of 
n r fbair law studies as graduates in another discipline. The Faculty offers a three 

Snolifn,?? ’ W C ,' 5 accrodl,ed b y a " Provincial Law Societies In common law 
Canada for the purpose of students proceeding to Call and admission. 

° f Vl T ia ‘? 3S ap P roximate| y 500 faculty members, over 9,000 under- 
fhliht 0 ?h n f d r eaf| y l- 000 graduate students. In addition to the Faculty of Law, 

and Science - Education. Engineering, Fine Arts. Human 
and Social Development and Graduate Studies. 

ap P licant wl11 bs a Person of national and international reputation who will 
flddfno fn « ? sch o |ar Ship and research In his or her Areas of specialization, so 

estabhshed !n f^acuS scholarshl P- ,nnovaHva * 8 “Wng and research which is well 

thnuf 1 Sh S lr l Rni I fJ ‘ Ven ,IGkl ol law aro ,nvl,od 10 a PP'y. but preference may be qiven to 

*" BuSin0SS Hnd ,QX law : W International com- 
merctai/trade law, (3) Logal skills and dispute resolution; (4) Private law subjects coniDBrn 
five law. legal Iheory and history; or t 5) Constitutional law and cMuLnirls P 

?niS™ n ? ill ° nS ? pd be " B,ils 10 b0 negotiated, but these will bo in lino with terms ol 
K associatad wlth comparable senior academic positions In the Faculty.Cana- 
d , J_ o '^5 r . al 0n rogulatfons require the university to assess applications from Canadian 

nlrcnnl ^ P ermfl nent residents ol Canada before assessing applications from other 
persons. 

Jfiffi 11 EV!? b0 acc8 p ted , untl1 March 16, 19B6 and should be submitted to Dean 
ShL A iSl B 7 0n ^ FaC ? y 0f Law - Unfvorally of Victoria. P.O. Box 2400, Victoria. B.C.. 
Canada. V8W 3H7. Telephone: (604) 721-8147. Telex: 0497222. 


UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 

The Unhwuiy ol Victoria otters equal employment 
opportunities to qualified male and tamale applicants 


ii- • 


5551 


T j l nvi/invvj 

HigherEdmtirru. 

Supplement 


Anglo-Portuguese 
Joint Research Programme 
(Treaty of Windsor) 

In ntcrigniiiiin i»f the lung standing lies between Uriiain 
and Purl ljgHl. and ut (lie point when Portugal is joining 
Uie burn] lean Community, a joint rescan- h pnigranmie 
fur spedfic projects between Portugal and Mrltain has 
lieei i initialed. As 1P8G marks tlir tiOmh anniversary of 
the Treaty of Windsor, wiiicl, is Lite »ldesLsui:li 
agreement Ik- 1 ween any two member countries of the 
European Cnmmiuiity. Uti.s scheme will he called the 
treaty nf Windsor Prngrn innie. 

The Brilisli Council Invites applications In all acadeink- 
disciplines for inclusion in Ihe IfWtj/R? nrngraninu- 
( 1 June 1986-30 April 1987). The scheme has been 
established with the Portuguese Ministry of Kdueulion 
and will U- administered joinlly by (he Portuguese 
(ounrils of Rectors ami Pn sidciiLs nf Pnlyicchiik-H, 
ami the British Council on bchair of liritish 
universities mid jmlyteclmits. Apidicnnl.s miisi 
iilrem ly imve identified a Portuguese project part tier 
wlm will lie milking u slnuillmieims iinnllciilion ut Hie 
Portuguese etui. 

The scheme will Is- in two purls: 

1. Ail vu need n-seui ch projects ear rimi out 
Uiroutfh riillalKiriititiKi I'driu^uc'Si^ 

unlversiUes inn! Ui ilhh uni vi-rsl tics hih) 
pulytechnles, 

4. Slurrmid cuiriciiliini develop mem iirojects in 
the Portuguese polyb-r-lmk-.s carried out 
through collaboration with HriUsh universities 
and polytechnics. 

Application forms and further informaUon on thu 
scheme may be obtained from: Higher Education 
Division (TTeaty of Windsor), The British Council, 

I? Gardens, London SW1 A 2BN. Telephone 

01-930 8480 (extension 2628). 

Tjtf deadline for the return of completed forms is 
Thursday 27 March 1986. 
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Cultington 
Uni veralty College 
West Africa 
ASSISTANT/ 
ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORS 

III i ChRinKtri and 
tin ic, i»;n, h m inicl.- riiraduntP 
, , v i 1 ' Applliunr-, rriav hm 
l ! r . !»• will. I'nlvcrtl- 
" V leHrlilm, fiiicrlrn-.u ■■r re- 
J^nrcli In (he ,f S|,nin V c ari>H«. 
Slier lullfpj In nrqaulr C.Iip- 
imtiry. rnvMcal r iK-mlscry fur 
I" Mitimisiry nnd 
sia(Kii<*i and Cnmpuier Stf- 

SatPfc * cm.U|. 

Curriculum Vllno liirjudlug 
transcripts ami rrcajnrnrmla- 
tlons from tlirne rtlcmt 
aiiciul.l h«s sl-iil to «h* Chair- 
muu of the Siluuce l>lvUlau, 
nr. Korll Korhblna. CuttliSO- 
tau Will vi rsliy Collnyn, I'.O. 
Bo» 277 Muitrosln. Liberia. 
raoaiof H 1 4 

University of Mala wi 
Starr Vacan«|gs: Kamutii 

College of Nursing 
Applications are Invited 
from aultnbiy qualified candi- 

tor CHBcfiina politics 

Jf n “)>le rrom Sepuimber/Octo- 
J»e r 19S3 — or aa soon iherear- 
- « Kamuru 
Colleen ut Nur Bitty. Ulonatwti. 
a ronatltuont Collaae or the 

5d5te? r ? ,ty n [. Mol9wl ' in tho 
following nubjnrt arcus — 

(a) MEDICAL- 
SURGICAL NURSING 
Cb) COMMUNITY 
HEALTH NURSING 
(c) PAEDIATRIC 
NURSING 

Canttidntea must have q 
0«IOU But he I or of Krlnncn Uo- 
J" Nuralnn. plus prefer- 
“f 1 MSc ,n .“*i nppruprlnto 
_ “i , ■ wHI os teaciiliiu 

r iinii ul eeporlonce. 

ni« 8 Sh > <i,| I , * ,c,l,, llrtB Dxpatfi- 
MelBwf ; ,,,,lan ’’ m 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURER 

K5899-KQ174 

LECTURER 

K8070-K11446 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 

K10652-K13110 

Family puaanuea, vnrloua 
allowances, blannlai overaasa 
.pnrtlv-furnlahed 
naming In L.tionBwe, aa well 

Si" lJr.^7 annuity for 

nn initial contract of aa 
■nonelui and 23% for 5-4 

yaarq . 
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